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THE PROGRESS 


‘aes The two great English-speaking peo- 
Anglo-Saxon ples stand just now in the very fore- 
at War. front of the world’s observation. 
Professing, as they do, to represent more com- 
pletely than other nations the principles of peace 
and good-will to men and of progress in the 
higher walks of civilization, they are, neverthe- 
less, the only important powers at this moment 
engaged in the waging of war. Within the 
month included in our review these two nations 
have shown the world how a dispute ought to be 
settled by reaching an acceptable conclusion 
through arbitrators of the old dispute about a 
boundary line in South America. They have 
also had the good sense to agree upon a pro- 
visional boundary line between Alaska and 
Canada, in order to prevent local discord while 
a permanent settlement is under negotiation. 
They have, furthermore, made additional prog- 
ress in the amicable discussion with one another 
and with Germany of plans for the better future 
government of Samoa, And their newspapers 
have continued to discuss with high praise the 
effective leadership of these two great nations in 
the matter of securing the adoption at The Hague 
peace conference of the principles of arbitration. 
Yet England has absolutely denied that the 
principle of arbitration is in any way applicable 
to the dispute in South Africa; while we, on 
our own part, have held it to be inadmissible to 
entertain even for a moment the proposals that 
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the Aguinaldians have made from time to time 
looking toward the establishment of peace by 
reference of all matters in controversy to some 
outside judge. The Transvaal would have been 
glad to have the United States called in as a 
friendly umpire, but the English Government 
held that the matters at issue were in their very 
nature not susceptible of discussion before an 
international tribunal. In legal theory it is 
doubtless true that the United States could not 
be expected to call in an outside power for ad- 
justment of the Philippine question. And from 
the point of view of the British Government a 
similar objection applied to arbitration in the 
case of the Transvaal dispute. 


P Last year England waged a memo- 
ast Year P ae 
Compared with rable war in the Upper Nile Valley, 
ns. and established what we may hope 
will be a permanent condition of peace and order 
in the eastern Soudan. The United States, in like 
manner, last year engaged in an epoch-making 
campaign for the expulsion of the Spaniards from 
the West Indies, with results already so bril- 
liantly successful as to justify fully the arguments 
of those who believed that armed intervention 
was righteous and necessary. The situation in the 
Soudan, that the English are now enabled to con- 
trol by reason of Lord Kitchener’s victory, was 
abominable beyond the power of words to de- 
scribe. The British policy that destroyed the 
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TRACTION ENGINE AND WAGONS OF THE ENGLISH ARMY NOW BEING USED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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baneful dominion of the dervishes was noble, 
and it needed no apologists to justify it. The 
whole body of British public opinion approved of 
it, and with good reason. In like manner the 
conditions prevailing in Cuba were insufferable, 
and the policy of the United States in resorting 
to force to restore peace and order in the unhappy 
island had behind it a more hearty and general 
approval from all parties at home than any other 
policy ever entered upon by this country. The 
Soudan question was obviously one that could 
not be arbitrated ; and the Cuban question was 
hardly more susceptible of reduction to terms for 
presentation to an international court. The 
British Government now claims that its objects 
in South Africa are as: open, honorable, and 
meritorious as were its objects last year in fur- 
thering the advance of Kitchener to the tomb of 
the Mahdi. But last year's policy needed no 
argument. It stood of itself justified in the eyes 
of all men. This cannot be said of the policy 
which has brought war upon South Africa. 
There will continue to be sharp disagreement 
upon the merits of the questions at issue. It is 
plain that blunders or crimes in some quarter 
have managed to bring to the arbitrament of the 
sword in the Philippines and in South Africa 
matters of difference which ought to have been 
settled by discussion and mutual agreement. 
But it is not agreed who is to blame. 


Meanwhile there remains as a subject 
of the most intense current interest 
the fact that in this present month 
is to be witnessed the vigorous handling of the 
two most finely organized and _ best-equipped 
foreign military expeditions in all history. The 
mismanagement that marked the hasty equipment 
of a large army by the United States in the 
spring and early summer of 1898 has been out- 
lived. The War Department may now fairly 
claim that our army now concentrating in the 
Philippines is the most perfect in the two points 
of careful selection of the men and adequate pro- 
vision for their needs of any army. that ever 
entered the tropics. The British, meanwhile, 
have for some years been quietly improving their 
military methods, and last year the Nile cam- 
paign was a wonderful triumph of the application 
of modern science and good organization to the 
carrying out of a military project. The cam- 
paign in South Africa is to be conducted, pre- 
sumably, upon those same methods, the chief re- 
liance being placed upon thorough preparation for 
doing the particular thing undertaken. One may 
approve or disapprove of public policies which 
are sending 65,000 young Americans into Luzon, 
and perhaps a similar number of picked young 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE VOLUNTEER. 


(Reduced from a drawing for the Minneapolis Journal, by 
Albert Levering, on the home-coming of northwestern 
regiments from Luzon.) 


Englishmen into the South African mélée ; but 
one cannot forget that their fine qualities of 
physical manhood and moral courage make it 
certain that thousands of them will conduct 
themselves with heroism. And yet heroism is 
not confined to men of the English-speaking 
race. England has found out by past experi- 
ence how the Boers can fight ; and surely by this 
time we know that there are men of marvelous 
pluck in the island of Luzon: 


The The war between England and the 
Transvaal’s Transvaal, which for three years the 
Error. London stock-jobbers and the Brit- 
ish jingoes have been shrewdly planning and un- 
ceasingly provoking, began on October 11. It 
will hold over into the last year of the nineteenth 
century, and many will be ready to call it with- 
out exception the most discreditable of all the 
armed struggles that have marked the century 
from one end: tothe other. Neither side is right 
in resorting to wholesale bloodshed. Both sides 
must be heavy losers by the combat, no matter 
what may be the immediate outcome. The peo- 
ple of the Transvaal. would say that they are 
fighting for the:maintenance of their independ- 
ence. But their independence has in reality 
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long depended mainly upon the acquiescence of 
Great Britain and has had no other stable basis. 
The ready and truthful answer is, therefore, that 
to fight against Great Britain for the independ- 
ence of the Transvaal is—as a practical propo- 
sition—the one sure way to lose independence. 
As soon as President Kriger’s government 
appealed to arms, it became as certain as any- 
thing that has not yet happened can well be that 
President Kriger’s little republic would within 
a year be part of the British empire. Since the 
development of the gold mines certain important 
British interests have coveted the Transvaal ; 
and it has been wholly probable that in the due 
course of time the inhabitants would have be- 
come so predominantly people of British origin 
that a political transfer would come about by 
natural gravitation, so to speak. A ‘statesman- 
like policy on the part of President Kriger and 
the South African republic would have been to 
smooth the way for the inevitable transitions of 
the future, and to take the broad view of the. 
destiny of South Africa. 


While all this is perfectly true, it 
makes the behavior of the British 
Government the more inexcusable. 
The so-called Transvaal question has been purely 
trumped up. There has been no real ground of 


Britain's 
Greater 
Guilt. 


dispute on Great Britain’s part with President 
England has demanded a 


Kriger’s government. 
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KRUGER AND CHAMBERLAIN AS RIVALS IN THE ULTIMA- 
TUM BUSINESS.—From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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| up the regiments, and it was declared that au- 
‘ thority would be sought to call out a corps of 
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variety of things relating to the internal admin- 
istration of a country which had the fullest right 
to order its internal affairs according to its own 
preferences. Without acknowledging the right 
of England to raise any questions as to inter- 
nal taxation, naturalization, school administra- 
tion, and the like, the Transvaal has neverthe- 
less permitted itself to discuss such questions for 
several years, and has made very considerable con- 
cessions for the sake of avoiding, if possible, a 
conflict with an irresistibly powerful opponent. 
But Mr. Chamberlain, as British colonial secre- 
tary, has ingeniously changed hig demands from 
time to time. Certain large stock-market inter- 
ests also have systematically maintained a prop- 
aganda for stirring up the English people. Their 
theme has. been the suffering of British subjects 
in the gold-mining districts through the oppress- 
ive conduct of the Boer Government. We have 
repeatedly discussed these alleged grievances and 
have pointed out their absurdity and their falsity. 
The British subjects in the Transvaal are there 
temporarily, for the most part. They have never 
had the slightest idea of giving up their British 
citizenship and becoming naturalized subjects of 
the Transvaal republic. Yet England for months 
had been preparing for war on a most elaborate 
scale, with no pretext that any one could give 
except that President Kriger was not willing to 
make the term of years requisite for naturaliza- 
tion quite as short as Mr. Chamberlain thought 
it ought to be. Never before has so preposter- 
ous an excuse been given for military prepara- 
tions, so far as we have read history. 


" ,, Discussion of this subject seemed to 

ruger’s Pula? ‘ : 

Yielding tothe be bringing it to a point where the 
Provocation. insistent Chamberlain could not have 

the face to do anything else except admit that 

the Boers had yielded enough. But late in Sep- 


~ tember it was suddenly announced that negotia- 
tions would be discontinued and that the British 


Government would, without consulting the Trans- 


_ vaal at all, formulate a set of proposals which it 
| would offer virtually as an ultimatum. 


At the 
same time the British Government began to dis- 
close fresh preparations for war in South Africa 
on a scale that could have only one meaning. 
Reénforcements were being sent not only from 
the British army in India, but also from Eng- 
land.’ A call was issued for enlistments to fill 


English reserves. Meanwhile about 15,000 Brit- 
ish troops already in South Africa were being 
massed near the borders of the Transvaal. There 
was no attempt made in England to conceal the 
fact that the new demands that were to be made 
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on the Transvaal Government were being held 
back in order that England might have the more 
time in which to complete gigantic preparations 
for enforcing her demands if they were not ac- 
cepted. Such conduct toward a great power, of 
course, could mean nothing but*war. But in 
dealing with so minutely insignificant a power 


\. as the Transvaal, England proceeded on the 
pp wae Pag that the show of force instead of 


provoking a war might teach the Boers that Eng- 
land meant business, and thus bring submission. 
But the Transvaal Government acted precisely as 
a larger power would have done. The British 
Government was informed that the massing of 
troops along the frontier was regarded as a men- 
ace, and that if England did not at once cease to 
send more troops there and did not proceed to 
withdraw those already so placed, besides giving 
assurance that the regiments which had been em- 
barked and were on the seas would not be landed 
in South Africa, the government of the Trans- 
vaal would consider that England, by virtue of 
those acts, intended war. It was added that the 
Transvaal would regard a state of war actually 
existing unless a satisiactory response was re- 
ceived by 5 o'clock on the following day. The 
English press almost unanimously pronounced 
this the most unheard-of aggressiveness and an 
act of criminal folly. Yet it was in its form a 
‘perfectly correct position and not in the least too 
peremptory. It was just such an answer as any 
nation, so, situated that it could afford to fight 
for its independence, would certainly have made 
under like circumstances. 


The aggression had been wholly on 


Parallel) England's part. A hypothetical par- 
Case. allel will illustrate the point. We 


have lately been discussing the matter of a 
boundary line between our Alaskan coast strip 
and Canada. Let us suppose that while the ne- 
gotiations were pending we had, without the least 
pretense of covering up our plans or intentions, 
informed the world that we were protracting the 
negotiations simply in order to give us time to 
put 500,000: men along the Canadian boundary 
line, our entire navy being held in readiness to 
occupy Canadian seaports. . Our next step would 
be to repudiate and break off pending negotia- 
tions, and then to formulate a wholly new set of 
territorial claims, with various other demands 
upon Canada as to tariffs and the like. If these 
claims were not instantly admitted, our pro- 
gramme would be to attack Canada all along the 
line in order to abate or avenge the grievances 
of our fellow-Americans in the Klondike and 
other districts. The idea is too absurd to be 
amplified further. Yet this is exactly the way 
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in which England has been carrying on what she 
has been pleased to call ‘‘ negotiations” with the 
Transvaal. The intention was either to secure 
the consent of the Transvaal Government to 
English dictation in matters of internal policy or 
else—what was really hoped for by some who 
are influential in the shaping of British policy— 
to provoke the Boers into fighting for their 
rights, which would give England the desired 
opportunity to take their country. This last 


—thing is what has happened. ~ 


It must not be supposed that this 
high-handed British policy, which the 
whole outside world has looked upon 
with such manifest disapproval, has not had some 
keen critics at home. Up to the moment of the 
issuance of ‘the Transvaal ultimatum and the out- 
break of war, several eminent statesmen, notably 
Sir William Harcourt and John Morley, pro- 
tested with great eloquence and power. In Brit- 
ish journalism the London Chronicle and the 
Manchester Guardian, which in some respects are 
the two ablest and best newspapers in England, 
were stout defenders of the rights of the Boers. 
Outside the ranks of daily journalism Mr. Stead 
was one of the most powerful as well as insistent 
critics of the Chamberlain policy. Mr. Stead 
took this position, furthermore, in spite of his 
general devotion to the British imperial idea 
and his long-standing admiration for Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes. We have secured from Mr. Stead for 
this number of the Review a most carefully pre- 
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A WESTERN THEORY OF THE RELATION OF CECIL RHODES 
TO THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE HOUR-GLASS AND THE EIGHT-DAY CLOCK. 


** We were told the other day that the sands in the hour- 
glass.were running down. I would not have an hour-glass, 
yet I would have the good, steady. old-fashioned eight-day 
clock. If they have not got one at the Colonial Office there 
is oneat the Foreign Office.”—Mr. John Morley, at Arbroath, 
September 5, 1899. (From the Westminster Budget.) 


pared character sketch of the man who, above all 
others, is responsible for the British develop- 


ments in South Africa that have led up to the 
present struggle. This character sketch is of 
exceptional timeliness, and without going into 
explanations, we may add in a word that it has 
been prepared in a way that removes all chance 
of inaccuracy in its statements whether of facts 
or of inference. It is therefore by all odds the 
most authoritative account of the career of Brit- 
ain’s South African empire-builder that has ever 
appeared in print. In spite of his friendly rela- 
tions with Mr. Rhodes, there has been no hesita- 
tion on the part of Mr. Stead to attack with all 
his might the policy that has been developed un- 
der the auspices of Mr. Rhodes and his friends. 
The following paragraphs which Mr. Stead sends 
us sum up very completely the position he has 
taken—in the columns of various English newspa- 
pers, in his own organ, the English Review of 
Reviews, and in a remarkable pamphlet entitled 
‘¢ Shall I Slay My Brother Boer ?’’—in his efforts 
to awaken the British conscience. 


: The story of our dealings with the Trans- 
The Tactics yaal in the last few weeks displayed all 
the Worf. the familiar characteristics of the dealings 
of the wolf with the lamb. Its chief char- 

acteristic has constantly been shifting the ground for 
quarrel whenever it seemed likely that our victim 
would escape. In the month of August it seemed 
likely that the difference was ‘about to be arranged. 
The Transvaal Government, under pressure of the 
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‘‘friendly counsels” of Sir Alfred Milner and the more 
urgent representations of the Cape Dutch, had reduced 
their franchise from fourteen years to seven, and en- 
acted a law by which any Uitlander who could prove 
that he has lived seven years in the Transvaal would at 
once be enrolled as a burgher and would be entitled to 
vote for the Volksraad and for the appointment of the 
president and the commandant-general. Mr. Chamber- 
lain publicly declared that this offered a basis of settle- 
ment and proposed that a mixed vommission should be 
appointed to place beyond all doubt the satisfactory 
character of the seven years’ franchise law of July. As 
President Kriiger is said to have declared that the 
seven years’ franchise law would emancipate 50,000 
Uitlanders—that is to say, nearly twice the number 
of the old Boers on the electoral roll—all that ap- 
peared to be necessary wasa local commission of inquiry 
to verify on the spot the justice of the president’s 
anticipations. Owing to some conversation between 
the state’s attorney, Mr. Smuts, and the British agent, 
Mr. Conyngham Greene, President Kriiger got it into 
his head that if he offered five years’ franchise he 
might be able to secure from the British Gevernment a 
definite repudiation of all right to interfere in the 
Transvaal by virtue of the suzerainty of 1881, which 
they believed had been abandoned in 1884, but which 
Mr. Chamberlain had revived in his dispatch of Oc- 
tober, 1897. There were other conditions, but this was 
the vital point upon which they insisted. President 
Kriiger then made a definite offer that in exchange for 
the repudiation of all right to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal by virtue of the suzerainty of 
1881 he would concede the five years’ franchise. This 
offer was made in August, in the confident anticipa- 
tion that it would be gladly accepted and that the 
controversy would be closed. To their astonishment 
and dismay the offer was rejected, the suzerainty 
was reaffirmed, and all that was stated about arbi- 
tration was that the British Government was willing 
to discuss the matter. 


On September 2 the Boers, finding their 

The Surprise offer rejected, fell back upon the old pro- 
thy Teal posal of our government, and in some- 
what involved terms assented to the pro- 

posed commission of inquiry into the seven years’ 
franchise. Thereupon the cabinet decided to abandon 
their old ground of inquiry by mixed commission into 
the seven years’ franchise, declared that they were 
satisfied that the seven years’ franchise would not give 
immediate and substantial representation to the Uit- 
landers, and then demanded that President Kriiger 
should give the five years’ franchise. They added a 
new demand that the English language should be ad- 
mitted equally with Dutch in the discussions of the 
Volksraad. This dispatch, by a miracle of self-decep- 
tion, was declared in this country to be a marvel of 
moderation and patience. In reality it simply asked 
the Boers to give the five years’ franchise while refusing 
to grant the quid pro quo which the Boers required. 
As the quid pro quo merely consisted of a request that 
we should formally agree to keep our pledged word, 
abandon the mendacious pretension that the suzerainty 
of 1881 was still in existence, and refer disputes to 
arbitration, it is difficult to see, excepting from the 
standpoint of the wolf, where the moderation comes in. 
On September 16 the Boers replied, expressing their 
surprise that a new proposal should have been sprung 
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upon them after they had accepted the original propo- 
sition of Mr. Chamberlain to refer the seven years’ 
franchise to a mixed commission of inquiry. They also 
remarked somewhat dryly that ‘it is not clear on what 
grounds her majesty’s government, after having re- 
cently, by means of its invitation, intimated that it 
could not declare without an inquiry whether the fran- 
chise law would afford immediate and substantial 
representation, is to-day, without having made any 
inquiry, in a position to declare that the measure thus 
mentioned is insufficient for the object contemplated.” 
They therefore renewed their acceptance of the pro- 
posed mixed commission, and while repudiating any 
promise to allow English to be used in the Volksraad, 
expressed an earnest hope that the government would 
refrain from springing fresh demands upon them, and 


would declare itself satisfied to abide by its own pro-. 


posal for a joint commission, which Mr. Chamberlain 
had proposed and which they had accepted. This dis- 
patch was the pitiful bleat of the lamb, and quite .as 
unanswerable in its way as the famous rejoinder of its 
prototype in Aisop’s fable. Alas! the wolf answered 
after its kind. 


It is worth while to note here that in press- 
ing for the adoption of the mixed com- 
mission of inquiry into the question as to 
the extent of the enfranchisement secured 
by the new Transvaal law, the Boers were not only 
accepting the proposal which the English Government 
itself had made, but they were placing themselves in a 
line with the unanimous opinion of the whole civilized 
world. At the conference at The Hague such disputes 
as those between England and the Transvaal, which 
turn on a question of fact, were lengthily discussed and 
carefully provided for in Article 9 of the convention 
of arbitration. Lord Pauncefote, on behalf of her 
majesty’s government, took a leading and honorable 
part in elaborating this article, which provides that 
when disputes arise between states which threaten to 
involve war, an international commission of investiga- 
tion should be issued for the purpose of clearing up the 
facts by a careful and conscientious examination such 
as would throw light upon all that was obscure in the 
controversy. The Boers had therefore behind them 
not only Mr. Chamberlain’s own proposal, but the 
unanimous counsel of all the powers represented at The 
Hague, from which assembly they themselves had been 
excluded. Nevertheless, instead of accepting their pro- 
posal, our ministers—whose monumental patience is so 
extolled by their Pharisaic acolytes—did exactly what 
they would not have done if they had wished for peace, 
and took the step which every one predicted they would 
take who believed that Mr. Chamberlain having worked 
for war would not be balked of his prey. 


A Hint from 
The Hague 
Conference. 


On the continent opinion is absolutely 


A peetonnt unanimous. Foreigners, whatever their 
from France. Sympathies, are all convinced that the 

world is now witnessing a carefully engi- 
neered act of international piracy to which the part 
played by England at The Hague was a cunningly de- 
vised prelude. Of all the delegates at The Hague, no 
foreigner is better acquainted with England than M. 
D’Estournelles. He was for years virtually French 
ambassador at London. At The Hague he was the 
constant ally of Lord Pauncefote, and the famous clause 
about duty in the arbitration convention was his handi- 
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work. Speaking last month at a meeting of his fellow- 
countrymen, M. D’Estournelles said : 

I shall only say one word about England, to call to 
mind that it is to her eminent delegate, Lord Paunce- 
fote, that is due the great honor of having been. the 
first to produce a project for an international tribunal 
of arbitration. This honor may become an unalterable 
and brilliant glery if England remains faithful to the 
initiative which she has taken. A dispute of long 
standing has just broken out between her and the little 
state of the Transvaal. This is the crucial test! This 
is the opportunity for an action strengthening the dec- 
larations of the government. ... Will England, after 
three months, take two contradictory initiatives? Will 
she resort to the machinery of The Hague to declare 
war at Pretoria? No—that seemsimpossible. She will 
not condemn herself. She will not with her own hands 
tear up the peace-making document which she has 
hardly drawn up; she will not make the world resound 
with the noise of battle on the morrow of the day when 
she held up before its eyes the shining sign, so long ex- 
pected, of justice and peace-making. 


But what meantime were the British 

The ane ministers doing? They launched another 
the Transvaal, Gispatch to the Boers in which they re- 
newed their demand for the five years’ 

franchise, and instead of abandoning the preposterous 
claim to interfere on the ground of the suzerainty of 
1881, offered the Boers a guarantee against outside 
attack which they did not ask for, and the value of 
which, coming from the hero of the South Africa 
committee, could hardly be regarded as worth the 
paper it was written on. The offer, unasked for, of 
protection seemed to foreign observers to be an in- 
sidious method of asserting a protectorate which in the 
nature of things would entail much more control over 
their foreign policy than we have at present. The 
Transvaal, although technically not a sovereign inter- 
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THE EUROPEAN VIEW OF ENGLAND'S FRIENDLY NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH THE TRANSVAAL. 

JOHN BULL (a kind-hearted cook, to Oom Paul Krtiger, 
a fat rooster): ‘Tell me now, my dear cock, whether you 
would rather be roasted or stewed.” 

From the Borssem Yanko (Budapest, Hungary). 
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““NABOTH’S VINEYARD”’—VIEW OF THE WITWATERSRAND MINES, NEAR JOHANNESBURG, 


national state, inasmuch as it cannot make treaties 
without submitting them to our veto, is nevertheless 
sovereign and international to this extent, that it can 
make war if it pleases, and carry out any kind of 
foreign policy so long as it does not embody its decision 
not to do soin a treaty with any foreign power. But 
if once the Transvaal accepted our undertaking to pro- 
tect it from foreign attack, it would give us in a very 
practical fashion a right to control its conduct, other- 
wise the Transvaal might land us in a war at any time 
by any act of mad folly or reckless ambition. As if to 
emphasize the fact that ministers had no intention of 
honestly recognizing the independence of the little 
republic, Mr. Chamberlain contrived to insert in the 
dispatch a sinister reference to the obligations of the 
Transvaal under the ‘‘conventions,” a use of the plural 
number which the Boers at once interpreted as a de- 
cisive rejection of their plea for the abandonment of the 
suzerainty of 1881. Thus refusing what they asked for, 
and offering them the fatal gift of protectorate instead, 
we reiterated our demands for the concession of the 
five years’ franchise. 


It is the old story of Naboth’s vineyard. 

of danas We offered Naboth a price which he did 
Vineyard. not want, and we went for Naboth when 
it was refused. The difference between 

the time of Naboth and our own is that neither Jezebel 
nor the leaders of public opinion in the days of Ahab 
seem to have considered that Ahab had acted with ‘‘ex- 
traordinary patience and long-suffering moderation.” 
Ministers, however, have had no end of admiring eulo- 
gists in the press and elsewhere, who profess them- 
selves to be lost in admiration of the patience which 
the wolf has shown in not gobbling up the lamb long 
ago. If it were not so grim and tragic a subject, the 
comments of our newspapers upon the sublime self- 
control and moderation of our government would be 


enough to provoke an outburst of Homeric laughter. 
There has been nothing quite so absurd in our time, 
and nothing which fills all continental observers with 
amazement like the abysmal depths of British cant. 
Having launched this ‘‘extremely moderate” interim 
dispatch, the government set to work to furbish up 
their man-slaying machine, and the press resounded 
with declarations that if the Boers did not at once ac- 
cept the British demands, an overwhelming force of 
all arms would be hurled against the Transvaal and the 
Free State, and both republics would be blotted out of 
existence. To this accompaniment our ‘ conciliatory” 
ministers waited for the response of the Boers. 


A whole army corps, it was said, was to 

Plans be dispatched immediately on receipt of 

the War Party. % negative or evasive answer. The num- 
ber of troops of all arms in South Africa 

was to be raised to 60,000 or 70,000 men—a conquer- 
ing army which was to crush like a steam-roller the 
Transvaal the Orange Free State, the Cape Dutch, 
and any natives who might be tempted to break 
bounds. Note that as the controversy progressed it 
ceased to be a mere quarrel between us and the gov- 
ernment at Pretoria. Napoleon in 1870, it will be re- 
membered, attempted to confine his quarrel with the 
Germans exclusively to the King of Prussia; but the 
ties of blood asserted themselves, and when war was 
declared he found himself faced by the whole Germanic 
race. So it has been with us in Africa. We began by 
picking a quarrel with President Kriiger, and we now 
find ourseives face to face with the whole of the Dutch 
race in South Africa. The Orange Free State has 
thrown in its lot unreservedly with the Transvaal, 
while the sympathies of the Cape Dutch have been 
made unmistakably apparent by the action of their 
representatives, who form the majority in the Cape Par- 
liament. This contingency, however, has been provided 
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for, and current rumor states that if Mr. Schreiner and 
the ministers of the Queen at the Cape should offer 
any obstacle to the advance of the army of invasion, an 
order in council will be signed at Balmoral summarily 
abolishing responsible government in Cape Colony. 
The beginning of strife is as the letting out of water, 
and who shall say whither this quarrel will lead us? 


The Boers were in no hurry to reply to the 
last dispatch of the British Government. 
That missive concluded with the threat 
that if the reply was unsatisfactory to us 
we would once more change the issue and, abandoning 
all discussion of the franchise upon which we had 
hitherto insisted, would proceed to formulate other de- 
mands not particularly specified, but which it was 
clearly understood would entail direct interference on 
our part in the internal affairs of the Transvaal. In 
other words, if the Boers did not do what we asked 
them to do we would at once proceed to do what we 
had promised them we would not do. This was only 
one more illustration of the continual shifting of the 
issue by our government. The ministerial press, how- 
ever, and the ministerial eulogists on the platform 
were now proclaiming that the issue was to be changed 
once more. Instead of demanding the inquiry into the 
five years’ franchise which had already been offered 
them if we would abandon the suzerainty of 1881, or the 
detailed series of reforms which had not yet been formu- 
lated, all those questions which had been put up as 
stalking-horses to conceal the real question at issue 
were to be thrown overboard, and we were to go to war 
with the Transvaal solely upon the question of-assert- 
ing our supremacy or paramountcy in South Africa. 


Changing 
th 


Issue. 


Considering that no one has questioned 

Frightened this, and that it is based, in the nature 
the , of things, upon the overwhelming balance 
of forces—industrial, financial, and numer- 

ical—in South Africa, we had as little need to go to war 
to assert it as the wolf did to eat the lamb merely in 
order to prove that he had stronger teeth. Of all the 


disreputable, contemptible, and discreditable proceed- 
ings by which a nation has ever been jockeyed into war, 
this fighting for the paramountcy is about the worst. 
The wolf in the fable at least shrank from the effrontery 
of pretending to be frightened of the lamb; but here 
we had persons presumably sane proclaiming that we 





were face to face with a deadly plot on the part of the 
Dutch in South Africa to destroy our authority, and to 
establish a great Dutch republic on the ruins of the 
British empire in South Africa. Of course, when per- 
sons have worked themselves into this state of frenzy 
argument is wasted. Nations, like individuals, occa- 
sionally go mad ; but, alas ! as yet for nations no strait- 
waistcoat has been provided, otherwise it would have 
been better for Britain in this crisis. 


Since the English will now surely con- 

The Practical quer the Transvaal and also the Orange 
Free State—which, as an ally, has 

thrown in its lot with the other republic—it is to 
be hoped that the inevitable outcome may not be 
greatly delayed. The more quickly the Trans- 
vaal can be brought to submission,.the less inno- 
cent blood will be shed, and the less the world 
at large will be disturbed by this hideous crime 
against women and children and the happiness of 
thousands of homes—a crime of which the politi- 
cal leaders on both sides are guilty. If the 
Boers, the South African descendants of the 
original Dutch emigrants, had been progressive 


like the descendants of the English colonies of. 


North America, they might have kept control of 
the development of their country, and brought 
about a great independent South African repub- 
lic extending from Cape Town far to the north- 
ward and from one ocean to the other. But 
they have not proved equal to the opportunity, 
and the English have long since made them- 
selves—not in words alone, but in fact—the 


paramount power in that part of the African 


continent. Cape Colony, although under British 
sovereignty, is a free and self-governing repub- 
lic, in a far more satisfactory sense than is the 
Transvaal under the rule of Paul Kriger, who 
has held the mastery now for almost twenty 
years, and who, if not quite as absolute as a 
czar, is about as potent in affairs as a kaiser. 
When in the early future the Transvaal has been 
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DELAGOA BAY. 


annexed to the British empire, there will prob- 
ably come about almost at once a more modern 
and complete government based on the will of 
the majority than has ever been there before. 
Only, of course, it will be a majority of the 
present, rather than of the original, inhabitants ; 
and that will mean a transfer of predominant 
authority from the Dutch-speaking to the Eng- 
lish-speaking race. 


In Cape Colony the two races enjoy 
equal rights, and the system that pre- 
vails there will have to be extended 
to the Transvaal, not alone because certain per- 
sons wish to have it so, but because the move- 
ment of population that began with the develop- 
ment of the most lucrative gold mines in the 
world must inevitably bring such a result to 
pass. Of the three railroad lines that reach 
Johannesburg, which is the center of the gold- 
mining region, two come in from English terri- 
tory—namely, one from Cape Colony and one 
from Natal. The third runs from Lourenco 
Marques on Delagoa Bay, which belongs to Por- 
tugal, but which England will sooner or later 
buy, if indeed the purchase or lease has not 
already been arranged for. As we remarked last 
month, the tendencies are such that there is not 
much more chance for a permanently independ- 
ent Dutch republic in the Transvaal than for a 
permanently independent Choctaw nation in our 
Indian Territory. The paradox of the situation 
lies in the fact that the British are waging a 
scandalously unjust war to bring about a result 


Manifest 
Destiny. 


that is in the line of manifest destiny, and that 
would probably assure the largest measure of 
practical benefits to the majority of those who are 
directly concerned. But war is too severe a 
penalty for slowness to appreciate the benefits of 
membership in the British empire. Boys who 
play truant from a good school are blameworthy ; 
but it would be an extreme measure to visit 
capital punishment upon them. 


- In so far as the Boers had a good 
e Fatal , ° 
Mistake of the cause as against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Boers: —_ peculiar style of diplomacy—and cer- 
tainly their cause in law was a sound one—their 
only really valuable friends were to be found in 
the ranks of the Liberal party in England. With- 
out the help of these friends their cause was 
virtually doomed. It ought to have been plain 
enough, therefore, that they should have shown 
some deference to the judgment and wishes of 
these friends. Distinguished men of great legal 
and oratorical ability like Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. John Morley, and many others were advo- 
cating the cause of the Boers, as against Mr. 
Chamberlain, so effectively that a great body of 
English public opinion was forming in opposition 
to the mad and wicked jingoism that was ptish- 
ing the military preparations. Kriger’s best 
hope lay in suspending his own efforts at mili- 
tary preparation and appealing to the good faith 
and right feeling of the plain people of England. | 
Whatever Mr. Chamberlain may have wanted, 
and whatever the stock-jobbers and so-called 
‘¢ empire- builders ’’ may have had on their pro- 
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SCENE IN CHURCH SQUARE, PRETORIA. 


gramme, it is certain that the English people as 
a whole had no desire whatever to make war 
upon the Boers ; and on this fact the Boers should 
have placed their chief reliance. Because the 
British war party had placed itself in the wrong 
by its indecent bluster and its show of prepara- 
tions to coerce the Transvaal, there was the 
greater reason why the. Boers should not have 
made a like mistake and weakened the moral 
strength of their position by employing renegade 
European military adventurers and preparing 
on their part for a war of dynamite and devasta- 
tion. So long as it was the British war party 
that was making the loudest appeal to the princi- 
ple of violence and brute force, the peace party 
in England could be useful to the Transvaal. 


But just as soon as the Transvaal had 
taken the field to fight and had issued 
a belligerent ultimatum that the Brit- 
ish Government was sure to reject, the moment 
had come when the English Liberal leaders could 
not serve the cause of the Transvaal without 
seeming to abandon their own country in war- 
time. Thus while in a certain theoretical sense 
the Boers’ ultimatum was justifiable, it was 
wholly wrong upon every practical and moral 
ground. It slammed the door in the face of the 
only friends whose aid could avail anything. It 
made certain a war that ought not to have been 
precipitated and that might possibly have been 
averted, even without much diplomatic humilia- 
tion. The Transvaal ought to have awaited the 


Rejecting 
the 


One Chance. 


Dutch Reformed Church. 


meeting of Parliament. This remark, of course, 
is based upon the possibility that the English 
Liberals might have been able to exert influence 
enough to save for the Transvaal all the substan- 
tial rights that belonged to that republic under 
the treaty of 1884, provided the Boers on their 
part should be disposed to give the inhabitants a 
reasonably modern, liberal, and just sort of gov- 
ernment. Considered on their face, we must 
remember that the proposals presented by Sir 
Alfred Milner to President Kriger on behalf’ of 
the British were in many respects not unreason- 
able. On the contrary, they were in the direc- 
tion of more liberal and equal laws and institu- 
tions. But nobody believes that England would 
have bothered herself about internal reforms in 
the Transvaal if gold had not been discovered 
there and if these reforms had not seemed to open 
the door for English control of the situation. 


ww, The essential relations in law between 
ar will * ‘as ° 

Bring Final the Transvaal and the British empire 
Settlement. have led to a discussion that reminds 
one in some respects of the old debate in this 
country as to the relation of the residual sover- 
eignty of the States to the delegated sovereignty 
of the Union, and as to the right of a State to 
withdraw and play an independent réle. But 
when that question and others with it brought 
on the Civil War, it was clear enough that there 
could be no future field for debate. The war 
would settle matters once for all. Similarly, it 
is to be observed, there can be no future discus- 
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sions as to the suzerainty of the British empire 
over the South African republic. As a result 
of the war, that republic will either achieve com- 
plete and undisputed ‘independence or else it will 
become fully subject to the imperial authority. 
Ours is not a favorable era for the creation 
of small independent sovereignties. Rather, it 
tends toward the building up of empires and 
federations. There can, therefore, be only one 
probable outcome of the war in South Africa. 
It is too late to undo the offensive and discredit- 
able diplomacy by means of which England 
fastened a quarrel upon the Boers and provoked 
the war. There is only one effective atonement 
possible, and that lies not in wavering or retreat, 
now that the issue has been joined, but in press- 
ing forward to the quickest possible conclusions. 
England should spare no pains or cost to make 
her forces in South Africa overmastering in 
numbers and equipment. She should use every 
device of strategy to gain her military ends with 
the least possible bloodshed. She should then 
have the magnanimity to appreciate the courage 
of the Boers in being willing to lay down their 
lives for a cause that they had previously upheld 
in diplomatic arguments. Amnesty should be of 
the most generous nature, and the British con- 
trol of the Transvaal should be exercised with 
the most scrupulous regard not only for the rights, 
but for the natural prejudices and susceptibilities 
of the old-fashioned burghers. The younger 
generation will be in due time assimilated. Let 


the British historian or statesman of the future 
at least be able to point to good results of British 
sovereignty in partial mitigation of the aggress- 
iveness of the method by which that sovereign- 
ty was acquired. 


The war news from the Transvaal in 
the opening days of the conflict was 
meager for several reasons. In the 
first place, strict censorship was exercised on 
both sides. The Boers promptly moved into 
Cape Colony and the British territory of Natal. 
where they cut telegraph lines, broke railroad 
connections, occupied frontier towns and _ vil- 
lages, and pressed on to contest with the British 
garrisons a few points where it was considered 
worth while for the British to hold their ground 
pending the beginning of the larger campaign 
that must follow the arrival of the great body of 
British troops now on the way to Africa. The 
Boers took the field in two main forces, one led 
by their veteran commander General Joubert, 
who invaded Natal with the immediate object of 
gaining a victory over the British at Glencoe and 
Dundee and then at their main garrison of Lady- 
smith, while the other division operated along 
the railroad to the westward, aiming to capture 
the garrison under Colonel Baden-Powell at 
Mafeking, and to concentrate the largest possible 
force against the diamond-mining town of Kim- 
berley, where the British had made every prepa- 
ration for permanent resistance, and where Mr. 
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THE TWO REPUBLICS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS 

















Cecil Rhodes himself was on 
hand as the leading British 
citizen of South Africa. The 
British forces in Natal were 
under the command of Gen. 
Sir George Stewart White, 
and those at Kimberley, 
about 3,000 strong, were 
under the command of 
their respective regimental 
officers. The scanty reports 
of preliminary engagements 
indicated relative failure on 
the part of the Boers to make 
good use of artillery. They 
seemed to be at a disadvan- 
tage, as compared with their 
own records in _ previous 
wars, through the attempt 
to make war in the modern 
European fashion. 


These indications 
Ingfiait, were strongly 
confirmed by the 

news of an important battle 
near the British camp at 
Glencoe on the morning of 
October 20. The Boers un- 
der General Joubert himself, 
with a force estimated at 
about 6,000, had moved rap- 
idly in the night and taken 
possession of “high ground, 
from which they opened with 
artillery fire at about day- 
break. The English artillery 
answered with such precision 
and effect that the Boer guns 
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SOUTH AFRICA, WITH POPULATION FIGURES, ETC. 


were quickly silenced. Then the English, under 








cover of tremendous artilery fire, charged rap- 
idly up the hill, a Dublin regiment in advance. 
The Boers were soon compelled to retreat and 
found themselves between two fires. The Brit- 

_ ish losses in killed and wounded were reported 
at about 200, with Boer losses from three to 
four times as large. 





The As mounted infantry, using semi- 

Boer guerrilla methods and avoiding set 
Methods. ‘actions in the open, the Boers were 
formidable opponents in years gone by ; but it is 
likely that the reliance they are now placing upon 
their accumulation of modern machine guns and 
other munitions recently bought in Europe will 
prove a snare and a delusion. From the mili- 





MAJUBA HILL FROM THE RAILROAD. 


tary point of view, the oniy chance for the Boers 
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was to win brilliant successes in the early stages 
of the war, in order to raise the hopes of the 
Dutch in Cape Colony and to induce many of 
them to take part in the cause of the two repub- 
lics. President Steyn, of the Orange Free State, 
of course lost no time in calling out the burghers 
and making common cause with the people of 
the Transvaal; but Prime Minister Schreiner, 
of Cape Colony, enjoined the Dutch subjects of 
the Queen in the most solemn way to be true to 
their allegiance and to do nothing, directly or in- 
directly, to help the Transvaal. The Dutch in 
Cape Colony are about twice as numerous as 
those in the two republics. Their ultimate aid, 
therefore, is vital to President Kriger’s cause. 
The outlook in the opening days of the war was 
not favorable to the view that these Dutch sub- 
jects of the Queen would violate their obligations 
of allegiance. 


The sentiment of continental Europe 
toward England, in view of the South 
African rupture, is far from approval. 


Opinion 
on the 
Continent. 


The growth of English influence and power in’ 


the African continent has not pleased the nations 
which have colonial empires of theirown. But 
the criticisms of the press are one thing and the 
attitudes of the continental governments are 
another. The Transvaal has tried for a long 
time to obtain some sort of official encourage- 
ment from continental governments, and the 
effort has not succeeded. England must expect, 
however, that her rivals, while abstaining from 
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conduct that would give ground for offense, will 
not fail to make any indirect use they can of 
England's preoccupation for gaining some slight 





PRESIDENT STEYN, OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 


advantage elsewhere. Thus Russia will doubt- 
less regard the time as a favorable one for push- 
ing to the utmost her great 





CHARLESTOWN TUNNEL AND UATNG’S NEK. 


(Where the Boers entered Netal.) 





enterprises in Asia, and for 
acquiring some new measure 
of influence at one point or 
another upon her long and 
advancing Asiatic frontier. 


Susel Whereas the 
ussia A 
in English argue 
Asia. —_ that their claim to 
predominance in South A fri- 
ca is justified by the results 
that accrue to civilization, the 
Russians may, with a won- 
derful array of facts to sus- 
tain the argument, declare 
that their advance in Asia is 
also justified by what’ they 
achieve. It is nothing less 
than amazing to contemplate 
the manner in which Russ:a 
has brought order into Turke- 
stan and those forbidden re- 
gions where, a few years ago, 
tribal warfare was incessant. 
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Agriculture now flourishes there, towns are grow- 
ing apace, and life is worth living. The Rus- 
sians are advancing their central Asiatic railroad 
and gaining an ever-increasing influence in Af- 
ghanistan. The English would do well to wel- 
come rather than discourage the Russian advance 
in that direction, and plan for railroad connec- 
tions. Thus the British railroad system in In- 
dia, by the construction of a comparatively short 
line, could be joined to the Russian trans-Caspian 
road, and the trip from London to India could 
be shortened by many days. The idea that Rus- 
sia would like to find occasion, while England is 
engaged in the Transvaal, to make war upon the 
British empire, is altogether chimerical. There 
is no question at issue between these two great 
empires that shows any present sign of becoming 
acute or that could lend any excuse for war. 


Siberian He Russians, moreover, are engaged 
Resources and in great undertakings of interior de- 
Development. ~elonment and improvement that will 
employ ali their energies for years to come. It 
took the world a long time to realize how vast 
were the agricultural and mineral resources of 
the United States west of the Mississippi River. 
The world has not even yet begun to appreciate 
how vast are the resources, both agricultural and 
mineral, of Russia’s great undeveloped territory 
of Siberia. Siberia is no more a desert than the 
American Northwest ; and while a portion of it 
extends into the regions of the frozen north, a 
far larger portion has a climate perfectly well 
adapted to the production of wheat and other 
cereals and to the support of a great farming 
population. Coal, iron, and gold, not to mention 
other subterranean wealth, exist in Siberia in im- 
mense deposits. The area of Russia in Europe is 
about 2,000,000 square miles. The area of the 
United States, exclusive of Alaska and the new 
colonies, is in round figures 3,000,000 square 
miles. Siberia, as distinguished from Russia in 
Europe, has an area of about 5,000,000 square 
miles and a present population of about 4,000,- 
000. One of the greatest movements of the 
past year, though not commonly noted, has 
been that of almost 500,000 emigrants, mainly 
from Russia in Europe, into the parts of Siberia 
that the Russian Government is now offering in- 
ducements to develop. There has set in a tide 
of migration that is likely to become greater be- 
fore it grows less, and that reminds one of the 
development of our Western States and Terri- 
tories by colonization from the East in the twen- 
ty years immediately following the Civil War. 
With the great wheat-fields of Siberia opened up 
and with the Russian railroad system developed, 
there will be an end of those painful famines 


‘half. 


' §29 


which hitherto have from time to time visited 
various portions of Russia in Europe. 


It is to be noted that many things 
and have happened in recent weeks to 
show how strong is the growth of 
good understanding between England and Amer- 
ica. * The general American feeling that Eng- 
land ought to have avoided war with the Trans- 
vaal is not expressed in a hostile spirit. The 
English delegates to the recent international 
Congregational council at Boston brought ex- 
pressions of good-will as hearty as the welcome 
that they found prepared for them. The Pan- 
Presbyterian council at Washington offered a 
similar opportunity for the exchange of fraternal 
greetings between Englishmen and Americans. 
There is no danger that any one wili overesti- 
mate the value of these international church rela- 
tionships—Episcopalian, Methodist, and Baptist, 
as well as Presbyterian and Congregational—in 
making public opinion in one half of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world comprehensible in the other 
Literature also, like religion, furnishes a 
common bond; and if America reads Kipling, 
so does England read Mark Twain. The com- 
mon love of athletics and manly sports is an im- 
portant element in the promotion of mutual ac- 
quaintance and respect, and thus the great series 
of yacht races for the America’s cup must be 
deemed an international matter of moment by 
reason of its indirect’ influence. Sir Thomas 
Lipton, by his tact and good temper, made him- 
self so popular, not merely among yachting men 
at New York, but also in every hamlet on the 
prairies, that his failure to win the cup was al- 
most as keenly regretted throughout the United 
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“THE LION AND THE EAGLE-BIRD WERE SWIMMING FOR A 
cup.”’—From the Westminster Budget (London). 
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States as it could have been in England. This 
growth all along the line of good understanding 
between the people of the United States and 
those of Great Britain means no narrowing of 
sympathy toward men who speak other languages. 
On the contrary, it must help to bring about 
that world-wide lifting of the fog of mere tribal 
or national prejudice that has been so great an 
enemy to the progress of civilization. 


- __ Admiral Dewey’s reception has been 
e American ° ; ° 
Type of | Without parallel in this country in the 
Hero. ~_ unanimity of its enthusiasm and good- 
will. There never was a time at any moment in 
the career of George Washington himself when 
the element of partisan or personal opposition 
was not in evidence to a considerable extent. But 
Admiral Dewey has had no detractors whatso- 
ever. It should be observed, furthermore, that 
the general enthusiasm for the admiral is almost 
as unlike as possible to the spasms of ardor that 
the French people have exhibited now and then 
for what they call the ‘¢man on horseback.” 
The most striking quality of this French yearn- 
ing for a hero and a leader has always been that 


of helplessness, as if the nation were made up of 
sheep without ashepherd, bleating for a deliverer 
from the wolves. The hearty welcome of Ad- 
miral Dewey, on the contrary, has not in any 
manner partaken of a disposition to make an im- 
possible hero out of a straightforward repre- 
sentative officer of the American navy. Here 
is a man to whom there came an opportuni- 
ty to do an epoch-making piece of work in the 
line of his profession. He did it thoroughly and 
well, The French way of exalting a hero al- 
ways makes virtual confession that apart from 
this deliverer there is no other help in sight. 
The American people in honoring Dewey have, 
on the other hand, honored the entire navy. 
Further than that, they have managed to show 
that they were also congratulating themselves 
upon being able to furnish as large a supply of 
the raw material as may ever be needed for mak- 
ing such heroes as George Dewey. It has sim- 
ply happened that the Manila victory was achieved 
under circumstances where, if the admiral had 
not possessed in a very full measure the qualities 
of a good commander and a brave and capable 
man, the result might have been different. 
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— The great naval victory of Santiago 

Compared redounded less completely to the credit 
with Manila. of any one individual. The situation 
there began with a protracted blockade. It was 
not so distant from Washington, and it was 
amply and maturely considered by the President, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the naval board 
of strategy with Mahan and other experts, as 
well as by Admirals Sampson and Schley, the 
captains of the ships, and the accomplished and 
efficient complements of staff officers. It was a 
triumph for all these, and at the same time for 
men not immediately on the scene, like ex-Sec- 
retary Herbert, who bad in their time built up 
the navy and helped to give it the efficiency 
which was exhibited when the opportunity ar- 
rived. Of all men who participated in the war 
with Spain, Admiral Dewey is the one whose 
opportunity to achieve personal distinction turned 
out to be greatest, and he improved the oppor- 
tunity in such a way as to make it a wonderful 
dramatic and personal success. If Dewey had 
since shown the slightest disposition to take 
special credit to himself or to pose as a great 
man or a hero, the feeling of the public toward 
him would have been visibly changed. Those 
very arts that the typical French ‘‘man on horse- 
back’’ practices to captivate the crowd would 
make an American general or admiral the sub- 
ject of good-natured jesting. Admiral Dewey 
destroyed the Spanish fleet in the course of the 
day’s work and has been indulging in.no day 
dreams since then. He has taken what has 
come to him in a natural and manly way that has 
immensely pleased the country. He has not 
shown himself eager for honors, but he has been 
free from the affectation of waving them aside 
and assuming an air of false humility. 


His receptions at New York, Wash- 
ington, Montpelier, and Boston were 
wonderful demonstrations of the most 
agreeable sort of popular good-will, and there 
was everything in these demonstrations to cause 
the discerning onlooker to feel an added respect 
for the good sense and intelligence of the plain 
American people. Admiral Dewey has not said 
very much as yet, but it is to be inferred from 
what he has said that he is in full accord with 
the spirit of Secretary Root and the administra- 
tion in the present policy toward the Philippines. 
As soon as he reached Washington on October 
2, after his reception at New York, he urged 
upon the President the advisability of immedi- 
ately sending a number of additional vessels to 
reénforce the squadron now in Philippine waters. 
His advice was undoubtedly good and was im- 
mediately accepted. The Philippine situation 
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has been too completely in the hands of the 
army. Dewey’s presence at Washington will 
result in a larger use of the navy. After some 
days of rest and repose in his home State of Ver- 
mont, the admiral proceeded to Washington to 
enter upon his double duty of giving advice in 
his capacity as admiral of the navy and of aiding 
President Schurman and others in his capacity 
as a member of the Philippine commission. It 
is good to have Dewey at work again, and alto- 
gether reassuring. 


President 4m what both men have said there 

Schurman’s is ample reason to believe that Presi- 

Address» dent Schurman and Admiral Dewey 
understand one another and ‘will act in harmony. 
The spirit in which President Schurman con. 
ceived of our duties in the Philippines was set 
forth by him most ably and satisfactorily in an 
address to the members of Cornell University at 
the opening of the new term on September 28. 
This address seems to us to have very exception- 
al public importance, because it foreshadows at 
least the tone and temper of the report that the 
Philippine commission will make in the near 
future. By authority of President Schurman 
and under his careful revision we publish 
that address elsewhere in this number of tlie 
Review. Those of our readers who are inclined 
to take an adverse view of the presence and policy 
of the American Government in the Philippines 
should read this acdress with care, and endeavor 
at least to find some consolation in the reflection 
that the administration has of its own accord 
sought out and given official authority to such 
advisers as President Schurman in this address 
shows himself to be. 


President McKinley made a notable 
visitation through the Northwest last 
month, his itinerary taking him as 
far as the Dakotas. He was absent from Wash- 
ington some fifteen days, during which time he 
made an average of five or six speeches a day 
and was heard by hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple. In view of the fact that State campaigns 
were in progress, notably in Ohio, some of the 
newspapers have argued that the tour was solely 
for purposes of political effect. The President in 
fact, however, had long ago committed himself 
to more or less positive acceptances of invitations 
to be present at a Galesburg, Ill., anniversary of 
the Lincoln- Douglas debates, to visit Minneapolis 
and St. Paul (with the return of a Minnesota 
regiment from the Philippines as a factor in the 
fixing of the date), and, what was most pressing 
of all, to be the guest of Chicago at a great 
autumn festival in which several special occasions 
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THE NEW FEDERAL BUILDING AT CHICAGO AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN COMPLETED. 
(From drawing furnished by the architect, Henry Ives Cobb.) 


were to be merged, such as the celebration of 
what is called ‘‘ Chicago Day” on October 9 and 
the laying of the corner-stone of the magnificent 
new federal building that is to be one of the great 
architectural monuments of the nation. Mr. Mc- 
Kinley’s journey was so arranged as to enable 
him to participate in the celebrations at Gales- 
burg, Chicago, and the Twin Cities, and by 
pressing invitation the tour was so extended as 
to make the itinerary embrace many other local- 
ities. Several members of the Cabinet were of 
the party, and they relieved the President of a 
part of the oratorical duties of such a trip, and 
carried off their full share of the oratorical laurels. 


It happens, indeed, that Mr. McKin- 
ley, who is himself a pleasing and 
versatile speaker, has in his Cabinet a 
galaxy of exceptionally accomplished orators. 
‘here are few men in the United States more apt 
and eloquent as public speakers than Mr. Long, 
the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Root, the Secre- 
tary of War, Mr. Charles Emory Smith, the 
Postmaster-General, and Mr. Griggs, the Attor- 
ney-General. Mr. Hay, Secretary of State, is a 
writer who has made his mark in several fields of 
literature, and is also equal to occasions that call 
for serious addresses or after-dinner oratory. 
Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Agriculture, is a 
convincing and impressive speaker of long ex- 
perience. Mr. Gage, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. Hitchcock, the Secretary of the 
Interior, are, of course, business men accustomed 
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to affairs rather than to the public platform. 
Mr. Gage, however, has made numerous ad- 
dresses of a superior character. In Mr. Root it 
is evident that the administration has received 
an acquisition of rare value. He can act as well 
as speak, and no one can well doubt his serious- 
ness and his perfect sincerity. He made a very 
notable speech at Chicago on October 7 that 
gave the country no little satisfaction. It was. 
the speech of a man who does not care to assume 
unnecessary responsibility, but who, on the other 
hand, takes squarely the responsibility that be- 
longs to his position, and knows his own mind. 
While Mr. Root holds the portfolio, the War 
Department will be conducted from his office and 
not from that of either one or another of the 
subordinate staff bureaus in Washington. 

Mr. Root’s Mr. Root’s programme is as clear as. 

Pregremme § the day. In the first place, he has 
Chicago Speech. no misgivings about our being in the 
Philippines. In international law, the responsi- 
bility for the exercise of what 1s called ‘‘sover- 
eignty ’’ over those islands now belongs to our 
Government and to no other. He holds it our 
first duty to all interests to secure in those islands 
submission to authority, and to establish peace, 
order, and the reign of law. Mr. Root proposes. 
to bring this about in the shortest possible time 
by the use of a military force equal to the task. 
It must be remembered that we have not been 
prosecuting the Philippine campaign hitherto at. 
the period of the year most favorable for march- 
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ing. That period begins at about this time. Our 
unfortunate conflict with the troops of Aguinaldo 
began in the month of February. It is to be 
hoped that the next few weeks may see the over- 
throw of the insurgent movement. One reason, 
it is supposed, for the prompt dispatch of more 
vessels of our navy to Philippine waters is to aid 
the land campaign by a better patrol of the coast- 
line for the sake of shutting off ammunition and 
general military supplies that have come in from 
the Asiatic mainland and other Kast Indian 
islands. In his Chicago speech Mr. Root said 
that 17,000 of our volunteer troops have now 
been brought back from the other side of the 
world, and that a fresh army of 27,000 men had 
been sent there and were on the ground, while 
17,000 more were on the way and another 17,- 
000 were in camp ready to start. ‘‘ By Novem- 
ber 15,” Mr. Root went on to explain, ‘‘ 49,000 
American troops will answer to the commands of 
Generals Otis, Lawton, and MacArthur. By the 
end of the following month 65,000 will be there.”’ 
Speaking of the quality of these troops, Mr. Root 
declared that they were picked young men of 
exceptional excellence, and illustrated the state- 
ment by saying that in the month of July we 
enlisted 2,900 men for the regular army, and 
that these were selected from over 14,000 appli- 
cants, over 11,000 having been rejected. It is 
not to be inferred that the 11,000 were the 
maimed, the halt, and the blind, for presumably 
they were nearly all young men who might in an 
emergency have been enlisted as good average 
material out of which to make soldiers. But in- 
asmuch as the army can accomplish its work more 
effectively with the very strongest men, it has 
set its standard high. This, of course, is a mer- 
ciful policy, for the percentages of sickness and 
death from fevers and the hardships incident to 
active army life in the tropics will be much 
smaller with these carefully selected men than 
with those less perfectly fitted for such tests of 
physical endurance. 


Mr. Long's If Mr. Root’s speech, just quoted, is to 


Address to be ranked as one of the most important 
Dewey. utterances of the month, it is worth 


while, perhaps, to allude to Mr. Long’s brief ad- 
dress to Admiral Dewey on the occasion of his 
reception at Washington as one of the most 
graceful specimens of recent oratory. It re- 
capitulated the meritorious services of the ad- 
miral, and continued in a vein of which the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are a good specimen : 

No captain ever faced a more crucial test than 
when that morning, bearing the fate and the honor of 
your country in your hand, thousands of miles from 
home, with every foreign port in the world shut to you, 
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nothing between you and annihilation but the thin 
sheathing of your ships, your cannon, and your devoted 
officers and men, you moved up on the enemy’s batter- 
ies on shore and on sea with unflinching faith and 
nerve, and before the sun was half way up in the 
heavens had silenced the guns of the foe, sunk the hos- 
tile fleet, demonstrated the supremacy of the American 
sea power, and transferred to the United States an em- 
pire of the islands of the Pacific. 

Later, by your display of large powers of adminis- 
tration, by your poise and prudence, and by your great 
discretion, not only in act, but also in word, which is 
almost more important, you proved yourself a great 
representative citizen of the United States as well as 
now its great naval hero. The luster of the American 
navy was gloriously bright before, and you have added 
to it anew luster. Its constellation of stars was glori- 
ous before, and you have added to it another star of 
the first magnitude. And yet many of your grateful 
countrymen féel that in the time to come it will be 
your still greater honor that you struck the first blow, 
under the providence of God, in the enfranchisement of 
those. beautiful islands which make the great: empire 
of the sea; in relieving them from the bondage and 
oppression of centuries ; and in putting them on their 
way, under the protecting shield of your country’s 
guidance, to take their place in the civilization, the 
arts; the industries, the liberties, and all the good 
things of the most enlightened and happy nations of 
the world, so that generations hence your name shall 
be a household word enshrined in their history and in 
their hearts. 

Clouds and darkness may linger about them now, 
but the shining outcome is as sure as the rising of the 
sun. Whatever the passing tribulations and difficulties 
of the present moment, they will in due time, soon and 
surely, give way to the dawn of a glorious new day— 
a day not of any mere selfish imperial dominion of one 
people over another, but of the imperial moral and 
physical growth and expansion of all the peoples, what- 
ever their race or language or color, who have come 
under the shelter of the broad shield of the United 
States of America. 


With some vacations and adjourn- 
ments, the committee of the New 
York Legislature known as the Mazet 
Committee has continued through a number of 
months to make inquiry into the conditions of 
municipal government in New York City. A 
great variety of subjects has been under investi- 
gation, and much information of a valuable sort 
has been brought to public notice. One of the 
subjects more recently taken up has been that of 
the relation of the bench to politics. It has been 
shown that large contributions to campaign funds 
on the part of candidates for judgeships, espe- 
cially on the part of those nominated by favor 
of Tammany Hall, have been habitual. The pu- 
ri‘y of the American bench is to be desired above 
almost anything else in our public life. Con- 
tributions by candidates for judicial office have 
been so large at times in New York as to give 
some color to the charge that such offices are 
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JUSTICE GEORGE C. BARRETT, OF THE NEW YORK 
SUPREME COURT. 


(Renominated by all parties.) 


bought and sold. If the influence of politics 
went no further than to place men on the bench, 
it would indeed be bad enough. But the worst 
trouble is that the modern game of politics is 
mixed up at a hundred points with the modern 
game of money-making ; and the politicians who 
are potent in granting judgeships are also in a 
position to profit in a variety of ways by the 
manner in which the judges fulfill certain of 
their official duties, such as the appointment of 
referees and soon. The subject has been dis- 
cussed during the past few weeks in a sensible 
way by the newspapers and citizens of New York. 
The City Club and the Bar Association took up 
the question with great earnestness in view of the 
fact that a number of judges were to be chosen 
at the approaching election on November 7. 
The Republican organization also committed itself 
emphatically to the doctrine that judicial candi- 
dates should be kept as free as possible from 
political influence, and declared its desire to 
join with the Citizens’ Union, the Bar Associa- 
tion, the City Club, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the selection of good candidates for the 
vacancies to be filled. In consequence, the in- 
dependent organizations succeeded in agreeing 
with the Republicans upon a satisfactory ticket. 
It happens that Judge Barrett, who has served 


twenty-eight years on the bench, and who is a 
Democrat with Tammany indorsement, has also 
been agreed upon for reélection by the Republi- 
cans and independents. It is to be wished that 
a similar amount of good sense and princi- 
ple might be exhibited in the selection of candi- 
dates for all other elective offices as well as for 
the bench. But meanwhile the principle of in- 
aependence and non-partisanship is more nec- 
essary in the choice of judges than in that of 
law-makers or executive officers. 


The Venezuelan boundary question 
Mebitration bas been finally settled by a decision 

of the board of arbitration announced 
on October 3. As our readers will remember, 
the court consisted of five judges, two of whom 
were appointed by Venezuela and two by Great 
Britain, while the fifth, who acted as president 
of the tribunal and umpire, was Professor Mar- 
tens, of Russia, an authority on international law. 
Venezuela, instead of naming two of her own 
citizens, chose to Lave her interests represented 
by Americans, and designated Chief Justice 
Fuller and Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court. 
Great Britain similarly dignified the occasion 
and appointed Lord Chief Justice Russell and 
Justice Collins. The Venezuelans employed 
several distinguished American lawyers to pre- 
sent their case, besides sending legal represent- 
atives from their -own country. Their chief 
counsel was ex-President Benjamin Harrison. 
England was in like manner represented by dis- 
tinguished counsel. The evidence presented on 
both sides was exceedingly volumincus, ample 
time having been devoted to its preparation. 
The lawyers occupied many days in summing up 
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1868. There was no thought 
when we bought Alaska of 
vagueness, obscurity, or un- 
certainty as to the boundary 
lines of the property 1n proc- 
ess of transfer. The later 
Canadian theory that the 
Alaskan coast-line of the 
United States is fragmentary, 
rather than continuous, is a 
novel one. Like many the- 
ories, it owes its origin to 
new circumstances that have 
made it desirable. The wish, 
in other words, has_ been 
father to the thought. The 
new modus vivendi fortunate- 
ly agreed upon late.in Octo- 
ber fixes a convenient line, 











that might well enough be 
made permanent. It pre- 











THE PROVISIONAL ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 


serves our continuous water 
front, while giving Canada a 


(The boundary commonly claimed by the United States is indicated by the broken frontier more manageable for 


line sweeping across the upper part of the mapina bold curve. The line claimed 
by Canada is not shown, but would be near the bottom of the map. The bound- 


the customs officers and the 


ary established temporarily by the modus vivendi is shown by the solid line A B, police force than the strictly 
and it is to be continued to the American boundary as shown by the dotted line. gecyrate line. 

This provisional line retains for the United States full possession and control of 

the coast, of all harbors, towns, and villages, and of the Porcupine River region, 


lying south of Klukwan and west of Pyramid Harbor, which is supposed to be rich 


in gold.)—From the Tribune (New York). 


the cases of their respective clients. The tri- 
bunal was fortunate enough to reach a unanimous 
decision. The accompanying map shows the 
line now established. The business of this tri- 
bunal was to settle a practical dispute at the end 
of the nineteenth century ; and it had to find 
what, upon the whole, would be an equitable 
adjustment, in view of a very great variety of 
considerations. The extent of territory affected 
by what we may call the theoretical dispute was 
very much greater than that included in what 
we may call the practical dispute. Some respect 
had naturally to be shown the early history of 
the respective titles of Venezuela and British 
Guiana. But regard had also to be shown to the 
more recent facts of colonization and develop- 
ment, and to the actual rights and claims of the 
people now on eartli. 


mek Some boundary disputes are com- 
pared : P . 

with the paratively simple, resting upon the 
Alaskan Case. correct, interpretation of a modern 
treaty. Of this sort is the present Alaskan bound- 
ary dispute, where the line was described in a 
treaty between England and Russia in 1825 and 
reaffirmed in the same descriptive language in a 
transfer from Russia to the United States in 


The Hague Since the Mon- 
and the Monroe 0° Doctrine has 

Doctrine. gained such pres- 
tige and shown itself of such benefit to the world in 
bringing about the peaceful settlement of the Ven- 
ezuelan boundary dispute and the emancipation of 
Cuba, it is scarcely to be supposed that the United 
States would at this time cast it aside or in any 
manner take action to endanger its future utility. 
Yet it has been asserted in some quarters that 
our participation in the peace congress at The 
Hague involved an entire change of attitude on 
our part, so that henceforth we would be drawn 
into the quarrels of Kurope, while on the other 
hand Europe by our consent would take charge 
of western hemisphere matters. This view, 
however,,is not based upon a right understanding 
of what was done at the peace conference. We 
present elsewhere in this number an article from 
the pen of Mr. Frederick W. Holls, of the 
American delegation to the conference at The 
Hague, who writes with authority upon the con. 
ference in general, and especially upon the rela- 
tion of its results to the future action of the 
United States under the Monroe Doctrine. 


8 The revolution in Venezuela led by 

‘ome Western oP “ 

Hemisphere Gen. Cipriano Castro has been suc- 
Afairs. cessful. On October 20 President 

Andrade yielded everything to his intrepid op- 
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ponent. The causes of the revolution can only 
be understood by a review of several years of 
Venezuela political controversy. Castro is a 
young man of about thirty-six, with a good rep- 
utation. It is to be hoped that he will be able 
to give the country a stable administration. It 
was understood that a constitutional convention 
would be called and that Castro’s military tri- 
umph would be confirmed by legal formalities. 
Castro should take lessons of President Diaz, of 
Mexico. This Mexican gentleman is now in the 
thick of political discussion at home, in view of 
the fact that the time is coming around for an- 
other presidential election. He was expected at 
the recent celebration in Chicago, but the vice- 
president, Sefior Mariscal, came in his place. 
A much more important reason than the laying 
of the corner-stone in Chicago for a visit from 
the distinguished party of Mexicans was to be 
found in the great Commercial Congress at Phil- 
adelphia, where international trade has in the 
past month been discussed by representatives of 
various nations, European as well as American. 
This notable trade parliament will have been 
in session several weeks, and a review of it will 
properly fall to next month’s budget. In San 
Domingo the success of the rebellion led by 
General Jiminez has now been confirmed by an 
election held on October 20, which makes him 
president in law as well as in fact. 
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New England makes so large an in- 
terest of the work of education that 
the whole country cheerfully recog 
nizes both her leadership and also the broad 
national spirit with which her colleges and uni- 
versities are imbued. Last month was especially 
noteworthy in the history of New England edu- 
cation by reason of the inauguration of several 
new executive heads. The most conspicuous of 
these affairs was the formal induction of Pres- 
ident Arthur T. Hadley into the presidency of 
Yale. A great body of distinguished educators 
and public men were present, and President 
Hadley won golden opinions by an address in 
which his views of the right future development 
and work of Yale University were clearly set 
forth. This inauguration at Yale took place on 
October 18. Earlier in the month Miss Caroline 
Hazard was installed as president of the college 
for women at Wellesley, Mass. On the 11th 
President George Harris was inaugurated at 
Amherst College, and on the 17th Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce was officially installed as president of 
Brown University at Providence, R.-I. The 
addresses of all these new presidents were cred- 
itable as intellectual efforts, and encouraging in 
that they exhibited a clear comprehension of 
what it means to superintend the higher educa- 
tion of young Americans in this generation. 
They all showed thorough belief in the duty of 
the American college to keep itself in close re- 
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GENERAL CASTRO. 
(New Venezuelan president.) 


lationship to the democratic life and institutions 
of the country. On September 29 the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa installed its new president, Dr. 
George E. MacLean. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From September 21 .v October 20, 1899.) 


THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


September 22.—Insurgents ditch a railroad train south 
of Angeles and open fire on the derailed cars, killing 2 
Americans and wounding 5; they are finally put to 
flight. 

September 23.—The Charleston, Monterey, Concord, 
and Zafiro bombard Olangapo, on Subig Bay, for three 
hours; men are then landed, under heavy insurgent 
tire, and destroy cannon; 1 American is wounded.... 
Strong insurgent positions west of Cebu are attacked 
by men of the Nineteenth, Sixth, and Twenty-third 
Infantry, the Sixth Artillery, and the Tennessee vol- 
unteers, under General Snyder; 7 forts are taken, 
with mounted cannon, and 14 intrenched and fortified 
places. 

September 28.—Generals MacArthur and Wheeler 
capture Porac, a town eight miles northwest of Bacolor, 
in Luzon; simultaneously the insurgent forces near 
Angeles are engaged by the American troops under 
General Wheaton. 

September 30.—Fourteen Americans taken prisoners 
by the Filipinos are released at Angeles. 

October 1.—Filipino commissioners hold a fruitless 
interview with General Otis at Manila....Captain 
Poore, of the Sixth Infantry, attacks and scatters the 
insurgents near Tabuan, in the island of Negros. 


October 2.—Insurgents along the Bacoor road attack 
the American troops under Gen. Frederick D. Grant 
and are repulsed with heavy loss; Capt. Bogardus 
Eldridge, Fourteenth Infantry, is mortally wounded. 


October 8.—General 
Lawton, with a com- 
bined force of ma- 
rines, infantry, and 
artillery, disperses 
the Filipinos between 
Bacoor and Imus. 


October 4.—The 
town of Parafiaque, 
on Manila Bay, is at- 
tacked by insurgents 
and set on fire ; two 
companies of the 
Fourteenth Infantry, 
under Colonel Dag- 
gett, repulse the at- 
tack....The armored 
cruiser Brooklyn ana 
the gunboats Mari- 
etta and Machias are 
ordered to Manila. 

October 5.—The 
cruisers New Or- 
leans, Nashville, and 
Badger are ordered to proceed to Manila. 

October 6.—Gen. Frederick D. Grant advances from 
Imus and drives the insurgents from the west. bank of 
the Imus River. 








Copyright, 1899, by E. Chickering. 
MR. W. MURRAY CRANE. 
(Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts.) 


October 8.—Troops under General Schwan, with ma- 
rines landed from the gunboats Wheeling, Petrel, and 
Callao, advance from Bacoor and drive the Filipinos 
from the towns of Cavite, Bultos, and Novaleta, south 
of Manila. 

October 9.—General Schwan’s column enters San 
Francisco de Mala- 
bon without opposi- 
tion; Capt. Wood- 
bridge Geary, of the 
Thirteenth Infantry, 
is mortally wounded 
...._Insurgents at- 
tack the American 
line on the outskirts 
of Manila; the 
Twenty-fifth Infan- 
try and Battery E of 
the Fourth Artillery 











repulse the attack. 

October 12. — Gen- 
eral Young leaves 
Santa Ana and occu- 
pies Arayat, the reb- 
els retreating toward 
Magalan....Insur- 
gents are driven from 
a strong position at 
Muntinlupa: 8 
Americansare killed, 

October 20.—G en- 
eral Young’s advance 
guard of General Lawton’s column occupies San Isidro ; 
the American loss is 1 killed and 2 wounded. 
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(Democratic candidate for governor 
of Massachusetts.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN., 


September 21.—Massachusetts Democrats nominate 
Robert Treat Paine, Jr., for governor....Nebraska 
Republicans nominate candidates for Supreme Court 
judge and regents of the State University....Governor 
Lowndes, of Maryland, demands the resignation of 
Senator Wellington as chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee. 

September 22.—Rev. Albert B. Coats accepts the 
nomination of the Massachusetts Prohibitionists for 
governor. 

September 23.—The Ohio campaign is opened with 
speeches by Governor Roosevelt, of New York, and 
Judge Nash, the Republican candidate for governor.... 
Major Jones, of Toledo, independent candidate . for 
governor of Ohio, challenges the Republican and 
Democratic candidates for a joint debate....John M. 
Tomlinson (Bryan Dem.) announces himself a candi- 
date for governor of Alabama. 

September 25.—Senator Wellington, of Maryland, re- 
signs the chairmanship of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, making a bitter attack on Governor 
Lowndes....Justices of the New York Supreme Court 
testify before the Mazet Committee in regard to the as- 
sessment of judicial nominees by political parties. 
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September 28.—Amos L. Allen is nominated by the 
Republicans and Luther F. McKinney by the Demo- 
crats of the First Maine District, to succeed ex-Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed in Congress. 


September 30.—President McKinley having approved 
the sentence of the court-martial in the case of Capt. 
Oberlin M. Carter, Corps of Engineers, Captain Carter 
is arrested and imprisoned ; the sentence includes dis- 
missal from the service, a fine of $5,000, and five years’ 
imprisonment at hard labor....John R. McLean opens 
the Ohio Democratic campaign. 


October 2.—Democrats assembled in large numbers 
at Dallas, Texas, welcome W. J. Bryan and other party 
leaders. 

October 4.—The President, accompanied by Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley and tie members of the Cabinet, starts on a 
journey of 5,000 miles through the middle West. 


October 6.—Massachusetts Republicans nominate W. 
Murray Crarie for governor. 


October 7%7.—President McKinley and Postmaster- 
General Smith speak at Galesburg, IIl., on the anniver- 
sary of one of the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 

October 9.—President McKinley lays the corner-stone 
of the new federal building in Chicago and reviews a 
military and civic parade. 

October 11.—The New York County Republican and 
Democratic conventions make judiciary nominations. 

October 12.—In a speech at Minneapolis to returning 
Minnesota soldiers President McKinley defends his 
Philippine policy. 

October 14.—The Citizens’ Union, of New York City, 
decides to support the fusion ticket nominated by the 
Republicans. 

October 16.—The work of taking the Cuban census is 
begun under the direction of American officials....W. 
J. Bryan begins a stumping tour of Kentucky in sup- 
port of the candidacy of William Goebel for the gov- 
ernorship. 

October 18.—President McKinley makes the last 
speech of his tour at Youngstown, Ohio, and returns to 
Washington. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


September 21.—The Orange Free State’s Volksraad 
assembles at Bloemfontein in special session....The 
British battleship London is launched at Portsmouth. 

September 22.—The supreme court-martial of Spain. 
sentences Admiral Montojo, who surrendered to Ad- 
miral Dewey at Manila, to be placed on the reserve list. 


September 23.—The Austrian cabinet resigns....At 
the Swedish elections for the second chamber of the 
Riksdag Stockholm returns 21 out of 22 Liberal candi- 
dates. 

September 25.—Two of the conspirators against the 
life of ex-King Milan of Servia are sentenced to death ; 
one of these is shot and the other is pardoned ; ten are 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, one to nine 
years, seven to five years, and six are acquitted. 

September 26.—Gen. Manuel Guzman Alvarez, gov- 
ernor of the province of Bermudez, joins General Castro 
in the revolt against the government of Venezuela.... 
The French minister of war selects General Delanne 
as successor to General Brault as head of the general 
staff. 

September 29.—General Castro, the Venezuelan in- 
surgent leader, establishes a provisional government 
at Valencia....Herr Schmidt, a socialist member of 
the German Reichstag, is sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment for publishing a fairy tale reflecting on 
Emperor William. 

October 2.—A ukase is issued in Servia raising the 
state of siege established in Belgrade at the time of the 
attempted assassination of ex-King Milan. 

October 12.—The Sultan of Turkey issues a decree 
promising reforms to Armenians. 

October 13.—A new cabinet is formed in Bulgaria. 

October 17.—The British Parliament meets to take 
action on the war in South Africa. 

October 18.—Dr. von Fuchs is reélected president 
of the Austrian Reichsrath....A German warship is 
lainched at Hamburg. , 

October 20.—The British House of Commons votes 
the army estimates. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


September 21.—Three British transports with troops 
for South Africa leave Bombay. 

September 22.—At a cabinet meeting in London it is 
decided to make no further diplomatic representations 
to the South African Republic till British forces at the 
Cape have been materially increased. 

September 25.—The British Government announces 
that new proposals for a final settlement of the South 
African dispute will be formulated soon....The United 
States Government permits the landing of 700 Chinese 
at Manila. 

September 27.—Ex-President Harrison finishes his ar- 
gument before the Anglo-Venezuelan arbitration tri- 
bunal. 

September 28.—The Raad of the Orange Free State 
decides to support the Transvaal in the event of war 
with Great Britain. 

October 3.—The Anglo-Venezuelan boundary tribunal 
renders its decision at Paris. 

October 4.—The British Government authorizes an 




















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 





























GEN. SIR GEORGE STEWART WHITE. 
(The British commander in Natal.) 


immediate expenditure of $15,000,000 for moving troops 
and muniticns to South Africa. 

October 5.—British troops to the number of 2,500 are 
landed in Natal. 

October 7.—A royal proclamation orders the mobili- 
zation of the British reserves. 

October 9.—Premier Laurier, of Canada, and Vice- 
President Mariscal, of Mexico, participate in the Chica- 
go festival. 

October 10.—The South African Republic sends an 
vitimatum to Great Britain demanding arbitration and 
the withdrawal of troops from the borders. 


October 12.—The Boers invade Natal from the Trans- 
vasl and the Orange Free State ; Great Britain refuses 
to discuss the demands of the Boer ultimatum. 


October 20.—Boer artillery attack the British position 
at Glencoe and are repulsed by Gen. Sir William Penn 
Symons, under cover of the British artillery ; “‘eneral 
Symons is severely wounded ; all the Boers’ guas are 
captured ; losses on both sides are heavy....An Alaskan 
boundary modus vivendi is signed at Washingtcr. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


September 21.—The members of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science are entertained by 
members of the French Association at Boulogne....In 
connection with the wreck of the Dominion Line steamer 
Scotsmanin the Strait of Belle Isle, 15 women and chil- 
dren are drowned. 

September 22.—M. Zola publishes in the Awrore a 
letter to Madame Dreyfus recounting the steps by which 
the release of her husband has been brought about, and 
urging a continuance of the agitation to establish his 
innocence....Additional cases of bubonic plague are re- 
ported from Lourengo Marques, Delagoa Bay, South 
Africa. 

September 23.—In a collision on the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad at Florence, Colo., 6 passengers are 
killed....Postmaster-General Smith issues an order ex- 
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tending the postage rates of the United States to Porto 
Rico. 

September 24.—An anti-war demonstration in Trafal- 
gar Square, London, is broken up by war sympathizers 
....-More cases of bubonic plague are reported from 
Alexandria. 

September 25.—Severe earthquake shocks are felt in 
Alaska....There is a demonstration in Paris on the oc- 
casion of the funeral of Scheurer-Kestner....The Atlas 
Steamship Company’s steamer Adula, from Baltimore 
to Kingston, founders on the south coast of Jamaica ; 
5 lives are lost.... The executive committee of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association at Cleveland decides to raise the 
wages of vessel crews from 10 to 20 per cent. 


September 26.—A succession of severe earthquake 
shocks is experienced at Darjeeling, India, accompanied 
by heavy rain and extensive landslides .... Admiral 
Dewey arrives at New York in his flagship Olympia. 

Septémber 27.—The United States cruiser Chicago, 
flagship of Rear Admiral Howison, arrives at New York, 
having completed a journey around Africa and to South 
American ports....The Pan-Presbyterian Alliance is 
opened in Washington, D. C. 


September 28.—The International Geographical Con- 
gress is opened in Berlin by Prince Albrecht of Prussia. 
September 29.—A 
grand naval parade 
takes place in New 
York harbor and 
up the Hudson 
River in honor of 
Admiral Dewey’s 
return from Ma- 
nila....There is a 
panic in the New 
Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change caused by 
false quotations 
showing enormons 
advances in the 
Liverpool market. 
September 30.—A 
great land parade 
in honor of Ad- 
miral Dewey is 
held in New York 
City ; a loving cup 
is presented to the 
admiral by the city 
...-Only 18 deaths 
from yellow fever 
are reported for the month of September in Havana. 
October 2.—Admiral Dewey is welcomed in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and reviews a parade of civic organizations. 


October 3.—The sword voted by Congress is presented 
to Admiral Dewey at the Capitol in Washington, with 
addresses by President McKinley and Secretary Long ; 
in the evening a dinner is given by the President in the 
White House in honor of the admiral....More than 1,000 
men join the strike at Cramp’s shipyard in Philadelphia 
....Miss Caroline Hazard is installed as president of 
Wellesley College....The first of the international yacht 
races off Sandy Hook is declared off owing to the ex- 
piration of the time limit. 


October 4.—The eightieth birthday of the Italian 

















GEN. P. A. CRONJE. 


(General Cronje, who is leading the 
Boer troops on the border, is re- 
garded, after General Joubert, as 
the best fighter in the Transvaal. 
He was in command of the Boer 
force that defeated Dr. Jameson.) 
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statesman, Sefior Crispi, is celebrated at Palermo.... 
Admiral Dewey is formally detached from the Olympia 
at his own request by Secretary Long. 

October 5.—A car-load of gold ore shipped from Dead- 
wood, S. D., to Denver, gives a return of about $85,000, 
the richest car-load ever shipped from the Black Hills 
....The Bank of England raises its rate of discount from 
4'¢ to 5 per cent. 

October 6.—A statue of John Ericsson, the designer 
of the Monitor, is unveiled at Gothenburg, Sweden.... 
The Pan-Presbyterian Alliance closes its sessions in 
Washington, D. C. 

October 7.—Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands 
and her mother are received at Potsdam by the Emperor 
William. 

October 8.—The corner-stone of amonument to Charles 
Stewart Parnell is laid in Dublin. 

October 10.—The Church Congress opens in London 
....The United States Treasury Department decides to 
anticipate payment of interest on the public debt for 
the remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900. 

October 11.—The bubonic plague appears in north 
China....Prof. George Harris is inaugurated as presi 
dent of Amherst College. 

October 12.—The International Commercial Congress 
at Philadelphia is opened with an address by Assistant 
Secretary of State David J. Hill. 

October 13.—A train on the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway is held up near Dekalb, Il., the express car 
blown up with dynamite, and the safe rifled by robbers. 

October 14.—The firms engaged in the calico-printing 
trade in Lancashire, Scotland, organize a combine capi- 
talized at £10,000,000....The city of Boston holds a great 
celebration in honor of Admiral Dewey. 

October 16.—The eighth attempt to sail a race in the 
America’s cup series is successful, the Colwmbia de- 
feating the Shamrock by 10 minutes and 8 seconds 
(corrected time) over a course 15 miles to windward and 
return. 

October 17.—The Rev. Dr. Faunce is- officially in- 
stalled as president of Brown University....In the race 
for the America’s cup the Shamrock’s topmast is 
broken ; the Columbia sails over the course under the 
agreement, winning the race. 

October 18.—Prof. Arthur T. Hadley is inaugurated 
as president of Yale University. 

October 20.—The Colwmbia wins her third consecu- 
tive victory from the Shamrock in the America’s cup 
contest by 6 minutes and 34 seconds (corrected time) in 
a stiff breeze. 


OBITUARY. 
September 22.—General Brault, chief of the French 
general staff, 62....Maj. George Edward Pond, an au- 


thoritative writer on military topics, 62. 

September 23.—Haines D. Cunningham, a well-known 
newspaper correspondent of Albany, N. Y., 57....Rich- 
ard Montgomery Griffin, an Albany newspaper editor, 
84....Mrs. P. F. W. Peck, for sixty-five years a resident 
of Chicago, 88. 

September 24.—Dr. George A. Hendricks, professor of 
anatomy in the University of Minnesota, 49. 

September 25.—John Sleeper Clarke, the eminent 
American comedian, 67....Ex-Judge George Franklin 
Danforth, of the New York Court of Appeals, 80.... 
Capt. Francis S. Haggerty, U.S. N., retired, 90....Con- 



































THE LATE EX-SENATOR JAMES HARLAN, OF IOWA. 


(From a portrait made when Senator Harlan was in his 
prime.) 


sul Willshire Butterfield, American historical writer, 
75....Rev. Dr. Jared B. Flagg, Sr., American artist, 
80....Gustav E. Stechert, a well-known New York book 
importer, 59. 

September 27.—Gen. Henry Heth, a Confederate chief- 
tain and historian, 74. 

September 29.—Rt. Hon. John Monroe, LL.D., for 


some years a judge of the Irish High Court of Justice,, 


60....Segantini, the Swiss painter. 

September 30.—Surgeon-General Sir Charles A. Gor- 
don, K.C.B., 78. 

October 1.—Gen. Alfred J. Vaughn, of the Confeder- 
ate army. 

October 5.—Ex-United States Senator James Harlan, 
of Iowa, 79. 

October 12.—Baron Thomas Henry Farrer, a distin- 
guished authority on trade and finance, 80.... Lorenzo 
Dow, a well-known inventor, 74....Gilmore Meredith, 
a prominent citizen of Baltimore, 7%. 

October 13.—Vice-Admiral Philip Howard Colomb, 
of the British navy, 68. 

October 14.—Ex-Congressman John T. Harris, of Vir 
ginia, 76....Charlotte, sister of Heinrich Heine, the 
German poet, 99....Maj. Russell Sturgis, of Boston, for 
many years active in Y. M. C. A. work. 

October 15.—Lawrence Gronlund, the socialist author, 
53. 

October 16.—Prof. Edward Orton, of Columbus, Ohio, 
an eminent geologist, 70. 

October 17.—Joseph Wood, believed to have been the 
oldest locomotive engineer in the United States, 90. 

October 19.—William Henry Appleton, the New York 
publisher, 86. 
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BRYAN HAS A SORE THROAT. 


Dr. Pusiid OPinton: ‘‘I have diagnosed your case care- 
fully and find that you talk too much. I recommend that 


you give usa good long rest.” 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 





THE LATEST TRANSPARENCY, 


CHorus, (Bryan, Lentz, and Altgeld): ‘“Here’s a real 
bogy man.” 
(An Ohio Republican campaign cartoon.) 
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M’KINLEY AND BRYAN SEE AN APPARITION (DEWEY). 


From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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HERO OF THE REVOLUTION: 





ACKSON. 
HERO OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
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HERO OF THE MEXICAN WAR, 
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Hanna: “Trying to force Dewey into politics! It’s in- 
decent! It’s an insult!”—From the Evening Post (Denver). 
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MODERN ULYSSES AND THE DEMOCRATIC SIREN. 
DEWEY SELECTING HIS HOME. Dewey: “I’m too old a sailor to be lured onto the rocks 


No, uncle. Give me something a little more modest. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





by such a looking siren as that.” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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DECORATING FOR DEWEY DAY IN VERMONT.—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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2 i), % THE LABOR MARKET IN 1896—AND IN 1899. 
Ya D> (An Ohio Republican campaign cartoon.) 
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*““We should pray that the great Democratic party may 
win the next Presidential election.”-—Aguinaldo’s latest proc- 
lamation.—From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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GOOD DEAL LIKE A TIGHT-ROPE PERFORMANCE, 


Colonel Watterson, in a recent editorial, says that there is 
but one issue left to the Democracy, and that is “the mis- 
takes of the war.”—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 





CANDIDATE M’LEAN’S GRAVEYARD. 
(An Ohio Republican campaign cartoon.) 


CF cartoon department nat- 
urally gives prominence 
to current politics. The talk of 
Dewey as a Presidential candi- 
date has appealed to the picture- 
making brethren of the press, 
and Mr. Bryanand Mr. McKinley 
are their daily food. In Ohio the 
State Republican Committee has : ey 
issued a series of cartoons, chiefly N BaRZZ LEE ATS GE: Ze Ge 
in attack upon the Democratic s 41 De Gh Pa pox 

candidate for governor, John R. 
McLean. Two of the drawings 
are reproduced on this- page. 
Yhe Western trip of the Presi- 
dent and Oabinet has also pro- 
vided a congenial topic. 








JUST A LITTLE PRELIMINARY CANTER.—From the Herald (New York). 
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THERE'S MANY A SLIP ’TWIXT THE CUP AND THE LIP-TON. 
From Black and White (London). 
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THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 





Let Uncle Sam wipe out the foul 
blot on the map of our country. 
From the Journal (New York). 


On the two succeeding pages 
we reproduce some cartoons rel- 
ative to the situation in the 
“ Transvaal. The last one, from 
ta Mad the Melbourne Punch, well 
shows the spirit of the great self-governing colonies, 
The Australians and Canadians are offering contingents 
of soldiery rather to show their loyalty than because 

THE ACHILLES AND HECTOR OF POLITICS. England needs thent. = & real war with a strong 
The campaign in New York opens auspiciously. power, the colonies wish it understood that the mother 
From the Journal (New York). country could rely upon their unstinted codperation. 

Sir Thomas Lipton’s failure to “lift” 
the cup was celebrated in a flood of 
American cartoons, all of which treated 
the vanquished challenger with entire 
friendliness. Wereproducean English 
one in which Sir Thomas was duly 
warned. Mr. Davenport, of the New 
York Journal, shows the result of a 
struggle between Mr. Croker and Mr. 
Hill to control the Democratic State 
Committee in New York, and he also 
calls attention to Mormonism apropos 
of the question of seating a polygamous 
Congressman-elect from Utah. Our-es- 
teemed Mexican contemporary has ‘a 
very funny cartoon on the celebration at 
Chicago to which President Diazsent as 
his representative the vice-president, 
Sefior. Mariscal. Few Chicago people 
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state how recon rm - as to THE, RECEPTION AT CHICAGO, WHERE SENOR MARISCAL AND HIS PARTY 
sion in Mexico was stirred *up by their MEET PRESIDENT M’KINLEY, ALL MOUNTED ON STEEDS OFFICIALLY PRO- 
friendly invitation to President Diaz. VIDED BY THE LOCAL COMMITTEE.—From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). 
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A DUTCH VIEW OF ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL (PREVIOUS TO THE EVENT). 
SALISBURY (to Chamberlain): “Careful, now. Don’t poke him too much, or he’ll break loose !’’—From the Amsterdammer 








THE BA'TTLE WITH THE DRAGON. 





JOHN Butt: “ A miserable dragon, this Kriiger! Nobody 
can believe how he hangs on to Mammon, his shining gold. 
As if man could find happiness when he has so much of this 
stuff! If it costs him his head I shall take his hoard away!” Britannia wonders, while Chamberlain sharpens the trident. 


From Der Floh (Vienna). . From the Hindi Punch (Bombay). 


PEACE OR WAR! 
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WHAT WAR WITH ENGLAND MEANS.—From the Melbourne (Australia) Punch. 





CECIL J. RHODES: A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY W. T. STEAD. 


Ce J. RHODES a dozen years ago was 
unknown outside the narrow confines of 
Cape Colony. General Gordon, who had been 
in South Africa, had met him there sixteen 
years ago, and formed so high an estimate of 
his character that 
when he started 
on his heroic mis- 
sion to the Soudan 
in 1884 his first 
act was to tele- 
graph to Mr. 
Rhodes, asking 
him to accompany 
him to Khartoum. 
Mr. Rhodes was 
then treasurer of 
Cape Colony, and 
so he was unable 
to accept General 
Gordon’s invita- 
tion. Had it been 


otherwise, the re- 
cent history of 


Africa, both 
North and South, 
would have to be 
rewritten; for 
there the life of 
one of these men 
and the death of 
the other are the 
two great fac- 
tors which at this 
hour dominate the 
destinies of Af. 
rica. It is well 
to approach the 
study of the com- 
ing man of the 
British empire 
from the standpoint of General Gordon’s invita- 
tion to Khartoum. The ordinary standpoint 
from which Mr. Rhodes is judged is that of the 
financier or the politician. Those who look at 
him from either the Stock Exchange or Down- 
ing Street never discover the key to the strongly 
complex character which is the fascination of his 
friends and the despair of his enemies. If you 
want to understand Cecil Rhodes, it is necessary 
to begin by remembering that General Gordon 


CECIL J. RHODES 


knew him well and trusted him absolutely. Gen- 
eral Gordon was the Bayard of our generation. 
No more absolutely selfless man ever served his 
country and his Queen. That pure and lofty 
spirit was never stained by even the calumny of 
those sordid souls 
who delight to im- 
pute to others the 
folly and baseness 
of their own na- 
ture. General 
Gordon was a man 
passionate for hu- 
manity, a very 
knight errant of 
philanthropy, full 
of religious mys- 
ticism and an abid- 
ing sense of the 
reality and the 
power and the love 
of God. Alike 
in life and in 
death, he stands 
before the world 
a man of the stuff 
of which saints 
and martyrs are 
made—the most 
conspicuous and 
splendid type of 
the hero which 
Britain in these 
latter days has 
given tothe world. 

Yet this man 
was the friend of 
Cecil Rhodes. 
Gordon, who 
knew him, _ be- 
lieved in him, and 
trusted him so much that when, in the supreme 
moment of his career, he took his life in his hand 
and fared forth to the post of duty—and as the 
result proved, of death—at Khartoum, his first 
thought was to send for Rhodes—Rhodes, who 
was not even a soldier or a diplomat and who 
had no experience whatever of the problems of 
the Soudan. Gordon, however, who was a keen, 
shrewd judge of men, knew Cecil Rhodes to be a 
man after his own heart. And I, who knew both 
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men, can well understand the secret of his confi- 
dence in Rhodes. 

Both men were singularly selfless. Neither of 
them was married. Each of them had dedicated 
his life to the pursuit of a lofty ideal, over which 
both had brooded long years in the solitude of 
the African desert. To each of them, although 
in widely different ways, had come the abiding 
sense of the insignificance and brevity of life 
compared with the eternal realities which under- 
lie the fleeting phenomena of this transitory life. 
It is difficult to say which despised more pro- 
foundly the gew-gaws of pomp or the trappings 
of power, although Rhodes undoubtedly had, a 
keener sense of the possibilities within the grasp 
of those who possess the sinews of war. Both 
were devoted to the service of their country, and 
each in his own way had a deep sense of the jus- 
tice that was due to the dark-skinned races among 
whom their lot was cast. Rhodes, like Gordon, 
was a man of action rather than a man of speech. 
Both possessed that rare gift of personal charm 
which is due to a certain frank simplicity of man- 
ner and directness of speech. Both, inshort, were 
real men and not shams, earnest men with a keen 
outlook into the world of men, strenuous to do 
with their might whatever their hands found to 
do in their brief working day of life. Rhodes, 


like Gordon, was a man accustomed all his life 


A VIEW OF MR. RHODES’ ORIGINAL CLAIM AT KIMBERLEY. 
(From an old print.) 


to ponder the problems of empire. I said of 
him years ago that some men think in parishes, 
others in nations, but that Rhodes thinks in con. 
tinents. So did Gordon. The voluminous pa- 
pers which the latter wrote on questions of im- 
perial policy are a mine of political wisdom, in 
which statesmen might delve and quarry with 
good profit. 

There were differences between the two friends, 
as is natural between men one of whom believes 
in God Almighty, the Father of all men, as his 
father and personal lover of his soul, and the 
other to whom it seems but an even chance 
whether there be any God at all. One wag a 
soldier ; the other a diamond digger. One had 
commanded armies and conducted negotiations 
in three continents ; the other had merely made 
a million in South African finance. Neverthe- 
less they knew and trusted each other; and in 
Gordon's confidence in Rhodes there is the best 
possible answer to the vulgar calumny which 
represents the great African as a mere millionaire 
of the bourse or an unscrupulous intriguer in im- 
perial politics. 

Cecil Rhodes is at this moment, notwithstand- 
ing his temporary eclipse after the unfortunate 
affair of the Jameson raid, the greatest personage 
in the British empire, bar two; the greatest 
man, barone. The Queen and the Queen’s prime 
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minister, Lord Salisbury, alone tower above the 
African empire-builder in the estimation of the 
world, both within and without Greater Britain. 
After Mr. Rhodes Mr. Chamberlain is a bad 
fourth. But Mr. Rhodes is so much greater 
than Mr. Chamberlain that he could afford to ac- 
cept the odium of a parliamentary censure in 
order to save Mr. Chamberlain from an exposure 
which would have extinguished his political ca- 


reer, and to emerge practically unaffected by his. 


sacrifice. It was not, indeed, until Mr. Rhodes 
fell on evil days, and was exposed to the bitter 
disappointments of unaccustomed failure and dis- 
asters, that the general public began to realize 
how great a man the empire had reared in South 
Africa. Not until there is a run on a bank do 
men appreciate the immensity of the resources. 
It is the storm, not the calm, which tests the sea- 
worthiness of the vessel. And so it was not un- 
til Mr. Rhodes had been passed through the fiery 
ordeal of defeat and humiliation that his contem- 
poraries realized the manner of man with whom 
they had to do. ‘My career is only now begin- 
ning,” he is said to have remarked as he took 
ship after the raid to ‘‘ face the music” of the 
parliamentary inquiry; and events have justi- 
fied—more than justified—his confidence. Sub- 
jected to the strongest possible temptation to win 
an easy victory by betraying a by no means loyal 


colleague, he endured rather all the odious im- 
putations cast upon him in silence. He refused 
either to lie, as others did without scruple, or to 
give away the men who had shared his confi- 
dence. And so he emerged from the protracted 
baiting to which he was subjected as a man who 
could be relied upon to keep his counsel and to 
shield his friends ; and the censure of the packed 
committee which endeavored to make him Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scapegoat enhanced rather than 
impaired his reputation with those who knew the 
facts. Hence the net result of the blunder of 
the raid was to enlarge not indeed the field of 
his vision, but the general conception of his im- 
portance in the world. He came home to be 
tried as a mere African; he returned to Africa 
as the most notable statesman in Greater Britain. 

Mr. Rhodes is a millionaire with an imagina- 
tion. There are many millionaires in the world ; 
but, as was said of a learned pedant, ‘‘ he put so 
many books on the top of his head he crushed 
out his brains.”” So the millionaire, as a rule, 
puts so much money into his pocket that he has 
no space left in which to accommodate an imagi- 
nation. It has usually been thought that while 
men who inherited millions were more likely to 
carry their wealth so easily as to be able to in- 
dulge in the luxury of an imagination, men who 
made their millions were certain to have used up 
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in the process all the faculties of their mind. Mr. 
Rhodes was not a born millionaire. He was 
born, if not without a penny, at least in the usu- 
ally impecunious condition of the younger son of 
a country parson. Neither did he start in life 
with any favorable handicap. He had to aban- 
don his studies at Oxford in order to flee for his 
life to South Africa to escape the fell disease 
which had apparently fastened itself upon his 
lungs. So ill was he before he left England 
that his physician never expected he would live 
for a twelvemonth, even in South Africa. But 
the pure dry air of the African veldt- worked 
wonders. Rhodes not only recovered his health, 
but being fortunate in the early days of diamond- 
digging in Kimberley, he laid the foundations of 
a great-fortune. Then, with characteristic dog- 
gedness and tenacity of purpose, he returned 
home and completed his studies at Oxford. He 
was not a bookworm. His life at. the university 
was more social than intellectual. But he went 
through the term of an undergraduate’s study, 
matriculated in due course, and returned to Af- 
rica. The episode is worth remembering, not 
merely because of the light it throws on Mr. 
Rhodes’ character, but because it will be found 
hereafter to bear fruit in his aspirations after the re- 
alization of the unity of the English-speaking race. 

It is not necessary here to introduce any de- 
tail as to the way in which Mr. Rhodes built up 
his fortune. It did not probably differ much 
from the methods in which other millionaires 
have made their piles. A fortunate selection of 
diamondiferous soil was the beginning of it all, 
followed up by patient manual toil in the digging 
and the washing of the dirt. Then when enough 
had been found to constitute a nucleus of a for- 
tune, there began the speculation in buying and 
selling claims which goes on without ceasing in 
every mining camp. Young Rhodes was very 
fortunate in his financial operations. By degrees 
it became evident that he was coming to the top. 
The Jews there, as elsewhere, proved too many 
for the gentiles. But there was one gentile whom 
they could neither circumvent nor overcome. 
Ultimately, when the time came for the great 
amalgamation of all the various interests engaged 
in the diamond fields in one great trust or com- 
bine, Mr. Rhodes stood forth as the amalgama- 
tor, and the colossal De Beers Company is the 
monument of his success. 

As the essential thing to aim, at in an estimate 
of the man is his character, rather than the pre- 
cise details of his work; I relegate to a foot-note 
the figures describing the capital, dividend, and 
operations of the De Beers Company.* It is the 


* Diamonds were first discovered in South Africa in 1867 
and 1869. It was not until 1870 that the rush set in to Griqua- 
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largest diamond-producing company in the world. 
Since its amalgamation in 1885 was founded it 
has supplied the world with diamonds which, 
sold wholesale, brought in no less a sum than 
£40,000,000. This, however, is by no means 
the chief distinction of the De Beers concern. It 
is chiefly notable because in its charter, or articles 
of association, Mr. Rhodes was able to secure the 
insertion of a proviso authorizing the directors to 
appropriate from time to time such funds as they 
deemed it advisable to set apart out of profits for 
political or imperial purposes. 

It was introduced by Mr. Rhodes and assented 
to by his fellow-directors and shareholders solely 
out of deference to him. It was one of Rhodes’ 
fads, they said; let him have his way. So he 
had it—as is his wont. They gave in to the com- 
manding genius of their colleague, dominated by 
his will rather than convinced by his arguments. 
For Mr. Rhodes is far in advance of his class in 
realizing the responsibility of the millionaire for 
the stewardship of his millions. 

It is the curious fortune of Mr. Rhodes to be 
the special mark for the attacks cf the socialists 
of the baser order and of those Radicals who are 
delighted to join in the hue and cry against any 
one whom the socialists dislike. But if the so- 
cialists did but know the man as he is, they 
would elect him honorary president of their asso- 
ciation. He alone, so far as I know, among the 
millionaire class not only accepts the doctrines of 
the state socialist in theory, but acts upon them in 
practice. He is not aman of phrases. He isa 
man of deeds. He is reputed to be a rich man. 
It is true that he has the control of millions. But 
I seldom knew a rich man who had less ready 
cash. If any one were to give Mr. Rhodes 
£1,000,000 to-day he would not have a penny of 
it to-morrow. As soon as he gets money he 
spends it or invests it in the service of the im- 
perial idea. The socialist, no doubt, would de- 
mur as to the wisdom of Mr. Rhodes’ selection 





land West. Ten thousand miners encamped in 1871 in Kim- 
berley, where, within an area of three and a half miles, 
nine-tenths of all the diamonds have been discovered. The 
diamond mines are craters of extinct volcanoes filled with 
blue ground of igneous origin. The De Beers Mining Com- 
pany was first founded in 1880, with a capital of £200,000. In 
1883 De Beers expanded into the De Beers Consolidated Mines 

Limited. In 1885 there were practically only four mines 
yielding diamonds, but they were in the possession of forty- 
two companies and fifty-six private owners. All these com- 
panies and private owners were induced by Mr. Rhodes to 
amalgamate their interests in the great consolidation scheme 
which was finally elaborated in 1889. They control all the 
four mines, but only work two, Kimberley and De Beers, as 
they reduce the output to keep the price steady at 28s. per 
carat. Before the amalgamation it had dipped as low as 
18s. 6d. The capital of De Beers is £4,000,000.. The annual 
output of diamonds averages over £3,000,000, one-third of 
which is clear profit. The company pays 25 per cent. divi- 
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OPEN WORKING, KIMBERLEY, NOW ABANDONED—NEW SHAFT SUNK AND WORK PROCEEDS UNDERGROUND. 


of the object on which the money should be 
spent. But that isa detail. The essential unity 
of idea on the part of Mr. Rhodes and the social- 
ist is that both absolutely agree that the money 
should not be spent upon self, and should be em- 
ployed solely for the benefit of the community. 
Mr. Rhodes sees the community on its imperial 
side. The socialist naturally confines his atten- 
tion to the social side. But both are alike in 
believing that it is in the service of the commu- 
nity and not in the building up of great for- 
tunes for a family that wealth should be em- 
ployed. 

There is another millionaire in South Africa, 
whose name begins with the same initial letter, 
who has built up a much greater fortune, who, 
so far as is known to his contemporaries, has never 
been even momentarily betrayed into a fit of 
public-spirited generosity. His one aim in life 
is said to be to leave £1,000,000 to each of his 
children. Not a social democrat or a Radical in 
the whole pack ever breathes a word of reproach 
against this supreme type of the selfish individu- 
alist millionaire. All their execrations are hurled 
against the one socialist millionaire of our time. 
It is ignorance, probably, sheer ignorance, with 
a strong touch of personal prejudice on the part 
of a few leaders. 


Mr. Rhodes does not pose as a socialist. But 


he admitted to me the other day that his ideas 
were essentially socialistic. He was denouncing 
a rich friend of his who, much to Mr. Rhodes’ 
disgust, had only left half of his fortune to pub- 
lic purposes, dividing the remaining 50 per cent. 
of his millions among his children. ‘* No man 
should ever leave money to his children,” said 
Mr. Rhodes. ‘It is a curse to them. What 
we should do for our children, if we would do 
them the best service we can, is to give them the 
best training we can procure for them and then 
turn them loose in the world without a sixpence 
to fend for themselves. What happens when 
you leave children fortunes? They have no 
longer any spur to effort. They spend their 
money on wine, women, and gambling, and bring 
disgrace upon the name which they bear. No; 
give.your boys the best education you can, and 
then let them make their own way. As for any 
money you may have, it should all go to the 
public service—to the state in some form or 
another. They tell me,’ he added, laughing, 
‘«that that is state socialism. I cannot help that. 
These are my ideas, and they are right.”’ 

If ever the present tendency of the financial 
world toward trusts, amalgamations, and consoli- 
dation is to be brought into harmony with the 
socialistic aspirations of the masses, Mr. Rhodes 
stands out as the statesman to whose hands such 
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a reconciliatian could best be intrusted. He 
alone among the millionaire class has not only 
accepted, but has acted up to the themes of the 
socialists. To make money only to use it in the 
service of the state, to regard one’s self solely as 
an agent or instrument whose energies are all 
due to the community in which you live, to be 
dedicated, if not consecrated, to the ministry of 
the commonwealth—that is what Mr. Rhodes has 
done, is doing, and hopes to continue to do. 

Mr. Rhodes, who lives among millionaires, be- 
lieves in them, which is in itself an evidence of 
the robustness of his faith. But although he 
believes in them, he is filled with a profound 
compassion for their unsatisfying existence. He 
realizes the unsatisfying nature of the ordinary 
millionaire’s life so vividly that he hopes out of 
their discontent will come an inspiration for bet- 
ter things by which the whole world will profit. 
There is no one whom Mr. Rhodes pities more 
than those mortals whom he derides as ‘safe. 
keys in breeches.”” I remember once paraphras- 
ing some of his talk some years ago, when it was 
still fresh in my mind, as follows : 

What is wealth to the individual whoinherits it? A 
burden too great to be borne. Increase of wealth up to 
acertain point means increase of comfort, increase of 
power; beyond that point it means for its possessor 
increase of burden without compensation. A man may 
spend £100 or £1,000 a week on luxurious living or in 
lavish expenditure, but beyond the latter sum few mil- 
lionaires ever go. But the revenues of many far exceed 
that sum, and every penny of that excess, although it 
may bring them the miser’s sordid exultation, brings 
with it the miser’s fears, the miser’s foreboding. I 
could point out to you millionaire after millionaire who 
left the university longing to do something, or at least 
to be somebody, who are now nothing more nor less 
than safe-keys in breeches, the whole of their life con- 
sumed in the constant worry of seeing that their enor- 
mous investments to not deteriorate, and the not less 
arduous task of investing to the best advantage their 
surplus revenues. Their imagination is crushed by 
their millions. A political career is barricaded against 
them by their own money-bags. A crowd of parasites 
and beggars swarm round them like mosquitoes round 
a weary wanderer in a southern swamp. They can do 
nothing, see nothing, risk nothing. Theysit like golden 
Buddhas, cross-legged in an Eastern temple, eternally 
contemplating their gilded paunch. 

In his dealings with his own workpeople Mr. 
Rhodes is just and generous. It is the fashion 
to denounce his treatment of the Kaffirs, 5,000 
of whom earn $1 a day in the diamond compound 
at Kimberley; but the Rev. Donald Macleod, 
one of the Queen’s chaplains and editor of Good 
Words, who recently made a personal investiga- 
tion of the facts of the case, has published very 
remarkable testimony to the effect that after 
Christian missionaries no one had done so much 
for the African native as Cecil Rhodes. 
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In Matabeleland he is regarded by the natives 
as the one white man whom they can trust. He 
conquered them, but they felt him to be just; 
and after the terrible insurrection, it was by his 
venturing unarmed into the rebel stronghold of 
the Matappos that the struggle was brought to a 
peaceful conclusion. 

Mr. Rhodes’ conception of his duties to his 
fellow-men rests upon a foundation as distinctly 
ethical and theistic as that of the old Puritans. 
If you could imagine an emperor of old Rome 
crossed with one of Cromwell’s Ironsides and 
the result brought up at the feet of Ignatius 
Loyola, you would have an amalgam not unlike 
that which men call Cecil Rhodes. The idea of 
the state, the empire, and the supreme allegiance 
which it has a right to claim from all its subjects 
is as fully developed in him as in Augustus or 
in Trajan. But underlying all this there is the 
strong, earnest, religious conception of the Puri- 
tan. Mr. Rhodes is not, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, a religious man. He was born in a 
rectory, and, like many other clergymen’s sons, 
he is no great churchman. He has an exagger- 
ated horror of the extent to which modern 
research has pulverized the authority of the 
Bible; and strange though it may appear to 
those who only know him as the destroyer of 
Lobengula, his moral sense revolts against ac- 
cepting the divine origin of the Hebrew writings 
which exult over the massacre of the Amalekites. 
In the doctrine of eternal torment he is an out- 
and-out unbeliever. Upon many questions 
relating to the other world his one word is 
agnosco—‘* 1 do not know.” But on the ques- 
tion of hell he is quite sure he knows, and he 
knows that it is not true. Indeed, it is his one 
negative dogma, which he holds with astonish- 
ing vigor and certitude. It conflicts with his 
fundamental conception of the nature of things. 
Whatever may be or may not be, that cannot be. 

It may appear strange to those who only real- 
ize Mr. Rhodes as a successful empire-builder, 
or a modern Midas at whose touch everything 
turns to gold, to hear that the great Afrikander 
is much given to pondering seriously questions 
which, in the rush and hurry of modern life, 
most men seldom give themselves time to ask, 
much less to answer. But as Mohammed spent 
much time in the solitude of his cave before he 
emerged to astonish the world with the revela- 
tion of the Koran, so Cecil Rhodes meditated 
much in the years while he was washing dirt for 
diamonds under the South African stars. He is 
still a man much given to thinking over things. 
He usually keeps three or four subjects going at 
one time, and he sticks to them. At present he 
has on his mind the development of Rhodesia, 
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GOING DOWN TO WORK IN THE OPEN WORKING—WESSELTON DIAMOND MINES. 


the laying of the telegraph line to Tanganyika, 
the Cape to Cairo railroad, and the ultimate fed- 
eration of South Africa. These four objects 
preoccupy him. He does not allow himself to 
be troubled with correspondence. He receives 
letters and loses them sometimes, but answers 
them never. 

In the earlier. days, before he was known, he 
kept his thoughts to himself. But he thought 
much ; and the outcome of his thinking is mak- 
ing itself felt more and more every day in the 
development of Africa. 


When Mr. Rhodes was an undergraduate at 
Oxford, he was profoundly impressed by a say- 
ing of Aristotle as to the importance of having 
an aim in life sufficiently lofty to justify your 
spending your life in endeavoring to reach it. 
He went back to Africa wondering what his aim 
in life should be, knowing only one thing: that 
whatever it was he had not found it. For him 
that supreme ideal was still to seek. So he fell 
a-thinking. The object to which most of those 
who surrounded him eagerly dedicated their 
lives was the pursuit of wealth. For that they 
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were ready to sacrifice all. Was it worth it? 
Did the end, even when attained, justify the 
expenditure of one’s life? To answer that ques- 
tion he looked at the men who had succeeded, 
who had made their pile, who had attained the 
goal which he was proposing he should make his 
own. What he saw was men who, with hardly 
an exception, did not know what use to make of 
the wealth they had spent their lives in acquir- 
ing. They had incumbered themselves with 
money-bags, and they spent all their time in 
taking care of them. Other object in life they 
seemed to have none. Wealth, for which they 
had given the best years of their life, was only 
acare, not a joy—a source of anxiety, not a 
scepter of power. ‘‘If that is all, it is not good 
enough,” thought Rhodes. 

Then his thoughts turned to politics. Why 
not devote his life to the achievement of a polit- 
ical career? He might succeed if he tried. 
Rhodes seldom doubts his capacity to succeed 
when he tries. Again he looked at the ultimate. 
In South Africa the top of the tree was repre- 
sented by the Cape premiership. What kind of 
men are Cape premiers? He had known some 
of them. They were men who had alternate 
spells of office and opposition. Most of them 
were mediocrities ; few of them had power even 
when they held place. They were dependent for 
their political existence upon the good-will of 
followers whom they had to wheedle or cajole. 
The position did not seem enviable; so once 
more Rhodes decided ‘it was not good enough.” 
The true goal was still to seek. 

His mind turned to religion. Was there to 
be found in the churches a goal sufficiently great 
to be worth the devotion of a life? Pernaps—if 
it were true. But what if it were not? He 
thought much of the marvelous career of Loyola, 
the man who underpinned the tottering founda- 
tions of the Catholic Church and reéstablished 
them upon the rock of St. Peter, which had been 
shaken by the spiritual dynamite of the Reforma- 
tion. There was a work worthy the best man’s 
life. But nowadays who could believe in the 
Roman or even in the Christian creed ? Every 
day some explorer dug up in Palestine some old 
inscription which made havoc with a Bible text 
—a conclusion which the reports of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund certainly do not bear out ; but 
that need not be discussed here. He was a Dar- 
winian rather than a Christian. He knew there 
was no hell. How could he devote, himself to 
the service of the Catholic Church ? As to the 
others, these were merely vulgar fractions of a 
fraction. He respected them all with the wide 
toierance of a Roman philosopher, but they 
neither kindled his enthusiasm nor commanded 
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his devotion. The old faiths were dying out. If 
his life were to have a worthy goal, it must be 
among the living, not among the dead, with the 


- future rather than the past. 


So he went on digging for diamonds and mus- 
ing as he digged on the eternal verities, the 
truth which underlies all phenomena. He was 
a Darwinian; he believed in evolution. But 
was it reasonable to believe that the chain of 
sentient existences which stretched unbroken 
from the marine Arcidian to man stopped ab- 
ruptly with the human race? ‘‘ Was it not at 
least thinkable that there are irtelligences.in the 
universe as much my superior in intellect as I 
am superior to the dog?” ‘* Why should man 
be the terminus of the process of evolution ?”’ 
So he reasoned, as all serious souls have rea- 
soned long before Darwin was heard of. 

Reincarnation—the possibility of an existence 
prior to this mortal life—did not interest him. 
‘Life is too short, after all,” he used to say, 
‘‘to worry about previous lives. From the cra- 
dle to the grave—what is it? Three days at the 
seaside. Just that and nothing more. But al- 
though it is only three days, we must be doing 
something. I cannot spend my time throwing 
stones into the water. But what is worth while 
doing ?”’ Then upon him there grew more and 
more palpably real, at least as a possibility, that 
the teachings of all the seers, of all the religions, 
were based on solid fact, and that after all there 
was a God who reigned over all the children of 
men, and who, moreover, would exact a strict 
account for all the deeds which they did in the 
body. He combated the notion; but the bal- 
ance of authority was against him. All reli- 
gions, in all times—surely the universal instinct 
of the race had something to justify it ! 

Mr. Rhodes argued the matter out in his cool, 
practical way, and decided the question for him- 
self once for all. He did not surrender his 
agnostic position ; but he decided that it was at 
least an even chance that there might be a God. 
Further than that he did not go. A 50-per-cent. 
chance that there is a God Almighty is very far 
removed from the confident certainty of ‘] 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” But a 50-per- 
cent. chance God fully believed in is worth more 
as a factor in life than a 40-per-cent. faith in the 
whole Christian creed. 

Mr. Rhodes had no sooner ciphered out his 
50-per-cent. chance than he was confronted with 
the reflection: ‘‘If there be a God, of which 
there is an even chance, what does he want me 
to do, if so be that he cares anything about what 
Ido?” For so the train of thought went on. 
‘«Tf there be a God, and if he does care, then 
the most important thing in the world for me is 
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to find out what he wants me to do, and then go 
and do it.’”’ But how was he to find it out? 
It is a problem which puzzled the ancients. 
‘«Canst thou by searching find out God?” Are 
not his ways past finding out? Perhaps yes ; 
perhaps no. They ‘‘did not know everything 
down in India.” Anyhow, Mr. Rhodes was 
much too practical and thoroughgoing a man not 
to set himself to the task of ascertaining the will 
of God toward us—if so be that there be a God, 
of which, as aforesaid, the Rhodesian calculation 
is that the chances are even for and against. 

Mr. Rhodes, as I have said, is a Darwinian. 
He believes in the gospel of evolution, of the 
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Having thus cleared the way, Mr. Rhodes put 
on his thinking cap and endeavored to puzzle 
out answers to these questions. It sounds some- 
what the way in which he puts it; but in its 
essence is it not the way in which all earnest 
souls, each according to its own light, have en- 
deavored to probe the mystery of the universe ? 
Is not the supreme profanity not the use of mun- 
dane dialect to describe the process, but rather 
the failure to put the question at all ? 

The first thing that impressed Mr. Rhodes as 
the result of a survey of the ways of God to man 
is that the Deity must look at things on a com- 
prehensive scale. If Mr. Rhodes thinks in con- 
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IN GROOT SCHUUR GROUNDS (RONDEBOSCH)—AT THE LION HOUSE ON A PUBLIC HOLIDAY. 


(The public wanders in at will, all classes and colors.) 


survival of the fittest, of progress by natural 
selection. With such outfit as this he set him- 
self in his diamond hole to attempt the solution 
of the oldest of all problems. <‘‘If there be a 
God, and if he cares anything about what I do, 
then,’”’ said Rhodes to himself, ‘‘I think I shall 
not be far wrong in concluding that he would 
like me to do pretty much as he is doing—to 
work on the same lines toward the same end. 
Therefore the first thing for me to do is to try 
to find out what God—if there be a God—is 
doing in this world ;« what are his instruments, 
what lines he is going on, and what he is aiming 
at. The next thing then for me to do is to do 
the same thing, use the same instruments, follow 


the same lines. and aim at the same mark to the 


best of my ability.” 





tinents, his Maker must at least think in planets. 
In other words, the divine plan must be at least 
coextensive with the human race. If there be a 
God at all who cares about us, he cares for the 
whole of us, not for an elect few in a corner. 
Whatever instrument he uses must be one that 
is capable of influencing the whole race. Hence 
the range of the instrument, or, as a papist would 
say, the catholicity of the Church, is one of the 
first credentials of its divine origin and authority. 
Hole-and-corner plans of salvation, theological 
or political, are out of court. If we can discover 
the traces of the divine plan it must be univer- 
sal, and that agency or institution which most 
nearly approximates to it in the universality of 
its influence bears the divine trade-mark. 

This conception of the divine credential seemed 
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A CORNER OF MR. RHODES’ LIBRARY AT GROOT SCHUUR. 


to Mr. Rhodes to be immediately fatal to the pre- 
tensions of all the churches. They may be all 
very yood in their way; but one and all are 
sick. The note of catholicity is everywhere 
lacking. Even the Roman Catholic but touches 
a decimal of the race. Besides, all the churches 
are but of yesterday. They belong to the latest 
phase of human evolution. What Mr. Rhodes 
was after was something older and more univer- 
sal. He found it in the doctrine of evolution. 
Here, at least, was a law or uniform method of 
divine procedure which, in point of view of an- 
tiquity, left nothing to be desired, and which at 
this present moment is universally active among 
all sentient beings. What is the distinctive fea- 
ture of that doctrine? The perfection of the 
species, attained by the elimination of the unfit ; 
the favorable handicapping of the fit. The most 
capable species survives ; the least capable goes 


to the wali. The perfecting of the fittest species 
among the animals or of races among men, and 
then the conferring upon the perfected species or 
race the title-deeds of the future. That seemed 
to Mr. Rhodes, through his Darwinian spectacles, 
the way in which God is governing his world, 
had governed, and will continue to govern it so 
far as we can foresee the future. 

The planet being postulated as the range 
of the divine activity and the perfecting of 
the race by process of natural selection, and the 
struggle for existence being recognized as the 
favorite instrument of the divine Ruler, the 
question immediately arose as to which race at 
the present time seems most likely to be the 
divine instrument in carrying out the divine idea 
over the whole of this planet. The answer may 
seem to Chauvinists obvious enough. But Mr. 
Rhodes is not a Chauvinist. He was conducting 
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a serious examination into a supremely important 
question, aud he would take nothing for granted. 
There are various races of mankind—the yellow, 
the black, the brown, and the white. If the 
test is numerical the yellow race comes first. 
But if the test be the area of the world and the 
power to control its destinies, the primacy of the 
white race is indisputable. The yellow race are 
massed thick on one-half of a single continent ; 
the white exclusively occupy Europe, practically 
occupy the Americas, are colonizing Australia, 
and are dominating Asia. In the struggle for 
existence the white race had unquestionably 
come out on top. 

The white race being thus favorably handi- 
capped by the supreme Handicapper, the next 
question was, Which of the white races is natu- 
rally selected for survival—which is proving itself 
most fit in the conditions of its environment to 
defeat adverse influences and to preserve per- 
sistently its distinctive type ? 

At this point in the analysis Mr. Rhodes 
dropped for the moment the first line of inquiry 
to take up another, which might lead him more 
directly to his goal. What is it that God—if 
there be a God—is aiming at? What is the 
ultimate aim of all this process of evolution ? 
What is the divine ideal toward which all crea- 
tion presses, consciously or unconsciously ? To 
find out the ultimate destination of sentient 
creatures may be difficult or even impossible ; 
but the only clew which we have to the drift of 
the divine action is to note the road by which 
he has led us hitherto, to see how far we have 
got already. Then we may be in a position to 
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infer with some degree of probability as to the 
route that has still to be traveled. If, therefore, 
we wish to see where we are tending, the first 
thing to do is to examine those who are in .ad- 
vance. We do not go back to the ape or to the 
bushman or the pygmy to see the trend of evolu- 
tion. We go rather to the foremost of mankind, 
the most cultured specimens of the civilized race 
—the best men, in short, of whom we have any 
records or knowledge since history began. What 
these exceptionally—it may be prematurely— 
evolved individuals have attained is a prophecy 
of what the whole phalanx of humanity may be 
destined to reach. They are the high-water 
mark of the race up till now. Progress will 
consist in bringing up mankind to their level. 
Proceeding further in his examination of the 
foremost and most highly evolved specimens of 
the race, Mr. Rhodes found them distinguished 
among their fellows by certain moral qualities 
which enable us to form some general conception 
as to the trend of evolution. Contemplating the 
highest realized standard of human perfection, 
Mr. Rhodes formed the idea that the cue to the 
divine purpose was to discover the race which 
would be most likely to universalize certain broad 
general principles. ‘¢ What,’ asked Mr. Rhodes, 
‘‘is the highest thing in the world? Is it not 
the idea of justice? I know none higher. Jus 
tice between man and man—equal. absolute, im- 
partial, fair play to all; that surely must be the 
first note of a perfected society. But, secondly, 
there must be liberty, for without freedom there 
can be no justice. Slavery in any form which 
denies a man a right to be himself and to use all 
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his faculties to their best advantage is and must 
always be unjust. And the third note of the ul- 
timate toward which our race is bending must 
surely be that of peace, of the industrious com- 
monwealth as opposed to the military clan or 
fighting empire.”” Anyhow, these three seem to 
Mr. Rhodes sufficient to furnish him with a mete- 
wand wherewith to measure the claims of the 
various races of the world to be regarded as the 
divine instrument of future evolution. Justice, 
liberty, and peace—these three. Which race in 
the world most promotes over the widest possible 
area a state of society having these three corner- 
stones ? 

Who is to decide the question? Let all the 
races vote, and see what they will say. Each 
race will no doubt vote for itself, but who 
receives every second vote? Mr. Rhodes had 
no hesitation in arriving at the conclusion that 
the English race—the English-speaking man, 
whether British, American, Australian, or South 
African—is the type of the race which does 
now, and is likely to continue to do in the fu- 
ture, the most practical, effective work to estab- 
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lish justice, to promote liberty, and to insure 
peace over the widest possible area of the planet. 

‘¢ Therefore,’ said Mr. Rhodes to himself in 
his curious way, ‘‘if there be a God, and he 
cares anything about what I do, I think it is 
clear that he would like me to do what he is 
doing himself. And as he is manifestly fash- 
ioning the English-speaking race as the chosen 
instrument by which he will bring in a state of 
society based upon justice, liberty, and peace, he 
must obviously wish me to do what I can to give 
as much scope and power to that race as possi- 
ble. Hence’—so he concludes this long argu- 
ment—‘‘ if there be a God, I think that what he 
would like me to do is to paint as much of the 
map of Africa British red as possible, and to do 
what I can elsewhere to promote the unity and 
extend the influence of the English-speaking 
race.”’ 

Mr. Rhodes had found his longed-for ideal, 
nor has he ever since then had reason to com- 
plain that it.was not suffiviently elevated or suf- 
ficiently noble to be worth the devotion of his 
whole life. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
IN THEIR RELATION TO THE 


MON ROE 


DOCTRINE. 


BY FREDERICK W. HOLLS. 


(A member of the conference from the United States.) 


HE reception which has been accorded to 
the work of the peace conference by pub- 
lic opinion, especially in England and America, 
corresponds to the widespread interest with which 
the conference itself and its proceedings were 
regarded during the period of its session. No 
delegation at The Hague was so constantly re- 
minded of this widespread interest as the Ameri- 
can, which was in receipt almost daily of cable- 
grams, resolutions, and letters of sympathy from 
nearly every State in the Union and from sources 
most diverse with reference to their point of 
view. Every one of these messages was grate- 
fully acknowledged, and their reception not only 
upheld the hands of the American representatives, 
but also made a more or less profound impres- 
sion upon the members from other countries, 
who regarded the interest of the great new world 
power of the West in the cause of peace and 
arbitration as a most significant and important 
sign of the times. Unfortunately, however, 
both for the conference itself and for the great 
causes which it represented, it was not practica- 
ble to keep the eagerly expectant public informed 
about the progress of the work while it was pro- 
ceeding. 

Most European states were represented at the 
conference by diplomats of the old school, to 
whom concealment was one of the most essential 
and important features of successful diplomacy, 
and at their urgent request the rule of absolute 
secrecy, excepting only an official summary of 
news to be communicated daily by the secretary, 
was adopted. That this regulation was not com- 
pletely enforced is a matter of common notoriety, 
but, as is usual in such cases, the leading dele- 
gates considered themselves bound by the rule 
of the conference and declined to furnish any in- 
formation whatsoever, while on the other hand 
it was not difficult for the extremely able and 
vigilant journalists at The Hague to obtain 
snatches of information, more or less accurate, 
from more communicative members or attachés 
who in many cases were excluded from the more 
important negotiations. Accordingly most of the 
newspaper reports of the work of the conference 


while it proceeded were wholly inaccurate, and 
contained misstatements of important facts which 
could not be corrected without breaking the rule 
by which, in the beginning at least, the members 
felt honorably bound. It should be stated that 
the American representatives not only disap- 
proved of the rule of secrecy, but made every 
effort to have it abrogated, until they became 
convinced that it was after all the lesser evil, in 
that it guaranteed a freedom of discussion which 
was indispensable and not otherwise obtainable. 
From the beginning the American representatives 
took the ground that the press was naturally the 
strongest ally of every meritorious interest in the 
conference. 

The journalists who represented the great Eu- 
ropean and American papers at The Hague were 
men of the highest character and standing, many 
of them as well or better informed about the 
subjects under discussion than most of the mem- 
bers of the conference. Had it been practicable 
to taxe them into complete confidence from the 
start there can be no doubt that the effect on 
public opinion would have been very great, ‘and 
that the success of the work of the conference 
would even now have passed the problemat- 
ical stage. As it was, unfortunately, many of 
the distinguished representatives, especially of 
continental newspapers, considered themselves 
snubbed or insulted by the rule, which, it is 
needless to say, had no personal motives what- 
ever, and a considerable number of them left 
after a few weeks, while their journals took their 
revenge in minimizing or ignoring the impor- 
tance of the conference itself. 

The evil effects of this purely extraneous and 
unavoidable state of affairs have not yet been 
overcome in Europe, and in the United States 
the dangerous consequences of inaccurate infor- 
mation are just beginning to appear. One of the 
latest illustrations of this fact is an article by 
Mr. R. M. Johnston in the October number of 
the North American Review, entitled ‘‘In the 
Clutch of the Harpy Powers.” The article was 
evidently written in the stress of mental excite. 
ment, but not without a certain note of sincere 
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patriotism, and no doubt the author himself will 
be relieved to learn that inasmuch as nearly 
every statement of facts which he makes is hope- 
lessly inaccurate, being in many cases the very 
reverse of the truth, his conclusions and fears 
are absolutely without foundation. The pro- 
ceedings and proposed treaties of the peace con- 
ference will soon be published officially in a final 
form, and it is right that they should be sub- 
jected to the most searching criticism on the part 
of any one considering himself competent for the 
purpose ; but surely it is not too much to ask 
that fragmentary and inaccurate newspaper re- 
ports and rumors should not be made the basis 
of wholesale denunciation or hysterical fear. 

The results of the peace conference may most 
conveniently be grouped under the three heads, 
each of which formed the subject of the delib- 
erations of one grand committee of the confer- 
ence, and of a treaty proposed by it to the 
powers. These are, first, limitation of arma- 
ments; second, laws of warfare; third, good 
offices, mediation, and arbitration. 

The use of the word ‘‘ disarmament” in con- 
nection with the peace conference has been very 
general and has given rise to many misunder- 
standings and misconceptions. Disarmament, or 
the abolition of the present great standing armies 
of Europe, was supposed by many to be not only 
the ultimate ideal of the conference, but one of 
the principal, if not the principal, subject of its 
labors, and the ‘‘failure”’ of the conference to 
provide for such disarmament has been made the 
text of innumerable comments—sorrowful, sar- 
castic, or patronizing, according to the temper of 
each critic. Neither the word disarmament nor 
anything equivalent thereto appears in the re- 
script of the Czar upon which the conference was 
called. The words there used are: ‘‘The im- 
perial government thinks the present moment 
would be very favorable for seeking, by means 
of international discussion, the most effectual 
means of insuring to all peoples the benefits of a 
real and durable peace, and above all of putting 
an end to the progressive development of the 
present armaments.” 

The idea of disarmament seems at the present 
time so Utopian as to be hardly a subject for 
serious discussion, for reasons too numerous to 
state within the limits of this article, but the 
same cannot be said of an agreement not to in- 
crease the present armaments. Such an agree- 
ment was found on examination to be imprac- 
ticable indeed at the present time, but it was 
by no means rejected by the peace conference as 
Utopian or beyond the pale of discussion. The 
real importance and true emphasis of the Czar’s 
rescript were found to be in its last paragraph, 
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and careful consideration and reflection convinced 
all the members of the conference that both a 
limitation of armaments as well as disarmament 
must follow rather than precede the realization 
of the great idea expressed in that last paragraph, 
which reads as follows: ‘‘ This conference should 
be, with the help of God, a happy presage for 
the century that is about to open. It should 
unite in one powerful focus the endeavors of all 
those states which are sincerely seeking to ren- 
der triumphant the grand idea of universal peace 
over the elements of unrest and discord. It 
should at the same time strengthen [ccmenteratt] 
their agreement by the firm establishment [con- 
secration] of the principles of justice and right, 
upon which rest the security of states and the 
welfare of peoples.”” With an international 
reign of law great armaments will disappear as 
being useless, while it must be admitted that un- 
til then the ancient proverb retains its truth— 
Si vis pacem para bellum. 

Accordingly, with reference to the subject of 
the limitation of armaments, the conference 
unanimously adopted the following resolution : 
‘¢ The conference considers that the limitation of 
military charges weighing upon the world at the 
present time is greatly to be desired in the in- 
terest of an increase of the material and moral 
welfare of humanity,” and also the following, in 
the form of a suggestion or opinion: ‘‘ The con- 
ference is of the opinion that the governments, 
taking into account the propositions made in this 
conference, should make a study of the possi- 
bility of an agreement concerning the limitation 
of armed forces on land and sea and of naval 
budgets.” 

The history of diplomacy in Europe shows 
that resolutions and opinions thus adopted are 
by no means nugatory. The leaven of an official 
suggestion has been introduced into the general 
discussion, and there is no reason to be pessi- 
mistic or hopeless regarding the result. 

The representatives of the United States made 
a carefully prepared declaration regarding these 
subjects, to the effect that our Government de- 
clined to express any opinion as to the course to 
be taken by the states of Europe, and continued 
as follows: ‘‘This declaration is not meant to 
indicate a mere indifference to a difficult prob- 
lem because it does not affect the United States 
immediately, but expresses a determination to 
refrain from enunciating opinions upon matters 
into which, as concerning Europe alone, the 
United States has no claim to enter. The reso- 
lution drawn up by M. Bourgeois and adopted by 
the first commission ”’ (being the first above reso- 
lution) ‘‘ received also the hearty concurrence of 
this delegation, because in so doing it expresses 
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the cordial interest and sympathy with which the 
United States, while carefully abstaining from 
anything which might resemble interference, re- 
gards all movements that are thought to tend to 
the welfare of Europe. The military and naval 
armaments of the United States are at present so 
small relatively to the extent of territory and to 
the number of the population, as well as in com- 
parison with those of other nations, that their 
size can entail no additional burden of expense 
upon the latter, nor can even form a subject for 
profitable mutual discussion.” 

Inasmuch as this article is intended to treat 
more particularly of the results of the conference 
in their bearing upon the Monroe Doctrine, many 
interesting details must be omitted, and no ex- 
tended reference can be made to the decisions 
arrived at with reference to restrictions upon the 
use of certain instruments of war, nor upon the 
general revision of the laws of war, which was 
carefully considered and successfully accom- 
plished by the second grand committee of the 
conference. Among the principal advances made 
in this respect, mention may be made in passing 
of the absolute prohibition of pillage and of the 
destruction or confiscation of works of art— 
which alone will make the conference a memora- 
ble landmark to the historical student—and fur- 
thermore to a most elaborate and humane system 
of regulations concerning the rights, duties, and 
privileges of prisoners of war. 

The chief interest of the conference, however, 
undoubtedly centered about the third grand com- 
mittee, charged with the subjects of good offices, 
mediation, and arbitration. It is even more cor- 
rect to describe as the object of this committee 
of the conference the realization of the idea ex- 
pressed in the last paragraph of the Czar’s re- 
script referred to above: ‘‘ The firm establish- 
.ment of the principles of justice and right, upon 
which repose the security of states and the wel- 
fare of peoples.” In this respect the treaty pro- 
posed by the conference, which for convenience’ 
sake may be referred to as the arbitration treaty, 
may be called the Magna Charta of international 
law in the true sense of the word. 

The world justly reveres Hugo Grotius as the 
father of international law, and one of the pleas- 
antest and most memorable features of the peace 
conference was the American tribute to his 
memory on July 4. It was an inspiration of 
genius which caused Ambassador Andrew D. 
White, of the American commission, to suggest 
this method of at once celebrating the day of 
American independence and emphasizing the debt 
which diplomacy, and indeed the entire world, 
owed to the author of the ‘‘Law of War and 
Peace,’’ by laying a wreath of silver and gold 
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upon his tomb at Delft in the presence of the 
representatives of the entire civilized world, and 
nothing could have been more beautiful or more 
successful than this celebration, which no one 
who was present can ever forget. At the same 
time, and with all proper veneration for Grotius 
and the splendid line of his successors, it must 
be stated that hitherto international law, in the 
proper sense of the term, did not and does not 
exist. What we have is a series of able, learned, 
and humane treatises on what international law 
ought to be, and a large number of treaties de- 
fining particular rights and obligations of sep- 
arate powers, but a fundamental law ( Grundrecht, 
or magna charta) adopted and ratified by sub- 
stantially the whole civilized world, binding upon 
every individual inhabitant, did not exist, hardly 
even as a serious project, before the treaty signed 
at The Hague on July 29, 1899. It is this fact 
which gives to the conference its real significance. 

The details of the treaty, the provisions re- 
garding the permanent court and its procedure, 
as well as the other separate provisions, will soon 
be subjected to more or less searching criticism. 
But the solemn declaration of all the great powers 
of the civilized world in favor of the pacific solu- 
tion of differences between them ‘‘on the basis 
of respect for right’ (Section 15) marks an epoch 
in the history of mankind. The use of high- 
sounding phrases in the avowal of purposes on 
the part of one or more powers is nothing new— 
nearly all peace treaties pretend to be for eter- 
nity, and in the treaty of the Holy Alliance there 
was an avowal of lofty ends which, notwith- 
standing the infamies perpetrated or attempted 
in its name, deserves honorable mention in the 
history of the world’s progress toward order and 
peace ; but asolemn declaration by twenty-five 
powers, followed by provisions which the repre- 
sentatives of these powers at the time considered 
effectual for the purpose of at least approximat- 
ing to a reign of law rather than force in inter- 
national affairs, is as novel as it is important. 
As to its effect, experience rather than prediction 
is wanted, and least of all would it become a 
member of the conference itself to indulge in 
sanguine or boastful prophecy. The defects of - 
the work done are known to none better than to 
those who labored patiently and sincerely to over- 
come what seemed to be insuperable difficulties, 
and to draw nearer at least to what was certainly 
a high ideal. 

The arbitration treaty consists of sixty-one ar- 
ticles divided into four titles: First, on the 
maintenance of general peace, consisting of one 
declaratory article ; second, on good offices and 
mediation ; third, on international commissions 
of inquiry ; fourth, on international arbitration. 
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Before entering upon a more detailed discus- 
sion, it will be useful to forestall apprehensions or 
objections by emphasizing the fact that the entire 
system provided by the conference is, so far as 
European states are concerned, purely voluntary, 
always excepting their solemn promise to perform 
a duty deliberately recognized in Article 27, to 
which further reference will be made. So far as 
the United States of America is concerned, this 
‘¢duty ’’ has been qualified by the most emphatic 
and successful declaration of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in our diplomatic history. Too much stress 
can hardly be laid upon this fact, for with all 
their interest in and love for universal peace and 
good-will, the American people are rightly jeal- 
ous of their traditional foreign policy, and it 
may be truthfully said that never have their in- 
terests abroad been confided to representatives 
more determined than the commissioners to the 
peace conference to preserve this tradition abso- 
lutely inviolate. Contrary statements upon this 
head which have appeared in various periodicals, 
notably in the article in the North American Re- 
view referred to, are so entirely false as to make 
detailed correction hopeless. 

The United States’ declaration was not, as has 
been stated, an explanatory speech by Mr. White 
on cabled instructions. The Department of State 
was not informed about the declaration until 
after it had been made and accepted, and no 
member of the American commission made any 
speech on that occasion. The declaration was 
read by the secretary of the conference, and was 
in the form of a binding notice upon every power 
there represented, forever estopping each one of 
them from thereafter quoting the proposed treaty 
to the United States Government in a sense con- 
trary to this declaration; and although this 
would have been sufficient in law as well as in 
equity to establish the position of the United 
States, nevertheless, to make assurance doubly 
sure, the commissioners of the United States did 
not sign the treaty until Mr. White had written 
in his own hand, immediately before the signa- 
tures, the words: ‘‘Sous reserve de la déclaration 
faite dans la séance pléntére de la conférence du 25 
Juillet, 1899.” 

The declaration itself was as follows: ‘+ Noth- 
ing contained in this convention shall be so con- 
strued as to require the United States of America 
to depart from its traditional policy of not intrud- 
ing upon, interfering with, or entangling itself in 
the political questions or internal administration of 
any foreign state; nor shall anything contained in 
the said convention be so construed as to require the 
relinquishment by the United States of America of 
its traditional attitude toward purely American 
questions.” 


It may be said in passing that the curious con- 
tention that the taking possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands has in any way modified the tradi- 
tional Monroe Doctrine regarding the reciprocal 
policy of the United States and European powers 
with reference to questions purely European or 
purely American found no expression at The 
Hague, where indeed only kind words were 
heard regarding the splendid promise for civiliza- 
tion and humanity implied in American codépera- 
tion with Europe in the far East. Never before 
July 25, 1899, has the Monroe Doctrine been 
officially communicated to the representatives of 
practically all the great powers, and never before 
was it received with all the consent implied by 
a cordial acquiescence and the immediate and 
unanimous adoption of the treaty upon that con- 
dition. Whatever reasons may be advanced 
against ratification by opponents of the treaty, if 
any should appear, a neglect of the Monroe Doc- 
trine on the part of the American representatives 
cannot honestly be urged as one of them. 

The only absolute obligations which the treaty, 
when ratified, would lay upon the United States 
are the appointment of not more than four mem- 
bers of the international court of arbitration and 
the contribution of its proportionate share of the 
expenses of the clerk’s office of the court, estab- 
lished under the general supervision of the diplo- 
matic representatives accredited to the Nether- 
lands. In all other respects the treaty is purely 
voluntary, and must depend for its enforce- 
ment upon public opinion in the various coun- 
tries. 

A word may be inserted here regarding the 
application of the treaty to a conflict such as that 
which at this writing is unhappily raging between 
Great Britain and the South African republic. 
The arbitration treaty is necessarily restricted in 
its application to the sovereign powers signing 
and ratifying it, and of course it has no direct 
bearing whatever upon a conflict between a 
sovereign power and any force struggling to ob- 
tain sovereignty and independence. All internal 
conflicts and revolutions and all collisions be- 
tween signatory powers and those of limited 
suzerainty are thus necessarily excluded from its 
operations, and only a brief reflection is neces- 
sary to see how indispensable such a limitation 
was if any result whatever was to be attained, 
and how utterly absurd it is to draw unfavorable 
conclusions regarding the work of the confer- 
ence from the fact that fighting is now going 
on in South Africa. A violation of the great 
principle of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other states would have resulted in 
much greater danger to the cause of liberty and 
justice than any corresponding benefit. Inter- 
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vention between a sovereign state and its re- 
bellious subjects or vassals is an impairment of 
sovereignty itself, and therefore intolerable ex- 
cept in open warfare, as witness the case of 
France in the American Revolution and our in- 
tervention in Cuba in 1898. 

Whatever success will attend the efforts of the 
peace conference may be largely ascribed to its 
care to avoid an attempt at doing impossibilities. 
No one recognized the limitations of the idea of 
arbitration more fully than the members of the 
committee who drafted the arbitration treaty ; 
no one realized more fully that there have been, 
and probably always will be, questions between 
nations which cannot and ought not to be de- 
cided without the supreme ordeal of war—when 
other means fail. Among them are the struggles 
of peoples for independence, for liberty, or for 
justice. Without touching upon the merits of the 
controversy between Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal, it may be stated that it is no more suited 
to international arbitration or mediation than the 
conflict between the United States and the Fili- 
pinos or the struggle to obtain home rule for 
Ireland. The Transvaal was not represented at 
the peace conference and could not adhere to the 
arbitration treaty without the approval of Great 
Britain. If Great Britain should submit its 
controversy with the Transvaal to international 
arbitration, it would, by the very fact of such 
submission, practically grant the principal con- 
tention of its adversary by recognizing it as an 
independent and sovereign state. 

In the case of Bulgaria, which was represented 
at the conference, together with its nominal 
suzerain power, Turkey, appearances were saved 
by having the Bulgarian delegates sit in the con- 
ference with the Turks and by calling Bulgaria 
in the roll last of all the states and not in 
alphabetical order. 

The first article of the treaty is as follows: 
‘¢In order to prevent as far as possible the re- 
course to force in international relations, the 
signatory powers agree to employ all their efforts 
to insure the peaceful solution of international 
differences.’ This article will, after its ratifica- 
tion by the Senate, become the supreme law of 
the United States, subject to the reservation 
contained in the declaration above referred to. 
In other words, it is free from every possible 
embarrassment, but pregnant with good in every 
proper case. 

The article on mediation is largely a codifica- 
tion of the principles heretofore laid down in 
works on international law on this subject. There 
is one new principle introduced in Article 8, 
called ‘special mediation.’’ This article is as 
follows : 


The signatory powers agree to recommend a specia! 
form of mediation whenever the circumstances of the 
case permit, as follows: Incase of a serious disagree- 
ment endangering peace the states in dispute will each 
choose one power, to which they will respectively in- 
trust the mission of entering into direct communication 
with the power chosen by the other side for the purpose 
of preventing a rupture of diplomatic relations. Dur- 
ing the continuance of this mandaty, the duration of 
which in the absence of contrary stipulation cannot ex- 
ceed thirty days, the contending states shall cease to 
have any direct negotiations about the question in dis- 
pute, which shall be considered as having been referred 
exclusively to the mediating powers. These latter are 
bound to apply ail their efforts toward arranging the 
difference. In case of the actual rupture of pacific re- 
lations, these powers remain charged with the common 
duty of profiting by every occasion for reéstablishing 
peace. 


It was held by the conference that this article 
furnished a new method of preserving peace 
when other means might have failed. It also 
provides a method of threatening hostilities with- 
out wounding the self-respect of the threatened 
party, and of reéstablishing peace after the be- 
ginning of hostilities sooner than would other- 
wise be possible. 

The analogy of the plan proposed to a duel is 
obvious. Moreover, when a question has be- 
come so acute that a menace is justified, a threat 
to appoint a second is quite as grave in its im- 
port, but much more conciliatory than a threat 
of mobilization or of actual war. The experi- 
ence of the Spanish-American War shows that a 
defeated party hesitates to make advances for 
peace for a long time after the period when the 
hopelessness of the struggle has become apparent 
to the most benevolent and friendly of outsiders. 
In such circumstances the prompt joint inter- 
vention of two powers selected for that particu- 
lar purpose would have prevented the loss of 
hundreds of lives and of millions of dollars in 
our late war, and might be of even greater im- 
portance in a struggle involving two or more of 
the great European powers. 

The article on international commissions of in- 
quiry gave rise in the conference to fears that it 
implied a violation of the principle of non-inter- 
vention. A most ridiculous exaggeration of 
these fears may be found in the article in the 
North American Review referred to. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Not even in 
the original Russian proposition was the article 
on this subject fairly open to this objection, and 
as finally adopted it provides simply for what 
may, and probably very often will be, a useful 
auxiliary to the court of arbitration and an in- 
stitution which may occasionally even avoid the 
necessity of arbitration. The article is as fol- 
lows : 
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In disputes of an internationol character involving 
neither national honor nor essential interests and aris- 
ing from a divergence of opinion on questions of fact, 
the signatory powers consider it useful that the parties 
who may not be able to agree by diplomatic means 
should institute, so far as circumstances may permit, 
an international commission of inquiry, for the purpose 
of clearing up questions of actual fact by an impartial 
and conscientious examination. 

Such a commission of inquiry can never be 
appointed without the full and free consent of 
both parties, and it is difficult to conceive how 
the rights of the parties concerned could have 
been more carefully safeguarded. The findings 
of the commission are distinctly stated to have 
no binding force whatever on any party. 

The phrase ‘‘ involving neither national honor 
nor essential interests” has been severely criti- 
cised, but careful consideration will show that it 
by no means weakens the article, and it takes 
away the last vestige of reason for apprehensions 
which might in many cases work injury to the 
general plan for the pacific regulation of inter- 
national differences. While such apprehensions 
are now supremely silly, more especially in the 
United States, they might, with even the shadow 
of foundation, have proven a serious danger. 

The principal achievement of the conference 
is without doubt the establishment of the per- 
manent international court of arbitration. Be- 
fore the meeting two currents of opinion may be 
said to have existed with reference to the prin- 
cipal object to be achieved. One considered the 
adoption of a pledge for compulsory arbitration 
in as many cases as possible, leaving the manner 
and procedure of arbitration to each particular 
case, as even preferable to the institution of a 
permanent court, without a pledge on the part 
of any one ever to make use of it. The adop- 
tion of either plan involved a flood of cheap wit 
and sarcasm, asking how the decrees of the court 
on a subject of compulsory arbitration were to 
be enforced, or, on the other hand, what ad- 
vances had been made by a treaty for voluntary 
arbitration over the present state of affairs, when 
no obstacle exists to all the arbitration which any 
one wants. The Russian proposition contained 
a list of subjects upon which the signatory pow- 
ers were to pledge themselves in favor of com- 
pulsory arbitration. At the first reading of this 
project in the sub-committee on arbitration, the 
American representatives insisted upon the omis- 
sion from this list of international rivers, inter- 
oceanic canals, and treaties concerning monetary 
affairs. At the second reading America warmly 
supported the motion of Germany to strike out 
the entire list, and this motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Some of the reasons which led the committee 





to abandon the entire idea of compulsory arbitra- 
tion are set forth with characteristic ability and 
judicial fairness by the distinguished American 
member, Captain Mahan, in an article in the 
October number of the North American Review 
on ‘*The Peace Conference and the Moral As- 
pect of War.” In any event, the subjects for 
compulsory arbitration upon which an agree- 
ment could have been reached would have been 
trivial in their nature, of a kind which could not 
conceivably ever lead to war between civilized 
nations, and the argument might well have been 
advanced that by enumerating certain classes of 
questions as being peculiarly fit for arbitration 
the conference had discredited the use of this 
means in settling larger and greater questions. 
On the other hand, the establishment of any 
permanent international institution is in itself a 
guarantee of continued friendly intercourse, as 
witness the Universal Postal Union and similar 
institutions now established. 

An international court of arbitration must 
necessarily represent the idea of international 
justice, whether it be in session continuously or 
only rarely, and whether the questions coming 
before it be of great or small immediate impor- 
tance. The organization of this court is neces- 
sarily quite informal. It consists really of a 
clerk’s office and a list of available judges, not 
more than four to be appointed from any one 
country, and with permission to any country to 
appoint a citizen of another or to unite with one 
or more in an appointment. The objection was 
raised at The Hague that such an institution 
was hardly entitled to be catled a court, but it 
was pointed out that the organization of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York and all 
the principal nis? prius courts in other States is 
yuite similar. The Supreme Court of the State 
oi New York consists of seventy-six members, 
elected by various constituencies and never meet- 
ing or acting as a body. They are assigned to 
duty as occasion arises, but still they constitute 
one court. In the international court of arbitra- 
tion each litigant in a particular case is to select 
two judges from the list, and the four thus chosen 
are to elect the fifth. When the court has been 
thus constituted the litigating parties are to sign 
what is called the compromise, but what is in 
reality the treaty of arbitration for the particular 
case, requiring on the part of the United States 
ratification by the Senate in every instance. In 
this compromise the exact questions to be deter- 
mined are to be stated and it is to contain an 
undertaking by the parties to abide in good faith 
by the decision. When this compromise has 
been signed by both parties and filed in the office 
of the clerk at The Hague, the machinery of the 
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court will be put in motion, the judges will be 
summoned, and the proper rooms and staff of 
officers will be placed at their disposal at The 
Hague unless a different seat for the tribunal has 
been agreed upon. 

The procedure is carefully regulated, articles 
on this subject having been originally drafted by 
M. de Martens, the president of the late British- 
Venezuela tribunal of arbitration in Paris, with 
the help of his colleagues, Mr. Justice Brewer, 
of the United States Supreme Court, and Lord 
Justice Collins, of England. Great care was 
taken in the sub-committee on arbitration that 
the procedure should give no advantage to law- 
yers under the Roman law over those represent- 
ing countries with the common law, and a pro- 
vision was also inserted permitting a rehearing 
upon newly discovered evidence within three 
months after the decision. Experience will no 
doubt suggest many improvements in the pro- 
cedure, but as a basis for further development it 
will probably be found quite acceptable. 

To offset in some measure the purely voluntary 
character of the treaty without incurring the 
dangers of compulsory arbitration, as well as in 
order to make it easier to arbitrate for govern- 
ments responsible to legislative bodies containing 
oppositions ever on the alert to charge weakness 
or undue complacency toward foreign powers, 
the French delegates proposed the insertion of 
what is now Article 27, drafted by Baron D’Es- 
tournelles, as follows : 


The signatory powers consider it a duty, in the event 
of an acute conflict threatening to break out between 
two or more of them, to remind these latter that the 
permanent court is open to them. In consequence they 
declare that the act of recalling to the parties in con- 
flict the provisions of this convention, and the advice 
given in the superior interest of peace to avail them- 
selves of the permanent court, cannot be considered 
otherwise than as an act of good offices. 


So far as the United States is concerned, the 
obligation expressed in this article is, of course, 
qualified by the declaration of July 25, and as 
regards the other powers the obligation is, of 
course, purely moral, for a neglect of which each 
power is responsible only to its own conscience. 
An attempt on the part of any power or com- 
bination of powers to abuse this article by use of 
unjust pressure upon any other, great or small, 
would be unjustifiable oppression, and it may be 
taken for granted that no statesman of Europe 
or America would ever dare to face public opin- 
ion by such an endeavor, which would probably 
be as useless as it would be shameful. 

On the other hand, there are numerous in- 
stances (M. Bourgeois claimed that it was in 
nine cases out of ten) when a foreign minister 
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responsible to a parliament might want to arbi- 
trate, but hesitated on account of the imputation 
of alleged weakness shown by the suggestion of 
arbitration, and in such cases the purely friendly 
intervention of neutral powers could have only 
beneficial effects. The article may therefore be 
said to contain splendid possibilities of good, 
with practically no dangers of evil, and in this 
respect it was rightly called by one of the 
American representatives in the grand committee 
of arbitration ‘‘the crown of the whole edifice.” 
President Seth Low has used a happy metaphor 
in saying that the conference has provided a 
motor the force of which is public opinion, and 
this force may safely be trusted both to start 
and keep in motion the machinery provided by 
the conference, not, perhaps, without an occa- 
sional hitch or break-down, but in the end 
smoothly and efficiently. 

The very meeting of the conference was an 
augury of international good will. Nothing 
could have been more pleasant than the inter- 
course of all the members with each other from 
the first day to the last. In the beginning the 
very atmosphere seemed charged with pessimism 
and distrust. The good faith of this or that 
power was continually attacked, and the opinion 
was expressed that after a few weeks’ indulgence 
in a ‘‘ diplomatic picnic” the conference would 
adjourn with a few Platonic resolutions in favor 
of peace and virtue. It was most instructive to 
see how from week to week, and almost from 
day to day, this condition changed and a spirit of 
mutual confidence and good-will took the place 
of suspicion, until at the last those who had come 
to scoff stayed longest to pray, and seemed most 
impressed with the results achieved. The ab- 
surd contention is even now heard that no faith 
can be put in a general arbitration treaty to which 
powers are parties who, in their internal admin- 
istrations, leave so much to be desired, at least 
from the American or English point of view. 
Such critics evidently forget that a man does not 
necessarily become a saint in his own family cir- 
cle because he agrees to refrain from disturbing 
the peace of his neighbors, and yet this agreement 
is commendable. 

The settlement of all international questions by 
arbitration would by no means make Utopias of 
the different states internally. The willingness 
to establish international justice is, however, of 
good augury even for the improvement of inter- 
nal administration. Nothing could have ex- 
ceeded the kindness, generosity, and good-will 
with which the representatives of America were 
welcomed and the sincere respect with which all 
of their propositions were received and consid- 
ered. It would be difficult to draw a distinction 
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in this respect between the European powers, 
though the relations of the American representa- 
tives to those of Great Britain and Germany were 
for obvious reasons most intimate. The com- 
manding influence exercised by Lord Pauncefote, 
always in the interest of harmony and efficiency, 
is too well known to need more than a passing 
mention here. 

So many misrepresentations have gained cur- 
rency regarding the attitude of Germany toward 
the idea of an international court of arbitration 
and toward American interests generally that it 
is a pleasure to say that in the sub-committee of 
arbitration, where the attitude of each govern- 
ment was most clearly shown, the loyal support 
and fine diplomatic tact of the German repre- 
sentative, Professor Zorn, were as evident and as 
valuable as his profound learning and great abil- 
ity. The objections raised at one time to the 
permanent court of arbitration on behalf of the 
German Government were by no means frivolous, 
nor were they ever based on alleged solicitude 
for the ‘‘ divine right” of kings, and the good 
faith with which they were propounded was 
proven by the cordial and straightforward man- 
ner in which they were withdrawn, chiefly upon 
the representations of the United States, and the 
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efficient coéperation which thereafter character- 
ized the German attitude. 

Too much praise can scarcely be given to the 
wisdom and tact displayed by the French dele- 
gates, and to the generous support which they 
gave to the idea of the permanent tribunal in 
most critical and delicate situations. M. Bour- 
geois was not only the most eloquent member of 
the conference, but as chairman of the committee . 
on arbitration his services were of inestimable 
value. The same must be said of his colleague, 
Baron D’Estournelles, and the prediction which 
was made in Paris, that his appointment to the 
conference vastly increased the chances of success, 
was amply borne out by the facts. Space alone 
forbids reference to the services of other mem- 
bers, equally deserving and not less prominent. 

The result of the conference, so far as the 
United States is concerned, may be summed up 
as the establishment, with our codperation and 
assistance, of what may preve to be the Magna 
Charta of international law, and what surely is a 
step, however modest, in the world’s progress 
toward peace and order—our traditional foreign 
policy having at the same time been announced, 
vindicated, and maintained more clearly and 
more emphatically than ever before. 
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BY JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN. 


(President of Cornell University and chairman of the Philippine commission.) 


Wes I addressed you in this place at the 

opening of the university a year ago, 
after dealing with domestic topics of common in- 
terest to the members of our academic fraternity, 
I thought it proper, if not indeed incumbent on 
me as a public teacher, to give some considera- 
tion to a question of transcendent national im- 
portance which was then agitating the thought of 
the American people. In all parts of the Union 
public-spirited and patriotic citizens were asking 
in perplexity, Shall we take the Philippine Isl- 
ands from Spain? This inquiry I answered with 
emphatic negative, supporting my view with 
appeals to our traditional national policy and 
those considerations of expediency which justified 
it. I looked at the matter solely from the Ameri- 
can point of view and consulted no interests but 
our own. 





* An address delivered by President Schurman at the open- 
ing of the university year at Cornell, on September 28, and 
now published, with his consent, in an authorized form. 


This, I admit, was a purely selfish view of the 
case. But is not national self-interest, regulated 
by right, the first principle of politics? How- 
ever, we had just finished a war for the emanci- 
pation of Cuba, and it would no doubt have 
been anomalous to have left the Filipinos, who 
were already in rebellion, victims to that Spanish 
oppression which in Cuba, after an appeal of a 
hundred years, had at last roused us to forcible 
intervention. But as the Filipinos were not 
within the scope of the Monroe Doctrine, my own 
view was that, however deep and sincere our 
sympathies with them might be, we were not 
called upon as a nation to rectify any of the 
tyrannies of the Old World, so long at least as 
no national interest was at stake. I recommended, 
therefore, that the Philippines be left with Spain. 
But my poor opinions did not commend them- 
selves to the public; indeed, while they elicited 
no note of approval in any quarter, they brought 
upon me no little condemnation. Whether they 
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were sound or not the rapid march of events 
renders it unnecessary to consider. The treaty- 
making power of the United States, backed, | 
admit, by an overwhelming public opinion, which 
was irrespective of party, took the Philippine 
Islands from Spain. And now the question is, 
Having taken the archipelago, how shall wé 
fulfill our obligations to its inhabitants, to our- 
selves, and to the civilized world ? 

Some people are still discussing the theoretic 
expediency of expansion. This has not been 
an open question since last winter. The act and 
fact of expansion was complete when the treaty 
of peace was ratified. You might indeed, as an 
academic matter, discuss the desirability of con- 
traction. But towering over and overshadowing 
all merely speculative issues is the mighty (I had 
almost said the awful) fact of our actual sover- 
eignty over and responsibility for the Philippine 
Islands. You can escape the consequences of 
some deeds by undoipg them. But treaties can- 
not be made and unmade at will, nor international 
obligations laid down because they are burden- 
some. It does not matter what were your views 
on the previous question of annexation ; the only 
question to-day open to you is this: The United 
States having taken the Philippine Islands from 
Spain, what shall be done with them ? 

This grave issue must be decided by the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States. With 
them I think we may leave it in the confident 
expectation that a wise solution will be reached. 
I at least have nothing to say of it now. Per- 
haps at another time and place I may have an 
opportunity of contributing my mite to the total 
result. But to-day I desire to recall your minds 
from this specific Philippine problem and invite 
your attention to some observations on the gen- 
eral subject of national expansion. If history be 
philosophy teaching by experience, as has been 
said, she should instruct us how to be wise not 
only after the event, but before it. And it may 
well be that our Philippine problem, new as it is 
to us, is only another phase of a subject in which 
the world has had much experience. 

Indeed, it has been said that the history of 
the United States presents a picture of expansion 
on the grandest scale the world has ever seen. 
The commonwealths which fringed the Atlantic 
at the time of the Revolution are a small part of 
the present republic. Their citizens moved into 
the unpeopled West, swarming along the Ohio 
and the Mississippi until, leaving the plains be- 
hind, they scaled the Rocky Mountains and broke 
the silence of the Pacific, on which long before 
Cortez had ‘‘ gazed with dumb surprise.” This 
is expansion on a truly continental scale. And 
what the American, reénforced by the foreign 
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immigrant, has done in so large a way in the 
United States, the Britisher oa a smaller scale 
has done in Canada, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. But there is one important difference 
between the overflow of the population of our 
original thirteen States and that of the British 
Isles. Wherever the American went he set up 
a new State, which was a vital part of the Union. 
The Constitution, laws, and institutions of the 
United States were carried into the new domains, 
out of which separate self-governing States were 
carved ; so that Ohio and California are as or- 
ganically and vitally a part of the United States 
as Massachusetts or New York. . This is not the 
case with Canada and Australia, which to-day 
are quasi-independent commonwealths. Great 
Britain and her colonies may form what is called 
an empire, but in that empire the mother country 
and the daughter commonwealths each maintain 
their own separate place. and support their own 
individual identity ; they are not organized into 
a single whole. But the United States has not 
only annexed continental territories ; it has or- 
ganized them into self-governing States which 
are at the same time equal sharers in the life of 
the great republic. Political organization has 
kept pace with territorial expansion. 

There is another difference between the ex- 
pansion of the United States and that of Great 
Britain which comes prominently into view when 
we compare our new States with dependencies 
like India. What we see in India is an English 
ruling class controlling the government of alien 
and populous races in a country in which Eng- 
lish children cannot live. How different from 
the United States, where the foreigner is quickly 
assimilated and his children speak no language 
but our own! The population of the United 
States is homogeneous; that of India indescriba- 
bly heterogeneous. We rule ourselves, whether 
in New York or Oregon; the alien and multi- 
tudinous races of India can only be held to- 
gether by a strong foreign hand. 

These contrasts between American and Eng- 
lish expansion illustrate what I consider the es- 
sential characteristics of the former. We have 
grown from within outward ; England has en- 
larged herself by accretion. In the former case 
it is such growth as that of the boy into the man ; 
in the latter case it is like setting up sons for 
themselves. The expansion of the United States 
may be characterized by three features: it was 
an appropriation of practically unpeopled and 
contiguous American territory, an overflow of 
American people, and an extension of American 
government. The republic is still one organic 
whole whose life is the life of all its members ; 
but in comparison with the early Union of thir- 
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teen States it is vaster, more intense, more pow- 
erful, since it is vitalized by the energies of half 
a hundred commonwealths. Unoccupied lands 
filled by Americans who remained under the 
Constitution of the United States—such is the 
formula for the expansion of the United States. 
Note the contrast in the expansion of England. 
In Canada and Australia the country was prac- 
tically unpeopled ; but English immigrants took 
neither the Parliament nor the courts of West- 
minster with them. There were vacant conti- 
nents and Englishmen took possession of them, 
but the English state remained unaffected on the 
other side of the ocean. In India the contrast 
is still more marked. The country was over- 
populated ; Englishmen could not live in it ; and 
it is even now so far from being a vital part of 
the British state that if it were ever lost, almost 
the only change in that state would be the aboli- 
tion of one seat in the cabinet. 

From what has been said it will be seen that 
our assumption of sovereignty over the Philip- 
pine Islands is altogether unlike the previous 
phases of our national expansion. Of course 
that does not prove it to be either good or bad. 
But I am not now discussing the value of the 
new acquisition. I am making a cold analysis 
of the facts. And I point out that whereas in 
our development from Atlantic to Pacific we 
found practically uninhabited territories of which 
our people took possession, the Philippine Islands 
are already well peopled with Malayans who have 
long made it their home, who resent the intru- 
sion of other races, and to whom the physical 
environment is far better adapted than it is to 
white men. There is nothing in our national 
experience to guide us in dealing with the Fili- 
pinos. Their case is entirely different from that 
of the Indians and others who were scattered 
here and there over the vast territories which 
have been annexed since the foundation of the 
republic. But if our own history furnishes no 
light upon the subject, much instruction and still 
more admonition may be derived from an exam- 
ination of the history of the colonial expansion 
of several of the nations of Europe. In the 
eighteenth century the great colonial powers were 
Spain, Portugal, France, Holland, and England. 
If the latter alone now remains in possession of a 
great and commanding colonial empire, the de- 
cline of the other four not less than the success 
of England may prove fruitful for our medita- 
tion. Now, what lessons may be drawn from 
the colonial history of Europe ? 

The most obvious, but also the most funda- 
mental, is a warning. Let no ruling race ever 
treat tts colonies or dependencies as its possessions. 
In earlier and more barbarous ages subject states 
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were regarded as the property of the conquerors. 
This was the view of the ancient Romans, and 
you may read in the Old Testament how the an- 
cient Hebrews put it in cruel practice. But this 
conception is an outrage upon that idea of hu- 
manity which has now happily become a part of 
the common consciousness of mankind. It was 
held more or less unconsciously, however, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
colonizing powers all, in greater or less degree, 
thought of their colonies as estates to be farmed 
for the benefit of their European proprietors. 
This theory cost England her first colonial em- 
pire in America; then she abandoned it, and 
now her colonies are her glory and her pride. 
Spain could not surrender the medieval illusion, 
barbarous as it is; and her colonial empire has 
perished of dry rot. 

Yet there are those who speak of the Philip- 
pine Islands as our possessions and calmly con- 
clude we may do what we like with them! 
This is too barbarous to be taken seriously : it is 
not callousness of heart, it is only muddle-head- 
edness. Do we—you and [I and other Ameri- 
cans or the municipal or state or national govern- 
ments we appoint as agents—do we own a single 
Filipino? Is he ours? I own my house and 
may sell or let it. But no one, thank God, can 
anywhere in Christendom to-day own a man. 
Do we, then, own the land which the Filipinos 
inhabit ? Not an acre of it. It is owned by the 
men who grow rice, tobacco, sugar, hemp, and 
other products for which the archipelago is so 
well known. What, then, does the sovereign 
power possess in its possessions? Perhaps the 
right to tax them for its own benefit or the right 
to exact tribute of them? No. The conscience 
of mankind forbids the exploitation of subject 
races as well as their enslavement. Does the 
sovereign power, then, possess nothing in its 
colonies? England certainly does not own 
either the soil or the inhabitants of India. In 
fact, the terms ‘‘ownership” and ‘: possessions ” 
are a barbarous survival when applied to any re- 
lation between one people and another. The 
sovereign power owns nothing; but there is 
something it owes. It is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of government. We never speak of 
owning Louisiana and Texas, although some of 
the functions of government are exercised by 
us—the people of all the States—on behalf of 
the people of Louisiana and Texas. We shall 
always misrepresent our relations with the Philip- 
pines so long as we retain that fatal confusion of 
government and property. The Philippines and 
the Filipinos are no more our ‘* possessions ”’ 
than Louisiana and Louisianians are. We 
simply possess, in virtue of the treaty of Paris, 
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the right to govern or aid in governing the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands. Unhappily we 
have not yet got beyond the first function of 
government—the suppression of insurrection and 
the establishment of peace and order. 

The next lesson I draw from the history of 
colonization is cognate to the first. The govern- 
ment of colonies or dependencies is not a money- 
making enterprise for the sovereign power or tts 
citizens. This follows as a corollary from the 
proposition that subordinate states are not the 
property of the power which exercises sovereignty 
over them. But the confusion in the popular 
mind between ownership and government is so 
deep-rooted and so universal that the point de- 
mands special emphasis. In a commercial age it 
is easy to associate the extension of trade with 
the foundation of colonies. But there is no in- 
stance in history of the successful government of 
a colony where profit to the parent state or its 
citizens has been a leading consideration. On 
the other hand, there are many examples of dis- 
asters and rebellions from such unworthy greed 
and exploitation. Of course the only method of 
attaining the end is some form of favoritism. 
Either by special concessions of franchises or 
privileges, by the creation of unnecessary offices 
or the payment of exorbitant salaries, or, more 
sweepingly, by unjustifiable restriction on colonial 
trade, the government, even when it does not 
tamper with the courts, may use its legislative 
and executive powers to promote unfairly the in- 
terests of citizens of the sovereign state at the 
expense of the prosperity of the colony and the 
sacrifice of the welfare of its people. But justice 
is the indispensable foundation of political com- 
munities ; and such acts of injustice, if they do 
not, as they generally do, lead colonies to revolt, 
at least defeat their own purpose in another way. 
For rights becoming insecure, the desire of ac- 
quisition is weakened ; the people are gradually 
impoverished ; and the volume of their trade, 
even with the ruling power, is inevitably reduced. 

This leads me to a paradox. You know that 
we never find happiness by seeking it. But if 
we perform our daily tasks and strive to do our 
duty, Providence adds happiness as an insepa- 
rable gift. The man who deliberately aims at 
happiness—the spendthrift, the sensualist, the 
esthetician, or the religionist—always misses it. 
Now, I find an analogous paradox in the attitude 
which colonizing powers assume toward their 
dependencies. There is a Nemesis in economics 
and politics as well as in ethics. Let a nation 
seek to enrich itself or its citizens at the expense 
of its colonists and it impoverishes all. But let 
a nation in all its dealings with its colonies take 
as its sole criterion of judgment and standard of 
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conduct the welfare of the colonists, and it will 
result, as history everywhere demonstrates, that 
the enriched dependencies become the most profit- 
able tracers with the ruling country. Take India 
and Egypt as examples. You know that India 
was conquered and, till the reign of Queen Vic- 
toria, held by a trading company. Was Eng- 
land enriched by their exploitation? Why, we 
have the evidence of McCulloch that in 1811 the 
trade between England and India was utterly in- 
significant—of little more importance than that 
between England and the Isle of Man. In 1858 
the government of India was transferred to the 
crown, and in her proclamation the Queen said : 
‘¢ We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 
which bind us toall our other subjects.” And 
what is now the condition of trade between Eng- 
land and India? Is it still to be compared with 
the trade between England and the Isle of Man? 
The very thought of such a comparison is ridicu- 
lous. Why, England sends more of her exports 
to India than to any other country except the 
United States, and she imports more from India 
than from any other country except the United 
States and France. What a splendid economic 
compensation to England for single-hearted de- 
votion to the welfare of her great dependency and 
scrupulous impartiality in administering the trust 
of government! Inthe same way while English 
rule in Egypt—with an open door and no favors 
—has more than doubled the consuming and pur- 
chasing power of the Egyptian, England gets 
three-fifths of all Egyptian exports and furnishes 
two-fifths of all Egyptian imports. I have not 
time to give further illustrations. But I lay it 
down as a cardinal principle that the way to get 
profit from colonies is not to seek it at their ex- 
pense. On the contrary, a colonizing power 
should aim at nothing but the welfare of its 
colonies. And by far the largest element in their 
welfare is good government. 

There is another principle of colonization, 
which is complementary to the last. Colonies 
and dependencies should be self-supporting. If the 
ruling power gets nothing from them, neither 
should it be called upon to give anything to 
them. It might have been supposed that this 
principle, being in line with their own interests, 
would always have commended itself to coloniz- 
ing powers. But the history of colonization dis- 
appoints such an expectation. It would rather 
appear that the great colonial powers when not 
animated by sordid rapacity, which, however, 
was their habitual condition, indulged in fruit- 
less prodigality toward their dependencies. Both 
practices were pernicious ; for if exploitation im- 
poverishes a people, coddling weakens and un- 
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dermines its moral fiber. Financial independence 
is the golden mean which lies between these 
vicious extremes. States, like individuals, must 
pay their own way. Not to exceed your re- 
sources, not to spend more than you have, not 
to become dependent or pauper is in truth the 
beginning of all financial wisdom. Such thrifty 
self-sufficiency characterized the thirteen colo- 
nies ; it was lacking in the neighboring French 
colonies, which lived on the bounty of the mother 
country ; and the difference explains why this 
continent eventually became Anglo-Saxon and 
not Celtic. The financial genius of England, 
even in the fierce competition for colonies, has 
seldom lost sight of the question, Does it pay ? 
And she has made financial self-sufficiency and 
independence the corner-stone of her vast colo- 
nial fabric. In the words of Scripture, each must 
bear its own burdens. The most valuable aid a 
sovereign state can give a young dependency is 
to help it help itself. Defense, for example, 
which is at best an expensive business, can be 
much more economically provided when native 
troops are employed. The English army of oc- 
cupation in Egypt numbers only 3,000 men. 
Egypt is protected by native soldiers who are 
under British officers. So, too, in India, while 
the officers are British, two-thirds of the army, 
which amounts to over 200,000 men, are na- 
tives. And both in India and in Egypt not one 
penny of the cost of the maintenance of the army 
falls on the ruling power. In the conquest of 
India there were always four native soldiers to 
one English, and this proportion continued till 
after the mutiny in 1857. Thus India was con- 
quered, as it is still maintained, by Indians; 
and it paid for conquest, as it now pays for 
government. 

I will now mention a fourth principle of sound 
colonial policy, which, though less obvious than 
the foregoing, has been not less conclusively 
demonstrated by experience. Zo authorities es- 
tablished in the colonies and dependencies the sov- 
ereign power should delegate all the functions of 
overnment. This rule holds good whether the 
colonists be of the same race as the people of the 
sovereign nation or different. In the former 
case the colonists will be as apt in self-govern- 
ment as the people of the mother country ; and 
_ they can certainly manage their own affairs better 
than any one else can manage those same affairs 
for them. Such colonists should undoubtedly 
possess and enjoy all the rights of self-govern- 
ment. Canada and Australia are examples of 
colonies to which these rights have been con- 
ceded. The constitutional ties connecting them. 
with the mother country are so attenuous that 
we might almost declare them imaginary. Eng- 


land appoints the governor-general, but he is a 
figure-head ; England reserves the right to dis- 
allow legislation, but never exercises it; Eng- 
land offers high courts of appeal, but the field 
within which the colonists avail themselves of 
them is constantly decreasing. All this illus- 
trates, from a new point of view, the lightness 
of the tie which, under a sound colonial system, 
connects colonies with the parent state. 

Nor is it different with dependencies peopled 
by alien races incapable of governing themselves. 
Here the reason why the sovereign state divests 
itself of the right to govern directly is not the 
same as that which leads to colonial autonomy ; 
but the policy of delegating authority is equally 
imperative. And we can easily see why. Gov- 
ernment must be adapted to the governed. An 
unsuitable government may be as bad in its 
effects as an oppressive one. And rulers must 
take account not only of the ideally good, but 
also of the needs and peculiarities of the people, 
their customs, traditions, sentiments, aspirations, 
and even their prejudices and aversions. Clearly 
no one but men on the spot can form a judgment 
worth anything as to the machinery of govern- 
ment for, say, an Asiatic people or, still less, of 
the manner in which that machinery should work 
from day to day and year to year. Spain and 
Portugal and France governed their subjec 
peoples from Madrid, and Paris, and Lisbon. 
and the loss of their empires is the condemnation 
of the policy. On the other hand, the sov- 
ereignty of Great Britain has extended and still 
extends at a wonderful rate over the alien races 
of Asia and Africa, but alike in India, Hong 
Kong, the Malayan States, and in Egypt it is 
exercised by resident and native officials—the 
crown, Parliament, and courts of Great Britain 
having almost or quite as little to do with it as 
they have with the government of Canada or 
Australia. The practice in all cases is to pass an 
act of Parliament instituting the government of 
a dependency, and then stand aside while the 
properly constituted authorities in the dependency 
administer, in the full light of local experience, 
the great trust committed to them. There is a 
simple but very effective method of supervision 
in two cabinet offices—the secretaryship for 
India and that for the colonies. And these are 
the only organic filaments that connect England 
with its empire beyond the seas. Was ever 
world empire held by so slight an attachment ¢ 
Yet that is the secret of success. Decentralization, 
home rule, hands off—these are the magical words. 

The fifth principle calls for men to run the 
machinery of government. 70 colonies and de- 
pendencies not capable of complete self-government 
the sovereign power must send some or all of the 
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higher officials ; but the number of this ruling class 
should be small and the character, ability, and apti- 
tude of each official not only above the average, but 
exceptionally high, and in order to attract and re- 
tain such men, salaries should be high and positions 
permanent. I have endeavored to compress into 
a single sentence the nature of the demand and 
the conditions essential to secure the supply. 
The end to be attained is a good, efficient, per- 
manent, and economical government for the 
dependency. The great majority of the offices 
may and should be filled by natives. But the 
initiative and the directing power belong to the 
sovereign nation and must be exercised by her 
representatives. A few will suffice. Of course 
there must be one responsible head. But with 
an organizing genius at the helm it is simply 
astonishing how much can be got out of the na- 
tives. The English officials in India are but a 
drop in the ocean of population about them ; but 
what able governor-generals the country has had 
in men like Hastings and Marquis Wellesley and 
Lawrence and Dufferin. Singapore and the Ma- 
layan States are in large part the work of Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles and Sir Andrew Clark. And in our 
own day Lord Cromer, with less than 200 English 
officials, has made and rules the Egypt we know. 

After all, your government will depend upon 
the men who administer it. Spain used her 
empire to give official positions to Spaniards, and 
the rulers exploited the peoples they ruled. The 
whirligig of time has brought its revenge. I 
was often asked in the Philippines if our civil 
service was better than that of Spain. Here is 
a point where the Filipinos suspect and fear us. 
We must allay their anxiety and suspicion by a 
splendid Philippine civil service. I believe we 
shall. It is absolutely necessary. But there 
will be no harder task in connection with our 
government of the archipelago. 1 repeat, how- 
ever, that the success of our admihistration in 
the Philippines will depend upon the men we 
send out to conduct it much more than upon acts 
of Congress or any other circumstance. 

Lastly, what is the end of colonization? Every 
undertaking, and especially one of such magni- 
tude, should be guided by an ideal or controlled 
by a purpose. What, then, is the object of na- 
tional expansion ? Why should we extend our 
sovereignty over remote countries and alien peo- 
ples? I answer that the only justifiable object 


of such expansion is the establishment of good 
government in the territory annexed, the eleva- 
tion of its people in civilization, and the training 
of them in progressive self-government with a 
view to ultimate independence, whether by part- 
nership in or separation from the sovereign state. 
As the end for the moral being is perfection and 
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the end for the economic society is wealth, so the 
end for the political community is independence. 
In the divine education of the race no people can 
be permanently kept in a state of subjection to 
or even dependence upon another people. Of 
all colonizing nations England is the only one 
which has realized this great principle, and it 
took a successful rebellion in her first empire to 
impress the truth even upon England. Her great 
self-governing colonies—Canada and Australia— 
are now ready for independence, and if they are 
not to realize it by separation, an equal place 
must be found for them beside England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland in some great plan of imperial 
federation. And if India, instead of being, as it 
is, the mere meeting-place of innumerable races, 
were a single national organism and began to 
breathe a national life, England should no longer 
desire to preserve her Indian empire. Indeed, 
she could not if she would ; for her native army 
would desert, and the unified peoples, animated 
by the sentiment of nationality, would drive out 
the foreigners with whom resistance could only 
mean financial ruin and ultimate surrender. 

Such are the principles to be kept in view 
when you have to deal with the problem of na- 
tional expansion. I said at the outset that I 
should say nothing of Philippine affairs. But as 
the principles of nature and the laws of history 
which I have been expounding are fixed and 
unalterable, can we not, in the light of those 
laws and principles, predict what the United 
States will do in the Philippine Islands? I will 
at any rate venture a forecast on that basis. 

We will hold the Philippines in trust for the 
Filipinos. Our mission is to educate and elevate 
the Filipinos and aid them in governing them- 
selves. We shall not adopt the policy of scuttle, 
nor, although American sovereignty must be 
established even by force, shall we ever dream 
of the policy of extermination. Not oppression, 
nor yet abandonment and desertion; no, not 
these, but honest and fraternal codperation with 
the Filipinos for the establishment of a just and 
stable government in which the natives shall 
have ever-increasing participation in proportion 
to the development of their political capacities, 
the growth of their political experience, the prog- 
ress of the masses in education and civilization, 
and the evolution of the idea and sentiment of 
nationality—a sentiment and idea which will ve 
nourished and developed by the habit of common 
action, the improvement of the means of com- 
munication, the freer intermingling of the tribes 
and races, and hearty native codperation with 
the Americans, whose best political traditions are 
but the realization of the dearest ideals of the 
Filipino peoples. 




















A MODEL SUBURBAN VILLAGE. 


BY C. E. BOLTON, M.A. 
(Mayor of East Cleveland, Ohio.) 


* 1896 Cleveland, Ohio’s metropolis, cele- 

brated her centenary with arches, proces- 
sions, speeches, and great gifts for public parks. 
Her first pioneers were General Moses Cleave- 
land and his party of surveyors from Connecticut. 
These men blazed the way for others, who slowly 
moved westward, on foot and in ox-carts. 

Where a century ago stood tall forest trees 
that shaded the tepees of the brave Chippewas 
and Ottawas, to-day, in the shadows of graceful 
spires and modern sky-scrapers, live not less than 
400,000 people. The rapidly growing outlying 
districts have been absorbed till the city’s lake 
front extends a dozen miles. This shore front 
and the valley of the Cuyahoga River abound in 
docks piled high with reddish ores, and every- 
where are seen the low, dingy iron and steel 
mills that belch forth fire and smoke both night 
and day. 

From the public square, near the mouth of 
the river, radiate the principal avenues and boule- 
vards, and these streets are shaded with elms and 
maples that give the popular name ‘ Forest 
City.” The large suburban population that has 
escaped eastward by electric cars has been organ- 
ized into three sister villages—Hast Cleveland, 
Glenville, and Collinwood. Westward is the 
elegant hamlet of Lakewood, and here, at ‘‘ Glen- 
mere,’’ on a shale precipice of the lake, in full 
sight of the great inland marine highway from 
the upper lakes to the lower, lives Senator Marcus 
A. Hanna, the astute and virile political manager 
for President William McKinley. 

Heretofore Cleveland has won her increased 
territory by mutual agreement. Recently, how- 
ever, the vigorous cry for a ‘‘ Greater Cleve- 
land”? planned a forced union with several 
suburbs, and this was met with stout resistance. 
The villages would neither be disfranchised nor 
assume any portion of the city’s great debt ; they 
did not believe in taxation without representa- 
tion; they preferred to decide what should be 
done with all their own money. Twice in the 
city council chambers the villages crossed swords 
with the city officials, and twice the latter were 
defeated by the adverse decision of Cuyahoga 
County’s ten members of the Ohio Legislature. 
The independence of the villages was asserted 
and finally won. 

As an effective implement of future defense 


against the encroachments of the city and other 
corporations, the Village Mayors’ League, em- 
bracing the eight villages of Cuyahoga County, 
has been organized. Politics is tabooed and 
village interests only are sought. Already uni- 
form State laws, just taxation, equitable fran- 
chises, water works, street, sanitary, light, and 
other improvements have been discussed. The 
league’s motto is that of the Swiss Confederacy : 
‘¢QOne for all and all for one.” 

Much of late is being said in periodicals and 
press about needed reform in American cities, 
but often the writers are unmindful of the well- 
known fact that the country is mother of the 
city and, to a great extent, is arbiter of the city’s 
character and destiny. 

The natural order of organized development 
among American citizens appears to be as fol- 
lows: The tiller of the soil, the merchant at the 
cross-roads, the hamlet, the town or village, and 
finally the city. The impatient American be- 
yond the Mississippi has often sought to reverse 
this law by first building the city and afterward 
developing the country, but he has met with indif- 
ferent success. Most cities are as dependent upon 
a developed tributary country as the continental 
rivers are dependent upon their tributary streams, 

Rich soil makes possible productive farms, 
thrifty hamlets, growing villages, flourishing 
schools and churches, all of which are important 
factors in the proper growth and development of 
greater municipalities. The overwork, close con- 
finement, late hours, and temptations of city life 
are forces that enervate the body and undermine 
the character. The cities’ recuperative power 
largely comes from a constant influx of strong 
and brave young people from the country. 

It has been said that the surest way of reform- 
ing the child is to begin with the grandparents. 
The stream never rises higher than its source. 
Reform the people that reénforce and build up 
the cities, and the cities themselves will. soon 
respond to the uplift. 

In the near future the glory of Cleveland will 
be her splendid park system. Soon smoothly 
graded boulevards and parkways, grassy lawns, 
verdant foliage, flowers and shrubs, lakes and 
rippling brooks will in wide and graceful sweep 
encircle rich and poor from Lake Erie on the 
east to Lake Erie on the west. 
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In the past, however, Cleveland's fame abroad 
has rested largely upon her unrivaled Euclid 
Avenue, which extends from the public square 
eastward for many miles, Euclid Road continuing 
on to Erie, Pa. The first two miles of the ave- 
nue are 99 feet wide. It is curbed and paved 
with Medina stone. Four rows of arching elms 
shade the well-kept road-lawns, while on a ridge 
at respectful distance stand vine-clad palatial 
residences, built of light or red sandstone, in 
the midst of abundant shade and extensive lawns. 
Here in the summer season those who prefer 
fresh lake breezes live on their lawns and wide 
porches. <A passing bicyclist or owner of an 
aristocratic automobile will perhaps recognize 
Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, or the dis- 
tinguished scientist Mr. Charles F. Brush, who 
lives in an elegant French chdteau, or he may 
bow in passing to his former mate in the high 
school, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, whose annual 
dividends alone rival the entire fortune of Croesus. 
On this famous avenue dwell many millionaires 
whose fortunes have come from successful ven- 
tures in ores, oil, coal, lumber, railroads, and in 
other occupations. 

This same avenue, 80 feet in width, extends 
further east for three miles through old Kast 
Cleveland, or the ‘‘ Kast End,’’ now annexed. 
Branching off to the north and south are many 
shady streets, cooled by lake breezes. Here is 
one of the large and fine bedchambers of the 
overworked city. Beyond one comes to the new 
Kast Cleveland, a village of five years’ growth 
and 3,000 population. This outer village owes 
its existence to modern rapid transit, the wonder- 
ful electric railroad. The taut-wire walker ex- 
cites wonder, but the hundreds of horse-power 
that travel on overhead copper wires distance 
miracles of old and gladden the hearts of modern 
suburbanites. Gail Hamilton once said that a 
ride in a horse-car for five cents evidenced the 
approach of the millennium; with electricity 
substituted for horses, how much truer the state- 
ment. For a pittance the live wire sends the 
poor man and his family out into the fresh coun- 
try air. The middle class easily combine a city 
and country home, and are early at office and 
prompt at tea. The new East Cleveland is a 
second extension of two and a half miles of 
Euclid Avenue. Formerly it was called Colla- 
mer, in honor of Hon. Jacob Collamer, of Ver- 
mont, who was a justice of the Supreme Court 
of that State, also Representative, Senator, and 
Postmaster-General under President Taylor. 

East Cleveland is a village terraced down to 
the sea, or lake. These terraces or ridges, four 
in number and more or less well defined, extend 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie. They 


are each 30 or more feet in height, and were 
formed in the far-off Ice Age, possibly 12,000 
years ago, when the St. Lawrence and Mohawk 
Valleys were gorged with glacier ice that, blan- 
ket-like, a mile in thickness, covered the North 
American continent. The so-called great lakes 
of to-day are small pools in comparison with the 
ancient inland sea which covered several of our 
largest Western States. 

These four terraces that rise one above the 
other are the old perpendicular shale shore lines, 
which have been rounded or softened by the 
storm-washed silt. Lake Erie’s waters to-day 
beat against the lower shale terrace ; back two 
miles is a second old shore line, or gravel terrace, 
along which is located Euclid Avenue ; then fur- 
ther south and higher are the other two terraces. 
Nature has done much for the new East Cleve- 
land. From the higher terraces you look out 
upon one of the most attractive views in northern 
Ohio. At your feet along the terraces is rapidly 
building our youngest suburban village. On its 
right is the sandstone tower of the picturesque 
and pioneer First Presbyterian Church, the old- 
est religious organization in northern Ohio. It 
dates back to 1807. In the old Shaw Academy, 
surrounded by maples, is the village high school. 
Two new and large school buildings in the east 
and west portions of the village, with graceful 
towers, are half hidden in foliage. Beyond the 
church tower is quiet Collinwood, occupied in 
part by the Lake Shore Railway employees. 
Along the terraces even to the shore line are 
hundreds of farms surrounded by odd bits of for- 
est and straggling groups of fruit and shade trees, 


while extensive and well-kept vineyards of purple > 


Concords and Catawbas stretch far to the east. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s summer home is at 
‘« Forest Hill,’ East Cleveland. Here on the 
upper terrace he owns 600 acres of forest ravines, 
woodland, and lawns, which are threaded with 
many miles of carriage drives and bicycle paths. 
‘« Forest Hill” commands a view of city, coun- 
try, and lake. Here the multi-millionaire loses 
and finds himself during June, July, August, 
and September, and extends a rare hospitality to 
those whom he invites. 

Mr. Rockefeller, past fifty years, is tall, slightly 
bent forward, and gracious in manner. His 
‘shill neighbors” receive a courtesy marked with 
much thoughtfulness. He is an expert golf 
player, pitcher. of quoits, and bicyclist, delight- 
ing on dark nights to outdo his visitors in a suc- 
cessful journey through the narrow paths of an 
extensive and wooded labyrinth. This very busy 
man has learned how to sandwich proper exercise 
in with business. Few men enjoy more a good 
story or the telling of it. 
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In a single year he had planted 16,000 trees 
at ‘‘ Forest Hill.” He is very fond of his big 
beeches and oaks, and is the guardian of all the 
little trees that lift their branches around the 
mother trees. His many employees are well 
paid and say kind words only. On Sundays and 
Friday evenings he goes regularly with a big 
wagon-load of people to the Euclid Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, and each summer he officiates as 
Sunday-school superintendent. 

While East Cleveland might boast of having 
on its terraced hills the richest citizen of the 
world, yet it prefers to be called a model village. 
The village has no politics, no saloons, no police- 
men, no crime, and no poverty. For almost a 
century a good class of citizens, mostly of New 
England origin, dwelt upon the township and 
hamlet lands, living on the products of the soil. 
The school furnished a good education for their 
children, and the big white church gave of its 
morals. The hamlet trustees met weekly in an 
old harness shop, talked, and adjourned. The 
hamlet’s entire assets consisted of one oak table, 
one lamp, and a dozen chairs. The sandy and 
muddy streets, though shaded by large trees, 
were ungraded and unlighted, sidewalks un- 
flagged, and the people lived without a public 
library, lake water, gas, or a sanitary sewage 
system. Of course land had but little value, 
sales were rarely made, or new buildings started. 
Few attractions for residents were offered. 

The people were prompted to change the ham- 
let to a village, and at length a charter was 
obtained for a single-track railroad. <A few city 
people inquired the price of land, and the village 
was suddenly changed back to a hamlet, which 
practically prohibits improvements. The city 
folks came just the same, bought land, and soon 
a vote was taken on changing again to a village 
charter, but the newcomers were badly beaten. 
An enlightened vote, however, is always a power 
for improvement. So there were purchased and 
sent to the hamlet voters over 200 pamphlets on 
‘s Village Improvements,’ by the Hon. B. G. 
Northrop, of Connecticut. Then came thespring 
election of 1295, and the Citizens’ ticket, which 
advocated improvements, won by 67 majority. 
It has since controlled the village affairs with the 
following results : 

1. Euclid Avenue has been widened from 60 
feet to 86 feet and graded for 24 miles. A road- 
bed 50 feet in width has been drained and paved 
with large vitrified or hard-burnt brick, size 
84x 5x 34 inches, at a cost of about $125,000. 
Five dollars, payable in five equal annual install- 
ments, was assessed on each front foot, and 
three-fifths of the special assessments are already 
paid. The thirteen-foot strips taken off both 
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sides of the avenue were paid for in cash, the 
value—about $30,000—being fixed and satisfac- 
torily apportioned by a special commission, the 
chairman of which was Judge Patrick Henry 
Smythe. It is quite remarkable that deeds to 
this five-mile strip-off from improved front yards 
were obtained from nearly 200 owners without 
a single court proceeding. Fairness, cash, and 
diplomacy did it. 

2. The Cleveland Electric Railway made a 
twenty-five-year contract with the village, in 
brief as follows: The company to furnish double 
tracks of heavy steel rail through the village and 
to pave 15 feet of the roadbed ; to give rapid tran- 
sit—about thirty-five minutes to the public 
square—and morning and evening cars every 
three minutes ; the citizens to pay at the rate of 
eleven tickets for 50 cents, provided that such 
fare, either in cash or by tickets, shall not at any 
time exceed that charged on the Euclid Avenue 
line of said company within the city of Cleve- 
land, with transfer privileges. In a word, a 
single fare costs about 44 cents and takes a pas- 
senger from old Collamer to the public square, 
a distance of eight miles, or several miles fur- 
ther by using a transfer. 

3. Lake Erie water at fair rates is metered to 
the village by the city. Six, eight, and ten inch 
iron pipes are laid throughout the village, and 
$55,000 of 4-per-cent. twenty-year bonds were 
voted to pay for the same. 

4, The Cleveland Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany laid their own pipes and furnish the village 
excellent gas at 80 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, or 
as cheap as they ever supply gas to Cleveland. 

5. For the construction of a scientific sewage 
disposal $100,000 of 4-per-cent. twenty-five-year 
sewer bonds were voted. The Colonel Waring 
patent was adopted. The plant will be ready by No- 
vember 1 of 1899. Underneath the fifteen miles 
of cemented sewage pipes is laid as many more 
miles of uncemented pipes to convey away seepage 
water from the trenches and from tiling laid 
around all cellars. Thus freedom from cesspools, 
and dry cellars throughout the village are secured. 

6. The following plan has been adopted for 
the planting of shade trees by property owners : 
That no trees, except perhaps dwarf trees and 
shrubs, shall be planted in the road lawns. That 
one row of trees shall be planted 5 feet inside the 
sidewalks and that a second row of trees shall be 
planted 30 feet inside the sidewalk line. This 
plan will give four rows of shade trees the entire 
length of Euclid Avenue, and the elm will alter- 
nate with the maple or horse-chestnut. The 
pavement and water, gas, and sewer pipes are 
not disturbed, nor do branches of trees come in 
conflict with electric poles or wires. 








7. Sawed stone or cement sidewalks 6 feet in 
width and 24 inches in thiciness will be laid on 
Kuclid Avenue: 

8. Electric are lights are hung above the car- 
tracks the length of the village. Five thousand 
dollars of 4-per-cent. twenty-year bonds were is- 
sued to defray the cost and expense. 

9. The fire department consists of three efficient 
hose companies, one for the central section and 
one each for the east and west ends. 

10. Two fine eight-room school buildings have 
been constructed of red brick at a cost for land 
and buildings of $40,000. One school is locat- 
ed in the east and one in the west end of the vil- 
lage for a regiment of boys and girls. 

Many new streets are being opened and 
equipped with up-to-date improvements, and 
beautiful homes are being built throughout the 
village. Much of the realty has more than 
doubled in value, and the tax duplicate is rapid- 
ly increasing. At the April elections now even 
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the opposition People’s ticket earnestly advocates 
village improvements. 

Genial Dr. E. D. Burton for four years acted 
as mayor in a most efficient manner. The officers 
of East Cleveland, as in all other Ohio villages, 
consist of a mayor, clerk, treasurer, marshal, and 
council of six members. ‘The school board and 
board of health also have six members each. 
The following gentlemen at present serve as 
members of the village council: Dr. A. O. 
Spence, Mr. F. J. Welton, manufacturer; Mr. 
Thomas 8. Phillips, contractor; Dr. George H. 
Quay, Mr. Seth H. Doane, salesman ; and Mr. 
EK. Warner White, secretary. 

The several village meetings for the present 
are held in the abandoned Union brick school 
building, which is called the village hall, and 
good pictures adorn the walls. A discordant 
note is sometimes employed to give effect in 
music. The want of a suitable village hall is 
perhaps our chief disagreeable feature. 





A SUCCESSFUL SUBSTITUTE FOR MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP. 


BY ALFRED F. POTTS 


HILE many students of municipal prob- 

lems throughout the country are study- 

ing, more or less hopefully, various schemes for 

the municipal ownership or control of the street- 

railroad, water, telephone, and light systems, it 

may be timely to present through the Review 

or Reviews something of the plan and history 

of the Consumers Gas Trust Company of Indi- 

anapolis, an institution which stands as a suc- 
cessful substitute for municipal ownership. 

The slow growth of municipal ownership is 
doubtless due to the weighty objection that it 
places these quasi public institutions in the hands 
of the political party in power. In the view of 
these objectors Lincoln's great generalization 
shrinks to the form: ‘‘Government of the pol- 
iticians, for the politicians, by the politicians.”’ 

We have turned our thoroughfares over to 
private corporations, thus creating monopolies 
with which there can be no practical competi- 
tion. On the other hand, the socialistic spirit, 
in its rebellion against the obvious unfairness of 
the situation, is constantly suggesting remedies 
which amount to little less than confiscation of 
established rights. Any scheme to fix charges 
by law may be unfair to either side. Assuming 


that these franchise properties should be con- 
trolled and directed solely in the interest of the 
people, it is evident that the exactly fair charge is 
at cost. There will then be no occasion to re- 
duce efficiency on the one side and no ground to 
complain of excessive profits on the other. 

In Indianapolis we have an organization de- 
signed to accomplish this result which has dem- 
onstrated its practicability by ten years of serv- 
ice, securing to the people of this city a supply 
of natural gas under conditions where it cannot 
be monopolized, and yet where the organization 
is free from political control. 

When gas was discovered some ten years ago 
in the vicinity of Indianapolis, the Standard Oil 
Company undertook the enterprise of piping it 
to the city, but for some reason either sold out 
or allowed the nominal control to pass into the 
hands of a company composed of local capital- 
ists. Very low rates had been established by 
the ordinance granting the right to lay natural- 
gas pipes in the streets, and when our people 
had begun to prepare for its use this company 
refused to continue work unless the ordinance 
rates were doubled. Out of the indignant pro- 
test against this demand arose the discussion of 
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coéperative methods, which resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Consumers Gas Trust Com- 
pany. In studying the situation and in endeav- 
oring to devise a practical scheme, I recognized 
that with the wealth behind the existing com- 
pany it could afford to pay any sum necessary to 
secure a controlling interest in the stock of any 
competing company which we might form, in 
order to get it out of the way. The doubling of 
the ordinance rates as demanded meant a differ- 
ence of about $1,000,000 a year in the gross re- 
ceipts which a controlling company would receive. 
The problem presented was, how to make a 
stockholder with a right to sell his stock if he 
chose, and yet deprive him of any power by such 
disposition to give his assignee any control of the 
company—in other words, to prevent the possi- 
bility of any of the manipulation by which compe- 
tition is stifled. The second consideration was to 
offer such return on the stock as would induce in- 
vestment, and yet so limit it that a surplus would 
remain with which to pay back the original in- 
vestment, that thereafter the service might be 
at cost. These points were covered in the sub- 
scription contract, the subscriber in signing for 
his stock placing it in the hands of trustees, who 
were named, with an irrevocable power, or proxy, 
to vote it for directors. It also provided that 
any surplus above 8 per cent. interest should be 
returned to the stockholders until they had re- 
ceived the full amount of their investment, after 
which gas was to be furnished to the citizens of 
Indianapolis at cost. Under this plan, while the 
stockholder remained the nominal owner of the 
stock and had a right to transfer it, he had no 
control of the company. If a competing com- 
pany or any interested person should buy up the 
entire issue of the stock he could not elect a 
single director, and so any scheme to stifle the 
enterprise would be rendered fruitless. 

It will be seen that the success of such an en- 
terprise must depend upon the selection of the 
original board of trustees to which is given the 
irrevocable power to vote the stock. They must 
be men of the highest standing and demonstrat- 
ed public spirit, for on them rests the responsi- 
bility of electing directors from year to year to 
manage the business of the company. The trus- 
tees named in dur articles of association were 
headed by Gov. Albert G. Porter and included 
John M. Butler, Thomas A. Morris, John W. 
Murphy, and Henry Schnull—among the most 
substantial and public-spirited men of Indiana. 
The articles of association embraced the follow- 
ing points : 

First. The creation of a self-perpetuating 
board of five trustees who held no stock in any 
competing company. In case of a vacancy by 
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death or resignation, the vacancy to be filled by 
the survivors. 

This feature of self-perpetuation is unpopular 
with some, and it has been suggested that it 
would be improved by modification, allowing the 
five trustees to serve for definite periods of dif- 
ferent durations and their successors to be ap- 
pointed by the Circuit Court or other designated 
authority. 

Second. In making subscription to the stock, 
the subscriber enters into a special contract by 
which the stock subscribed for by him is ex- 
pressly transferred to these trustees, naming 
them, with an irrevocable power to vote the 
same for directors. 

In some cases a provision granting an irrevo- 
cable power or proxy has been held invalid, but 
no thoughtful lawyer has ever suggested that 
this plan of organization, when considered as a 
whole, with its obvious purpose to promote the 
public welfare, would ever be held invalid or 
against public policy. The Legislature of In- 
diana has, however, passed an act making this 
provision valid as to this and similar corpora- 
tions. 

Third. The subscription contract as well as the 
articles of incorporation further provide that as 
soon as the holders of stock or their assignees 
have received the face value thereof, with 8 per 
cent. interest, fuel gas must be reduced to cost. 

This provision reverses the usual practice by 
which small dividends are paid out of large 
profits and a surplus fund is created to form the 
basis for watering, or the fictitious issue of stock 
for speculative purposes. The investor having 
gotten back the full amount invested, with 8 per 
cent. interest, the profit from that time goes to 
the public in the reduced price of the service. 
The investors are still the nominal holders of 
the stock, but are entitled to no dividends. 

Having formulated this plan of organization, 
the trustees as above named were selected, and 
the following prominent citizens were elected to 
serve as directors for the first year: Robert N. 
Lamb, E. F. Claypool, John P. Frenzel, Fred- 
erick Fahnley, Eli Lilly, Thomas Davis, Julius 
F. Pratt, John H. Holliday, and Henry Coburn. 
There have been but few changes in the board 
in the ten years, and all have served without 
compensation. The stock was offered for pop- 
ular subscription, the shares being placed at $25 
each. Public meetings were held in every ward, 
which were addressed by friends of the plan, and 
committees were appointed to solicit subscrip- 
tions. In a few weeks’ time the first issue of 
stock, amounting to $500,000, was subscribed, 
and so distributed among the voters of the com- 
munity that no council has been inclined to pass 
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any regulations detrimental to the interests of 
this company. The stockholders numbered over 
4,000, their subscriptions ranging from $25 to 
$5,000. 

While the writer has been given all the credit 
to which he is entitled for the suggestion of this 
plan of organization and for his services rendered 
in its promotion, due credit has never been given 
to one of our citizens, Mr. A. A. McKain, who 
generously joined the writer in its advocacy when 
it had no friends, and shared the first assaults by 
which interested persons sought to strangle the 
enterprise at its inception, nor to Mr. W. P. 
Fishback, one of our leading lawyers, who, 
though at first a scoffer, bevtame one of the most 
earnest and influential advocates of the plan. 
Its successful organization was only possible, 
however, through the united efforts of scores of 
our leading public-spirited citizens and the ac- 
tive championship of Mr. John H. Holliday 
through his paper, the Indianapolis News. 

Within a few months after the stock had been 
subscribed the people of Indianapolis were en- 
joying the blessings of natural gas at prices not 
exceeding one-third the price of coal. There 
has been a saving, over what it would have cost 
had the rates been doubled as demanded, of not 
less than $1,000,000 per year. In securing pop- 
ular subscription to the stock the company at the 
same time made sure of its consumers, who in 
support of their own company made contracts 
for their supply of natural gas. The other com- 
pany has also a large patronage, but at the ordi- 
nance rates. 

But one serious mistake was made, which, 
however, has no reference to the success of the 
scheme itself. We all assumed at the time that 
there was an unlimited quantity of natural gas— 
that it was being constantly generated by some 
furnace in the bowels of the earth, and consum- 
ers were allowed to burn it without any refer- 
ence to the wasteful use, instead of being com- 
pelled to conserve it by the use of meters. It is 
estimated by conservative experts that more than 
40 per cent. of the gas passing through the pipes 
under this system is wasted. It is a common 
practice to open the windows for cooling the 
house rather than to take the trouble of turning 
down the furnace fires. This wasteful use of 
our splendid fuel has resulted in its rapid diminu- 
tion, so that more and more wells have been 
necessary from year to year, and the company 
has been compelled to push further and further 
into the field in order to secure the necessary 
supply. Pumping stations have had to be built 


at enormous cost, and yet with all these extraor- 
dinay expenses, increasing from year to year and 
amounting to a total investment of $2,500,000 
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in the plant, this company has succeeded in pay- 
ing off a bonded indebtedness of over $750,000, 
and has reduced the amount due to stockholders 
until at this time less than $200,000 of the total 
issue of $605,000 of stock remains unpaid. If 
the supply holds out for a few years longer we 
will yet witness the consummation of this enter- 
prise—fuel gas at cost. Had this plan been ap- 
plied to any other public utility than a rapidly 
diminishing supply of natural gas, there would 
have been a fairer test of its value. While it 
has demonstrated its usefulness by saving the 
citizens of Indianapolis $1,000,000 per year, in 
the larger view it presents a model upon which, 
with slight modifications, other organizations 
may be formed for the control of city franchises. 

In the: early stages of its development there 
was such uncertainty as to the life of natural 
gas that many stockholders were made to believe 
that their stock would be of little value and were 
induced to part with it to speculators at a sacri- 
fice. It is thought that if a public record had 
been kept showing the transfers of the stock this 
sacrifice might have been prevented. While 
speculation in the stock was possible and must 
always be, it furnishes no argument against this 
plan of organization itself, but rather emphasizes 
its value to the public. The individual owner- 
ship of the stock is unimportant, for the rea- 
son that the management is controlled entirely 
through the election of directors by the board 
of trustees. 

In many of the large cities of the country 
franchises controlling these public utilities are 
beyond the reach of the people. Here and there, 
however, they are expiring, and in many of the 
smaller cities such franchises are still available. 
Wherever these conditions exist, this plan of 
organization and its successful operation in In- 
dianapolis may prove of interest. 

The champions of municipal ownership will 
find in it a means of accomplishing that reform 
In most cities municipal ownership is impossible 
because of the limit upon the indebtedness and 
the inability of the city to raise the necessary 
funds for the purchase. A slight modification 
only is needed to make such an organization as 
the Consumers Gas Trust Company the instru- 
ment by which to acquire the property desired. 
For this purpose the articles of incorporation, 
as well as the subscription contracts, should pro- 
vide that after the stockholder has received the 
full amount of his investment, with interest, the 
trustees and directors shall transfer the property 
to the city. And thus municipal ownership 
would be accomplished without any investment 
of public funds or the incurring of any liability 
on the part of the city. 
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ee Daanion is no longer a claimant 

seeking recognition from the educational 
world. It is now an accepted part of the most 
complete liberal training. It has not as yet gained 
admission into some of our leading colleges and 
universities, but since the educational magnates 
have bowed to its just claims, its general admis- 
sion is only a question of time. All must 
acknowledge this who accept the aphorism of 
Bacon that ‘‘education is the cultivation of a 
just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the mind 


and things,”’ or who believe with Pestalozzi that 
education is the ‘‘ generation of power,” or who 
approve the injunction of Comenius: ‘+ Let 


those things that have to be done be learned by 
doing them.” 

One of the most impressive pictures in the 
world is Rembrandt’s famous ‘‘ School of Anat- 
omy” at The Hague, wherein the great Dutch 
artist represents Dr. Nicolaus Tulp explaining to 
seven surgeons the sinews and muscles that lift 
and open the fingers of the hand, that mechan- 
ism which is the key to all the achievements of 
our race. Did not Carlyle say: ‘‘Man without 
tools is nothing, with tools he is all”? The 
hand is the maker and user of tools by which 
the soil is tilled, wild animals are destroyed, 
beats built, machines constructed, houses and 





cathedrals erected, statues carved, poems writ- 
ten, instruments played, and pictures painted. 
Art and civilization depend on the joint training 
of mind, eye, and hand. The discovery has been 
made that ‘‘the great gulf between the savaye 
and the civilized man is spanned by the seven 
hand-tools, the axe, the saw, the plane, the ham- 
mer, the square, the chisel, and the file, ané@ 
that the modern machine shop is an aggregation 
of these tools driven by steam.” The utilitarian 
ends served by the wide introduction of manual 
training are obvious to all. But the profounder 
students discovered long since that the educa- 
tion of the hand and eye are essential elements 
of the best liberal training. 

The laboratory methods which are back of 
recent educational progress, the kindergarten, 
and the manual-training school are all identical 
in their fundamental principles. They bring the 
mind, through eye and hand, into contact with 
things. It is from Russia and from the intro- 
duction of manual training into Russian technical 
schools by M. Victor Della-Vos that Dr. J. D. 
Runkle, formerly president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, derived the knowledge 
and inspiration which made him the founder of. 
manual training in the United States. The 
‘pread of manual-training principles is largely 
due to Prof. C. M. Woodward, director of the 
Manual Training School of the Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and to the success of that 
school. Twelve years ago he claimed as the 
fruits of manual training, when combined with 
generous mental and moral training, the follow- 
ing results: (1) Larger classes of boys in the 
grammar and high schools ; (2) better intellec- 
tual development ; (3) a more wholesome moral 
education ; (4).sounder judgments of men and 
things and of living issues; (5) better choice of 
occupations ; (6) a higher degree ot material 
success, individual and social; (7) the elevation 
of many of the occupations from the realm of 
brute, unintelligent labor to positions requiring 
and rewarding cultivation and skill; (8) the 
solution of labor problems. 

My purpose in this article is to set forth the 
methods and results of the new education as 
shown in the successful conduct of manual train- 
ing in the city of Toledo, Ohio, and to point out 
some of the wider consequences in the realm of 
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our national life of this education. In 1902 the 
centennial celebration of the admission of Ohio 
into the Union will occur in Tcledo, and will be 
participated in not only by citizens of the great 
State which has become ‘the second ‘‘ mother of 
Presidents,’’ but by the representatives of the 
great middle West and Northwest, which have 
become so largely the controlling elements of the 
United States. The founders of Ohio, were they 
living to-day, would discover few signs of prog- 
ress so startling and momentous as those evi- 
denced by the superb and complicated educational 
machinery employed in the great cities of the 
State. The basal principle in the education of 
which manual training is the exponent. is that 
the totality of human nature, body, mind, and 
spirit, should ever be regarded. 

The claim is confidently made by the friends of 
the Toledo Manual Training School that its moral, 
educational, and physical results have more than 
justified its adoption into the educational system 
of the city. This school is the first department of 
the Toledo University, and is the outgrowth of 
a private endowment dating back to the year 
1875, called the University of Arts and Trades. 
This property, consisting of 160 acres of land 
valued at $80,000, the gift of Jessup W. Scott, 
and of $15,000, the gift of William H. Raymond, 
and a small equipment used in the evening 
School of Design, was given to the city of To- 
ledo in March, 1884. ‘The city provided for the 
appointment of directors for the government of 
what was called the Toledo University, and in 
December, 1885, the building was completed 
and a formal opening of the new department was 
celebrated by an educational convention. 

Ex-President R. B. Hayes, one of the most 
sagacious and patriotic of 
American chief magistrates, 
whose last years were devoted 
very largely to reformatory 
and educational work, pre- 
sided on this occasion and 
delivered an earnest address. 
The other speakers were Fe- 
lix Adler, whose educational 
enterprise in New York, the 
Working Men’s School and 
Free Kindergarten, is one of 
the most comprehensive of 
educational institutions, and 
Col. Augustus Jacobson, of 
Chicago, who has written one 
of the most important books 
on the labor question, advo- 
cating the widest introduc- 
tion of manual training at 
the public expense. Colonel 
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Jacobson believes that the American policy hence- 
forth must be to give equal opportunities to all, 
to give every child all the education the child 
can take and all we know how to give. In the 
earliest days of the Toledo Manual Training 
School it simply gave instruction in drawing and 
wood-work to boys. But in 1887 the directors, 
seeing the need of furnishing similar education 
for girls, established for them sewing and cook- 
ing departments. From this beginning the school 
has steadily expanded, ‘and especially within the 
past three years it has marvelously come to the 
front in the development of manual and domestic 
training. 

Manual training in the United States has been 
adopted by State agricultural colleges and by 
many normal schools. It has made its way from 
Boston to San Francisco. It has achieved nota- 
ble triumphs in the Chicago Manual Training 
School, ‘whose director, Dr. Belfield, has ex- 
pressed the opinion that ‘‘an hour in the shop 
of a well-conducted manual-training school de- 
velops as much mental strength as an hour de- 
voted to Virgil or Legendre.”” The principles 
of the new education have had rapid acceptance 
in many of our States and leading cities, and 
have captivated the imaginations and fired the 
enthusiasm of some hatd-headed business men 
who have cared little for the education fostered 
by the old-time college methods. But it is 
claimed for the Toledo Manual Training School 
that it is the first to be operated in connec- 
tion with the public-school system, where boys 
and girls receive equal attention. Its highest 


claim at the present time upon the American 
people springs from the fact that during the last 
three years it has assumed and carried on a real 
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educational work of supreme value. This is due 
very largely to the thorough reorganization of 
the school under Superintendent William C. 
Skinner, elected in December, 1896. The offi- 
cial report, published in January, 1897, and 
signed by the president and clerk of the board, 
speaks of Mr. Skinner’s ‘‘large technical ex- 
perience in connection with manufacturing in- 
terests ’’ and his ‘‘ ripe experience as the head of 
a department under the best and most success- 
fully organized school system in the country.” 
Mr. Skinner had for several years been the prin- 
cipal of the Central Manual Training School of 
Cleveland. In the planning and equipping of 
this school he displayed ability of the first order. 
His high professional capacity, his noble Chris- 
tian character, his courtesy and tact, his infec- 
tious enthusiasm, his appreciation of the educa- 
tional side of manual-school work, noted by 
those associated with him in his earlier labors, 
have appeared in even more fruitful manifesta- 
tion in Toledo, where his success has been ap- 
plauded by leading business men of the city and 
equally by the Central Labor Union, a body of 
toilers who have commended the Manual Train- 
ing School, ‘‘which has been brought to the 
highest standard of efficiency and excellence 
through the efforts of Professor Skinner.” * 

The Toledo institution carries on a systematic 
educational course in manual and domestic train- 
ing in all the grades of the public-school system 

_2bove the fourth. It offers a four years’ course 

in mechanic arts and a four years’ course in 
architectural art for young men of high-school 
grade. It also offers a four years’ course in do- 
mestic science and a four years’ course in art for 
young women of high-school grade. Each of 
these courses is so arranged that high-school 
work may be taken in connection with each 
throughout the entire time devoted to high- 
school study. The school also carries on a very 
large night-school department, which is one of 
the chief features in the institution. 

Let us now study the work done, beginning 
with the fifth and sixth grades. The pupils in 
each school-room are given instruction for an 
hour and a half a week by well-trained manual 
teachers, and this work is so correlated with the 
regular public-school curriculum that, according 
to the statements of the superintendent of public 
schools, principals, and teachers, it has greatly 
aided in the development of the child mind in 
the academic work proper. Therefore one ele- 
ment of education—namely, the education of the 
mind—is hereby brought into accord with the 





* Since this article was written Professor Skinner has ac- 
cepted the directorship of manual training in the Detroit 
University school.—Ep1Tor. 
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development of the body and the use of the 
hands in connection with the mind. 

The girls are taught plain sewing, which 
covers the use of the needle in basting, stitch- 
ing, overcasting, making of different kinds of 
seams, the hemming of unbleached muslin, 
weaving, etching, the sewing on of tapes and 
buttons, making of eyelet holes and button 
holes, patching, catch-stitching, hem-stitching, 
darning of stockings, and the making of small 
garments, and the planning, drafting, and mak- 
ing of a suit of underwear or a simple dress. 

For the boys in the fifth and sixth grades 
serviceable, inexpensive trays have been cun- 
structed, so that they may be used for the knife- 
work on the school-desk in the school-room, 
such instruction being given at the same hour 
in which the girls are taught sewing. One neat 
case arranged to hold thirty trays may be found 
in one of the halls in each grade school building, 
and the boys of the fifth and sixth grades of 
these buildings use the trays in their rooms. 

In this course of work the boys are taught how 
to use the knife, the compass, the T-square and 
triangles, scale and pencil. Every pupil makes 
his own drawing for every exercise or useful 
article which forms the series of progressive steps 
in the course. The work in geometrical figures 
for the testing of the eye, the teaching of accuracy 
in all dimensions and forms, the study of the 
quality of material, are all blended with the child’s 
academic work in the fifth grade. 
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The chip-carving and Ve- 
netian iron- work accom- 
plished in the sixth grade 
develop artistic sense and ap- 
preciation in the life of the 
pupil, and give ample scope 
for recreation while creating 
a desire for honesty and ac. 
curacy in his academic work. 
This work differs from that 
used in many manual-train- 
ing systems, as the materials, 
the quality of the goods, and 
the process of dyeing and 
weaving are thoroughly ex- 
plained tothe students. The 
boys are taught the different 
botanical features of the ma- 
terial used under the knife, 
and above all the correlation 
of the work with the aca- 
demic life of the student cre- 
ates a value for this training 
which cannot be easily over- 
estimated. 

The seventh and eighth 
grade girls are given an ex- 
tensive course in plain cooking. In the sev- 
enth grade the work begins with the abbre- 
viations of measures and weights with reference 
to the culinary art; the cleaning of dishes and 
the building of fires are carefully explained. 
Then follow the cooking of cereals and vegeta- 
bles in the boiling processes, the soups and the 
stews, the broiling and roasting, the proper 
methods for the cooking of eggs, and simple 
lessons in baking. The work of. the seventh 
grade closes with a lesson in house-cleaning, a 
lecture on sanitary rules, the proper laying and 
serving of a table, and finally the actual experi- 
ence of serving a light luncheon. 

In beginning the eighth-grade work the can- 
ning and preserving of vegetables and fruits are 
scientifically pursued. The economical phases 
of household duties are studied minutely before 
the subjects of pastry and invalid cookery are 
considered. When the two years’ course is fin- 
ished the girls of the seventh and eighth grades 
have received a knowledge in plain household 
economics, cookery, and home-living that many 
will consider an accomplishment equal in vital 
importance to a knowledge of any of the fine 
arts. The boys’ work of the seventh and eighth 
grades covers a more careful study of the grain, 
quality, and texture of materials, and the use of 
the bench tools in the construction of articles of 
value by a distinctly educational process. 

Beginning with the work of the high-school 
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WORK OF FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE BOYS. 


(Work-tray in the foreground.) 


(or ninth) grade, we come to a description of the 
four courses which may be taken in connection 
with the high-school academic work. These 
courses are unique in their character, giving 
young men training in the mechanic arts and, 
architectural art and the young women very 
comprehensive training in freehand drawing, 
clay-modeling, chemistry of cooking, dressmak-. 
ing, and art needlework. 

The work of the first two years for young men 
is the same in each course, the work of the two 
courses differing with the third year. Freehand, 
mechanical drawing, carpentry, cabinet-making, 
and wood-turning are taught in the first year ; 
enough freehand drawing is taken up for the 
student to understand the principles of perspec- 
tive. In mechanical drawing the use of instru- 
ments and the study of higher geometrical forms 
and figures are given, with a few plates of simple 
mechanical projection. 

In the shop a careful study of the use of tools 
in constructive work is carried on by the student. 
The educational feature of the work is the side 
to which most attention is paid. The utilitarian 
phase is not lost sight of, however, but the 
course is so planned as'to make the results of the 
work as practical as possible, while never sacri- 
ficing the intellectual development of the student. 

In the second year the geometrical work in 
the drafting-room follows closely the study of 
geometry in the high school, and the work in 
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mechanical drawing is planned so as to create a 
desire for study in mechanics proper, 

In the shop the student has the use of the 
forge, where a systematic course is pursued in 
the heating, bending, welding of iron and steel, 
and the forging of useful tools that may be em- 
ployed in the machine shop as well as at home. 
A thorough explanation is here given the student 
of the manufacture of cast as well as wrought 
iron and steel, so that he may have some idea of 
the character, strength, and proper use of the 
material yielding to his hammer. Some of the 
implements wrought io this department are 
chains, swivels, hooks, machine-lathe tools, tongs, 
cold-chisels, and light ornamental iron-work, such 
as andirons and five-o’clock-tea stands. 

In the third year a choice is made between the 
mechanic arts and the architectural art courses. 
If the student pursues the course in mechanic 
arts the study of pattern-making, molding and 
casting, tinsmithing and plumbing is made. The 
work in mechanical drawing comprises a course 
in the study of the projection of shadows and 
isometrical work. 

In the architectural course the time is prin- 
cipally devoted to the elementary details in archi- 
tecture, the study of different types of ornament, 
together with clay-modeling and plaster-of-Paris 
casting. This makes up the work of the third 
year. 

In the fourth year, if the mechanic-arts 
course is chosen, the mechanical drawing covers 
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that of details, of parts of machines, assembled 
drawings, the study of gears and cams, and the 
making of tracings and blue prints of assembled 
drawings. In the shop the engine lathe, planer, 
shaper, and»milling machine are used in the con- 
struction of some tool or machine, such as speed 
lathe, small drill press, small steam engine or 
dynamo. In the architectural-art course draw: 
ing of plans, elevations, and sectional views of 
buildings, advanced clay-modeling and _ plaster- 
casting of architectural ornament constitute the 
class work. 

The two courses of work for young women— 
namely, the domestic-science and the art courses 
—are alike also in the first two years. In the 
domestic-science course freehand drawing, clay- 
modeling, and sewing constitute the work in the 
firs; year. The freehand drawing, with the 
pencil as the medium, takes up the subjects of 
light and shade from still-life groups; clay- 
modeling covers work in simple ornament and 
plaster-of-Paris castings. The work in sewing 
includes the drafting, fitting, and making of 
muslin undergarments and the making of a shirt- 
waist, dressing jacket, or plain gown. 

In the second year the freehand drawing is 
continued by the pupils, with charcoal as a 
medium, working from the still-life groups, the 
ornament, and the mask. Considerable time is 
devoted to the study of design. The study of 
household economics, the chemistry of cooking, 
and the care of the home are a very impor- 





SEVENTH-GRADE CLASS OF GIRLS AT WORK IN ONE OF THE OLD COOKING LABORATORIES. 
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tant. branch of the work in the second-year 
course. 

In the third year the student is given a choice 
between a domestic-science and an art course. 
In the domestic-science work the freehand draw- 
ing is continued, with the sole aim of developing 
the student’s idea and taste for the beautiful in 
the home. The clay-modeling is omitted, and 
the subjects of dressmaking and fitting of gar- 
ments comprise the third-year work. If the art 
course is pursued the freehand drawing is con- 
tinued, and work in color is begun after an ad- 
vanced course in black and white. Clay-modeling 
is taken up in the third year’s work of this 
course in the study of the ornament, mask, and 
bust. 

In the fourth year of the domestic-science 
course freehand drawing is continued. . The sub- 
jects of millinery and art needlework in this 
course are made extremely practical. The fall 
and spring terms are usually devoted to the mil- 
linery work, while the winter term is occupied 
in the study of decorative art needlework, con- 
sisting of work in drawn linen and embroidery. 
The fourth year of the art course is devoted to 
the study of freehand drawing and water-color 
from still-life and nature, clay modeling is con- 
tinued as a study from life, and the making of 
glue and waste molds for the casting in plaster. 

Dr. C. H. Henderson, lecturer in Harvard 
University, now head master of the high-school 
department of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. 
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CLASS IN FOUNDRY PRACTICE. 


Y., says: ‘If you take aschool built up on the 
educational ideal and another built up on the in- 
dustrial ideal, you will find them both doing 
apparently the same thing, but you cannot, I 
think, get very far beyond the threshold without 
observing a tremendous difference—a difference 
that. you will remark in many quarters, but no- 
where so distinctly as in the faces and persons of 
the boys themselves. The difference is not due 
to any variation in the material equipment, per- 
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THE TOLEDO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


haps to no great change in 
the curriculum, but to a very 
subtle, intangible thing—to 
the point of view of the head 
master. It all depends upon 
him and upon which view of 
manual training he entertains 
and would have prevail. . . . 
It is very evident that not 
only is every bodily act pre- 
ceded by a mental act, but if 
it produce a new sensation is 
followed as well by a distinct 
mental reaction. If we ar- 
range a series of bodily acts 
we bring about a correspond- 
ing series of mental reactions, 
and if we arrange the bodily 
acts with sufficient cleverness 
we bring about a series of 
mental reactions of high edu- 
cational value. This is what 
manual training attempts to 
co—to utilize this newly ap- 
prehended avenue of approach to the spirit. It 
arranges a series of bodily acts, for the most 
part having to do with the hand and eye, and 
does so simply and solely for the sake of the 
mental reactions that follow upon these acts. 
While the term manual training is roughly de- 
scriptive of the outer fact, you will notice that 
the real purpose and essence of the training are 
mental.’”’ Superintendent Skinner is in complete 
accord with the plan of conforming manual train- 
ing to the educational ideal. 

Toledo may well be congratulated upon the 
very high standard of excellence which has been 
attained by this institution, and much credit is 
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SOME WORK OF MACHINE-SHOP LABORATORY. 


due to the superintendent, who, by his untiring 
study and earnest effort, together with the hearty 
coéperation of the board of directors and an ef- 
ficient corps of teachers, has been the means of 
bringing this school into prominence as one of 
the foremost institutions of its kind. In no de- 
partment of the school have the superintendent’s 
efforts been more successful than in the night 
school, which from an enrollment of little mure 
than 200 in the winter of 1896-97 has so grown 
in favor that last season’s enrollment was piie- 
nomenal, reaching over 1,000. 

It was said of Abraham Lincoln that he saw 
through his lawyer’s brief the general principles 
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CLAY-MODELING DEPARTMENT. 


of the divine administration. And so the study 
of this special example of the method and results 
of ‘manual training may give us a large outlook 
into the educational world and into the whole 
domain of modern life. Toledo is justly proud 
of what has been done and expects very soon to 
give the young men and women of that city all 
the advantages furnished by Cooper Institute in 
New York. It has been discovered that manual 
training as here described enlarges attendance in 
the day classes, promotes morality, awakens the 
dormant minds of children not easily touched or 
aroused by other methods, and in many homes 
secures the glad codperation of girls who pre- 
viously had turned away from domestic helpful- 
ness. The wice and practically universal spread 
of manual-training methods is one of the boons 
which the future has in store for us. It will 
remedy some of the chief defects of our educa- 
tion, promote good-will between classes, elevate 
the type of the workingman, give a new dignity 
to manual labor, increase honesty, multiply the 
number of skilled hands and trained eyes, and 
thus diffuse an appreciation of art. It will help 
forward the time when Christian democracy will 
hold all honest labor honorable. Beecher said : 


‘¢It is no shame to work with the hand if one 
puts brains in the palm of it.” The sharp col- 
lision of so-called classes, one of the chief perils 
of civilization, may be avoided in the good time’ 
coming by the spread of the new education. 
When I was in Poona, India, I was given a 
pocket-knife made by a Brahman, a representa- 
tive of immemorial priestly exclusiveness. I 
felt that I held in my hand what might be the 


death-warrant of the devilish caste system of 


India. Manual training is becoming a powerful 
ally of the most effective missionary work in the 
Orient. 

The new education is earnestly advocated by 
men who have lost none of their appreciation of 
the supreme value of the literary and classical 
disciplines. But these disciplines have their 
limitations and are not fitted to all. The new 
system, which is not altogether new, ‘‘ teaches 
that neither the eye nor the hand nor the head 
can dispense with mutual codperation and aid.” 
I have no fear that the college will ever cease to 
draw appropriate and noble inspirations from 
Athens and Rome. But wise men are anxious 
to see the colleges of our country brought into 
closer connection and more vital relations with 


























THE TOLEDO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


the industrial and commercial world. It is cer- 
tainly appropriate that universities should serve 
American democracy in the most effective way. 
The variety of tools and machines which men 
employ is itself an index of civilization. Invent- 
ors all over our land are giving their trained 
intelligences to new devices for improved work, 
and workmen themselves are stimulated to be- 
come inventors. In the breadth, continuance, 
and intensity of their intellectual life there are 
manufactories which rank well with colleges. A 
factory like the famous one conducted by the 
Pattersons in Dayton, Ohio, is a hive of intensely 
active and intelligent workers. Here minds are 
busy and alert, not only to run machines already 
made, but if possible to make better ones. The 
masters of great industries confess a crying need 
for more highly trained intellects, and one of the 
problems of the future is how to make the col- 
lege serve the industrial world. 

What advantages would follow from planting 
the manual-training school in the midst of the 
college? It would furnish lacking elements of a 
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liberal education—how seriously lacking many 
college men whose eyes and hands have never 
been trained grievously acknowledge. It would 
of course bring the college into closer touch with 
the industrial world, and would be especially 
helpful in enabling the student to discover what 
he can do best. Thousands of college graduates 
to day are third-class ministers, doctors, and 
lawyers who might have done better if they had 
earlier discovered their aptitudes. But manual 
training in the midst of a Christian college, while 
helping many students to remunerative employ- 
ment, would be of immense service in the train- 
ing of missionaries for the varied kinds of work 
which will confront them in Africa and Asia. 
I do not wonder that those who have studied the 
effect of the new edi cation in a city like Toledo 
and have grasped the principles underlying re- 
cent educational progress are possessed by a 
splendid enthusiasm as they consider the possible 
developments in wealth, happiness, refinement, 
mutual good-will, productive power, and world- 
wide influence by the peopie of the United States. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


A POLITICIAN WITH A SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 

AUL DESCHANEL, president of the French 

Chamber of Deputies, is the subject of a 
most interesting essay by Mr. John Graham 
Brooks in the current number of the Political 
Science Quarterly. 

While it is true that M. Deschanel, in his 
varlier parliamentary career, wrote and spoke 
with notable effect upon the French colonial 
policy, it is in dealing with purely social ques- 
tions, as Mr. Brooks remarks, that he has pro- 
duced the most telling result. 

‘‘Perhaps because of his youth, as well as 
from a certain keen intellectual sympathy, he 
has found it worth while really to understand 
what the modern socialist movement means. 
He has studied with conscientious care the his- 
tory and theory of socialism. If he fences in the 
Chamber with the leading Marxist, Jules Guesde, 
he shows a tamiliarity with the fundamental 
points which Marx raises that is quite as close as 
that of the Marxian leader himself. If the bout 
is with the brilliant socialist, Professor Jaurés, 
upon any specific result of recent radical legisla- 
tion, his hold upon the fact is just as suré as that 
of his opponent.”’ 


AN APPEAL TO THE FRENCH RADICALS. 


In November, 1892, M. Deschanel, took oc- 
casion to state in the Chamber of Deputies his 
political convictions upon the social issues pressing 
for settlement. , Of this speech Mr. Brooks says : 

‘« Tt was an appeal to the radicals. Until the 
famous strike at Carmaux there had been no 
thought of common action between radicals, and 
socialists. The gravity of this strike made gov- 
ernment interference necessary and brought into 
party warfare new and quite incalculable influ- 
ences. It is doubtful if the Chamber contained 
at this juncture a single member besides M. De- 
schanel who possessed the knowledge and the 
sympathy requisite to state truthfully and con- 
vincingly what the new issues meant. Men there 
were, like Léon Say, of first-rate economic learn- 
ing, but without a hint of intellectual fairness 
toward what was true and important in the 
socialist movement. M. Deschanel, however, 
had made his economic studies at such a time 
and in such relation to the movement as to give 
him the knowledge and the temper best suited 
to the occasion. It is this fitness which the 
Chamber has recognized in electing him presi- 




















M. PAUL DESCHANEL. 


(President of the French Chamber of Deputies.) 


dent. That the social question in relation to 
politics has reached a new stage of development 
is also shown by his election.”’ 

Mr. Brooks defines M. Deschanel’s position in 
the politics of the French social question as fol- 
lows : 

‘« His appeal to the Radical party in 1892 was 
that they should be loyal to their own principles 
and not continually play into the hands of the 
socialists, whose principles were, he maintained, 
fundamentally different. Not only do the radi- 
cals interpret differently the bearing of ‘’89’ on 
present economic and social ideals, but—what is 
of more significance—they believe in progress 
through and by means of the present capitalistic 
order of society. This, above all things, the 
French socialists do not believe. Capitalism— 
the individual appropriation of interest, rent, and 
profits—is to them the one enemy of progress, 
against which every resource of a bold legislative 
activity should be directed.”’ 
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SOCIAL LIBERALISM. 


The remarkable thing about M. Deschanel’s 
attack on the collectivists in the French Chamber 
is that not one of his speeches, so far as Mr. 
Brooks has studied them, contains a gibe or word 
of abuse against socialism. ‘‘ There is the open 
admission that it represents a powerful, serious, 
and growing influence which politicians must 
more and more take into account.” 

‘‘State intervention in behalf of the laborer 
(not merely of the child and woman, but of the 
man) he accepts as a principle that is to have a 
far wider application. He believes that such 
‘interference ’ may become international on a far 
larger scale.” 

‘¢There are many passages eloquent with in- 
dignation against those who assume that the free 
play of commercial self-interest in the hands of 
the strong can meet the problems which just now 
press for solution. It is expressly said that so- 
cialism comes to us not alone with errors, but 
with a great truth—that the problem is to take 
its message without being fooled by its miscon- 
ceptions. Its plea for a new conception of social 
unity and solidarity, much of its criticism of 
modern commercialism, several of its specific 
proposals—these receive at his hands consistent 
and cordial approval. If the evidence is good 
that the state should take over the coal mines, he 
is not influenced by the cry that such action 
would be ‘socialistic.’ If the state can manage 
so difficult an industry‘in such a way as to lessen 
the present friction between employer and em- 
ployed and without serious economic loss, to be 
made good by the taxpayer, by all means, says 
he, let it be done. That the proposition is so- 
cialistic is not, with him, primarily in its dis- 
favor. Yet the passion in France to work for 
the state is so keen and universal, the bureau- 
cracy is attended with evils of so obvious a char- 
acter, that the burden of proof, he thinks, is 
with those who ask that the change be made. It 
is this temper which separates him from the 
great body of those in France who have fought 
the battle against the socialists.”’ 

M. Deschanel’s essential economic conservatism 
is shown, however, in his own words: ‘‘I stand 
for the rights of personal private property as at 
present understood.”’ 


PRACTICAL MEASURES. 


From the record of recent social legislation in 
France Mr. Brooks selects the following groups 
of laws as illustrating the propositions that seem 
most to have won the support of M. Deschanel : 

‘‘(a) The measures which are believed to en- 
courage the spread of private property among the 
wage-earners ; (b) measures designed to lessen 
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the friction between employer and employed ; 
and (c) in the organization of agencies (like the 
Office du Travail) for the collection and spread of 
statistical information that will be believed by the 
wage-earners, 

‘To see the importance of this last measure 
is to see the intelligence of M. Deschanel’s pro- 
gramme. The ground upon which the French 
collectivist has chosen to stand is that capitalism 
and the wage system have now come to impose a 
steadily increasing ourden upon the great body 
of the laborers—that, therefore, the system must 
be uprooted. If this were true—if the classes 
are becoming more widely separated, if the large 
incomes are increasing and the small ones lessen- 
ing—it is evidently a blunder to bring in the 
small palliatives of ‘labor protection,’ mutual 
credit, arbitration and conciliation, profit-sharing 
and coéperation, fussy regulations by the ‘ benev- 
olent loafers and philanthropists.’ All these 
merely call off the attention from the central 
evil, capitalism. M. Deschanel believes that all 
this has one fault—that the allegations are not 
true. The practical problem is, therefore, to 
prove their untruth before the electors, Here is a 
work which government must undertake. It 
may freely coéperate with labor organizations— 
as the Swiss Federation now does—in producing 
a body of information as to wealth distribution 
which the wage-earners will have no reason to 
suspect.” 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


[* the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. William Archer 

writes a very interesting and sensible article 
upon the American language. He says truly 
enough that not all of the serious causes of dis- 
sension have begotten half the bad blood that 
has been engenaered by trumpery questions of 
vocabulary, grammar, and pronunciation. He 
therefore ventures to discuss the burning ques- 
tion of the American language, in the hope that 
he may be able to introduce an element of peace 
and mutual toleration. So far from objecting to 
bold innovation in language, he strongly approves 
of it. In the nature of things the Americans, 
being face to face with the newer conditions of 
life, must be more fertile in producing new 
words. 

FASHIONS IN PRONUNCIATION. 


Mr. Archer thinks that America has, as a 
matter of fact, enormously enriched the language, 
not only with new words, but since the American 
mind is, on the whole, quicker and wittier than 
the English, with apt and luminous colloquial 
metaphors. He protests rightly against the 
absurdity of expecting absolute uniformity in 























MR. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


pronunciation. Such national habits in the pro- 
nunciation of given letters or the accentuation of 
particular words is purely a matter of habit, and 
to consider either habit wrong is merely to exhibit 
that childishness or provincialism of mind which 
is moved to laughter by whatever is unfamiliar. 
To English ears the American habit of pronounc- 
ing ‘“‘u’’ as ‘¢o00”’ is old fashioned ; but it is 
neither vulgar nor provincial to pronounce 
Admiral Dewey’s name as ‘‘ Dooey,”’ as all the 
Americans do, instead of ‘* Dyooey,” as all the 
English do. Fashions in the pronunciation of 
words change, as other fashions ; and it is quite 
possible fifty years hence the Americans and 
English may have exchanged their habit of pro- 
nouncing many such words. There is no con- 
sistent or rational principle in the pronunciation 
of the word ‘‘ theater,”’ for instance, and to make 
a merit of one practice and to find in the other 
a subject for contemptuous criticism is simply 
childish. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE OWES TO AMERICA. 


The following observations which he makes 
concerning the adoption of new words are very 
sensible and very much to the point : 

‘« Passing now from questions of pronunciation 
and grammar to questions of vocabulary, I can 
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only express my sense of the deep indebtedness 
of the English language, both literary and col- 
loquial, to America for the old words she has 
kept alive and the new words and phrases she 
has invented. It is a sheer pedantry—nay, a 
misconception of the laws which govern language 
as a living organism—to despise pithy and apt 
colloquialisms, and even slang. In order to re- 
main healthy and vigorous, a literary language 
must be rooted in the soil of a copious vernacu- 
lar, from which it can extract and assimilate, by 
a chemistry peculiar to itself, whatever nourish- 
ment it requires. It must keep in touch with 
life in the broadest acceptation of the word ; and 
life at certain levels, obeying a psychological law 
which must simply be accepted as one of the 
conditions of the problem, will always express- 
itself in dialect, provincialism, slang. 

‘« America doubles and trebles the number of 
points at which the English language comes in 
touch with nature and life, and is therefore a 
great source of strength and vitality. The liter- 
ary language, to be sure, rejects a great deal 
more than it absorbs ; and even in the vernacular 
words and expressions are always dying out and 
being replaced by others which are somehow bet- 
ter adapted to the changing conditions. But 
though an expression has not, in the long run, 
proved itself fitted to survive, it does not follow 
that it has not done good service in its time. 
Certain it is that the common speech of the Anglo- 
Saxon race throughout the world is exceedingly 
supple, well nourished, and rich in forcible and 
graphic idjoms ; and a great part of this wealth it 
owes to America. Let the purists who sneer at 
‘Americanisms’ think for one moment how much 
poorer the English language would be to-day if 
North America had become a French or Spanish 
instead of an English continent. 

‘‘Tam far from advocating a breaking down 
of the barrier between literary and vernacular 
speech. It should be a porous, a permeable bul- 
wark, allowing of free filtration; but it should 
be none the less distinct and clearly recognized.’ 


WORDS——GOOD AND BAD. 


He says three-quarters of the English language 
would crumble away before a purist analysis. 
The Americans invented ‘scientist,’ a good 
word which Mr. Archer thinks should live, while 
‘‘transpire,”’ in the sense of ‘‘ happen,”’ is a bad 
word which ought to perish. He does not ad- 
mire the use of the word ‘bully ;"” but he men- 
tions that the most popular slang expression of 
the day is to ‘‘rubber-neck,” or more concisely 
to ‘‘rubber.”’ Its primary meaning is to ‘‘ crane 
the neck in curiosity, to pry round the corner,” 
as it were. But it has numerous and surprising 
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extensions of meaning. Mr. Archer's conclusion 
of the whole matter is very comforting : 

‘The idea that the English language is de- 
generating in America is an absolutely groundless 
illusion. ‘Take them all round, the newspapers 
of the leading American cities, in their editorial 
columns at any rate, are at least as well written 
as the newspapers of London; and in magazines 
and books the average level of literary accom- 
plishment is certainly very high. There are bad 
and vulgar writers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic; but until the beams are removed from our 
own eyes we may safely trust the Americans to 
attend to the motes in theirs.” 


‘*MR. DOOLEY’ ON THE DREYFUS COURT- 
: MARTIAL. 


T would be in vain to attempt to compute the 
square miles of printed matter that have ap- 
peared on the subject of Dreyfus and his wrongs 
since the close of the court-martial at Rennes, 
but among it all one gem stands out conspicuous- 
ly, and that is the delightfully humorous skit on 
the procedure of the court at Rennes written by 
the rising Chicago humorist, Mr. F. P. Dunne 
(*¢Mr. Dooley’’). By permission of the editor 
of the Westminster Gazette we quote this farcical 
burlesque of the ‘‘ evidence ” of General Mercier : 
‘¢¢ Pris’ner,’ said th’ prisidint iv th’ coort, 
‘th’ eyes iv Fr-rance is upon us, th’ honor iv th’ 
naytion is at stake. Th’ naytional definses, th’ 
integrity iv that ar-rmy upon which Fr-rance 
must depind in time iv peace, th’ virtue iv public 
life an’ th’ receipts iv th’ exposition is involved: 
Incidentally ye ar re bein’ thried. But why 
dhrag in matthers iv no importance? We ar-re 
insthructed, accordin’ to th’ pa-apers, be th’ 
Coort iv Cassation to permit no iv’dince that does 
not apply to your conniction with th’ case. As 
sojers we bow to th’ superyor will ; we will fol- 
low out th’ insthructions iv th’ supreme coort. 
We have not had time to r-read thim, but we 
will look at thim afther th’ thrile. In th’ mane- 
time, we will call upon Gin’ral Merceer, that 
gallant man, to tell us th’ story iv his life.’ 

‘««T obey, mon colonel,’ says Gin’ral Merceer, 
kissin’ th’ coort. + Not to begin too far back an’ 
to make a long story short, I am an honest man 
an’ th’ son iv an honest man. I admit it.’ 

‘¢¢ Good,’ says th’ prisidint. ‘D'ye reconize 
the pris’ner ?’ 

‘««T do,’ says Gin’ral Merceer ; ‘I seen him 
wanst dhrinkin’ a shell iv Munich beer in a 
caafe.’ [Marked sensation in the coort an’ cries 
iv ‘ Abase la bock ! ’] 

‘¢«T says to mesilf thin, ‘‘This man is a 
thraitor.” But th’ thrainin’ iv a sojer makes 
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one cautious. I detarmined to fortify mesilf 
with iv’dince. I put spies on this man, this per- 
fidjous wretch, an’ discovered nawthin’. I was 
paralyzed. An officer iv th’ Fr-rinch ar-rmy an’ 
nawthin’ suspicyous about him! Damnable ! 
I was with diff’culty resthrained fr’m killin’ him. 
But I desisted. [Cries iv ‘Shame!’] I said to 
mesilf, ‘‘ Th’ honor iv Fr-rance is at stake. Th’ 
whole wurruld is lookin’ at me—at me, Bill Mer- 
ceer. I will go to bed an’ think it over.” I 
wint to bed. Sleep, blessed sleep, that sews up 
th’ confused coat-sleeve’ iv care, as th’ perfidjous 
Shakespeare [cries iv ‘ Conspuez Shakespeare ! ’] 
says, dayscinded on me tired eyes. [Th’ coort 
weeps.] I laid aside me honor [cries iv ‘ Brave 
gin'ral!’] with me coat. [Murmurs.] I slept. 
I dhramed that I see.th’ German Impror playin’ 
a jews-harp. [Cries iv ‘Abase Rothscheeld !’ 
an’ sensation.] I woke with a vi'lent start, th’ 
perspiration poorin’ fr’m me rugged brow. ‘‘Cap 
Dhryfuss is guilty!” I cried. But no, I will 
confirm me iv’dince. I darted into me r-red 
pants. Idhruv with fury to th’ home iv Madame 
Cleepathry, th’ cillybrated Agyptian asthrolygist 
an’ med’cine woman. [Th’ coort: ‘We know 
her; she supplies iv’dince to all Fr-rinch coorts.’] 
I tol’ her me dhrame. She projoosed a pack iv 
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She tur-rned a r-red king an’ a biack 
‘¢©Th’ Impror Willum and Cap Dhry- 
fuss,’ I says, ina fury. I burst forth. I had 
Cap Dhryfuss arristed. I dashed to th’ prisi- 
dint. He was a-recaving rayfusals f'r a new 
cabinet. ‘*I have found th’ thraitor,” says I. 
‘Hush,’ sayshe. ‘If th’ Impror Willum hears 
ye he'll declare war,” he says. 1 was stupefied. 


kyards. 
knave. 


‘Oh, my belovid counthry!” I cried. ‘+ Oh, 
hivin!” I cried. «‘* What shall I do?” I 
cried. They was not a minyit to lose. I dis- 


banded th’ ar-rmy. I ordhered th’ navy into 
dhry dock. I had me pitcher took. I wint 
home an’ hid in th’ cellar. F’r wan night 
Fr-rance was safe !’ 

‘‘They was hardly a dhry eye in th’ house 
whin th’ gin’ral paused. Th’ audjence wept. 
Siv’ral of th’ minor journalists was swept out iv 
th’ r-room in th’ flood. A man shoovlin’ coal in 
th’ cellar sint up f'r an umbrella. Th’ lawn 
shook with th’ convulsive sobs iv th’ former min- 
isters. Gin’ral Merceer r-raised his damp face 
an’ blew a kiss to a former minister at wan iv th’ 
windows an’ rayshumed his tistimony. 

‘¢« Tt was about this time or some years later,’ 
continued Gin’ral Merceer, ‘that I recaved 
iv’dince iv th’ cap’s guilt. I made it mesilf. It 
was a letther written be me frin’ th’ cap to a 
German grocer askin’ f'r a pound iv sausage an’ 
twinty r-rounds iv pretzels. [Turmoil in th’ 
coort.] It was impossible, mon colonel, that this 
here letther cud have been written be Esterhazy. 
In th’ first place he was in Paris at th’ time; in 
th’ sicond place he was in London. Th’ letther 
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was not in his handwritin’, but in th’ handwritin’ 
iv Colonel Pat th’ Clam. Thin agin I wrote 
th’ letther mesilf. Thin who cud ’ve written it ? 
It must ’ve been Cap Dhryfuss. [Cheers fr’m 
th’ coort.] I give me raysons as they occurred 
tome: First, th’ Armeenyan athrocities ; sicond, 
th’ risignation iv Gin’ral Alger ; third, th’ mar- 
redge iv Prince Lobengula ; fourth, th’ scarcity 
iv sarvint girls in th’ sooburban towns; fifth, 
th’ price iv gas. [Cries iv ‘ Abase th’ price iv 
gas!’] I thank th’ audjence. I will rayshume 
where I left off.’ ” 


THE PLIGHT OF FINLAND. 


” Gunton’s Magazine for October Mr. Julius 

Moritzen, a writerexceptionally well informed . 
on the political conditions of northern Europe, 
describes the present situation in Finland and the 
process of ‘‘ Russification” now going on. How 
the Finnish religion, language, and national cus- 
toms are affected by the recent changes is ex- 
plained by Mr. Moritzen as follows : 

‘The religion of Finland is Lutheran Prot- 
estantism. With the practical abrogation of the 
country’s constitution and laws, the religious 
tolerance, which has been one of the preroga- 
tives of the duchy, will suffer some curtailment. 
Already all public officers must be sworn ac- 
cording to the rites of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. The Russian language is likewise the 
only official and legal language tolerated. 

‘Tn dealing with a subject no less significant 
than the disintegration of Poland in its time, 











THE DEPUTATION OF FIVE HUNDRED fINLANDERS WHO WERE REFUSED AUDIENCE BY THE CZAR. 


(The deputation, which mainly consisted of Finnish peasants representing every community in Finland, was photographed 
on the steps of the chief Lutheran church in Helsingfors.) 
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the relationship of Finland and Russia must be 
traced to its inception. When Finland became 
part of the Czar’s domain it was under the strong- 
est and most explicit guarantees of the main- 
tenance of its constitutional liberties. The name 
of the country was to remain. unchanged, and 
the title of its ruler was to be not ezar, but, as of 
old, grand duke of Finland. It was to have its 
own constitution, laws, parliament, flag, currency, 
postage stamps, language, religion. All that is 
now to be changed. In the eyes of Russia, Fin- 
land is no longer a state, but a province. The 
Czar will rule the Finns as emperor of all the 
Russias, having removed from his array of dig- 
nities the title of grand duke. 

‘©No Russian could hold office in Finland 
except by becoming a citizen of the country, but 
the government of Russia has already substituted 
Russians for natives as postmasters, and the 
other offices will be gradually equipped similarly. 
It was one of the reasons why nihilism never 
flourished in Finland that the people have been 
permitted to keep their religion, their language, 
and their customs. Whether the policy of Russi- 
fication will bring a change on this score is some- 
thing yet to be learned. The Church and the 
state are closely concerned in the Russianizing 
process now going on.”’ 


HISTORIC PRIVILEGES. 


In brief, this was the history of the grand 
duchy : 

‘The independence of Finland ceased in the 
twelfth century. One of a group of grand 
duchies, it was conquered by Sweden ; but there 
were no changes made in the local customs. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
country passed alternately from Sweden to Rus- 
sia, but in September, 1809, Finland was finally 
ceded to Russia, and Czar Alexander I. took the 
oath to the then existing constitution. A. clause 
in the constitution says: ‘The Emperor-Grand 
Duke does not own the right to create any laws 
or revoke any existing laws without the unan- 
imous consent of the Parliament assembled.’ The 
constitution of Finland was the identical one 
promulgated in 1772 by Gustaf III. ; but by the 
cession the Russian emperor became the hered- 
itary grand duke of the grand duchy of. Fin- 
land. The country had a parliament made up of 
the four estates, the nobility, the clergy, the 
citizens, and the farmers. The official languages 
were Finnish and Swedish, and while the state 
religion was Lutheran Protestant, there was en- 
tire religious liberty. 

‘©The army of Finland was commanded by 
native officers, and the constitution says ex- 
pressively that this army could not without its 
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free will and without the full consent of parlia- 
ment be taken outside the country to serve in 
any part of the empire, with one exception, the 
Life Guard. The soldiers in immediate atten- 
tion upon the person of the Czar are drawn from 
Finland, and it is a sign of the successive ruler’s 
faith in Finnish fidelity that the Land of the 
Thousand Lakes has had this distinction since 
Alexander I. first took charge of its destiny. 

‘«The government of Finland consisted of a 
governor-general, appointed by the czar-grand 
duke, a parliament, and a council of senators, 
which formed the cabinet of the grand duke. 
The country was in complete control of its rail- 
roads, the postal service, and the mint. Finnish 
money was the currency of the realm.’ 

In 1869 Czar Alexander II. approved an 
amendment to the Finnish constitution providing 
for the amendment or revocation of that instru- 
ment on a proposition made by the grand duke 
and with the full consent of the parliament. 
Last year new laws were sanctioned and promul- 
gated by the Czar of Russia as Emperor Nicholas 
of Finland, no longer as grand duke. 


’ 


THE DELEGATION TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


‘¢To the emperors of Russia Finland has al- 
ways held out special attractions. The culture 
of the Finns and their fidelity endeared the peo- 
ple to Alexander III. Perhaps had it been 
Alexander he would not have sent back to their 
homes the delegation of Finns who went to St. 
Petersburg not long ago to gain the imperial 
hearing. <A better answer than what the Finns 
received from the Russian officials would assuredly 
have been theirs. A petition had been signed 
by almost 90 per cent. of the entire population. 
The deputation which had mustered up courage 
to attempt a presentation of their grievances to 
their ruler at St. Petersburg consisted of clergy- 
men, physicians, artists, lawyers, merchants ; 
men prominent in their respective walks of life. 
But on reaching the Russian capital word went 
forth that Czar Nicholas could not see the peti- 
tioners. 

‘¢ To the Finns this latest blow appeared in the 
nature of a national calamity. Helsingfors was 
wrapped in mourning. The newspapers pub- 
lished editions bordered with black ; the theaters 
were closed ; public amusements in general were 
declared out of place. The imperial ear being 
deaf, it now occurred to the Finlanders that the 
outside world might be of assistance. But when, 
on June 26, there met in St. Petersburg prom- 
inent men chosen from among every nation of 
western Europe to plead Finland’s cause with the 
Czar, no better luck attended this delegation, and 
persons like Trarieux, of France, and Professor 
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Westlake, of England, had to consider the cause 
futile.”’ 
PROSPECTS OF THE FINNISH PEOPLE. 


The writer refuses to regard Finland's case as 
hopeless. He declares that the splendid physique 
and will power of the Finn will assert themselves 
more strongly than ever in the direction of science 
and the arts. The total population of the country 
by the last census (1896) was 2,520,000. Of 
this number 2,170,000 were native Finns, 340,- 
000 were Swedes, 7,000 were Russians, and 
1,200 were Laplanders. The population has 
steadily increased in recent years, the birth-rate 
being higher than the death-rate and emigration 
remaining slight. Plans are now reported for 
the emigration on an extensive scale of young 
men who desire to escape the conscription laws. 
There are now in America, including Canada, 
about 250,000 Finns, and in the middle West 
these people have shown themselves capable agri- 
culturists. They should form a desirable class of 
immigrants. 


THE BOERS’ SIDE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
DISPUTE. 


HE editor of the North American Review se- 

cured for the October number of that jour- 

nal an article giving ‘‘ A Transvaal View of the 

South African Question,” by Dr. F. V. Engelen- 
burg, editor of the Pretoria Volksstem. 

Dr. Engelenburg, whose paper is dated Au- 
gust, 1899, wrote with apparent freedom and can- 
dor regarding the situation. He devotes much 
space to an exposition of the hard conditions un- 
der which the Boers have wrested a living from 
the soil of the Transvaal. The lot of the Boer is 
poverty, he says, and he only asks to be per- 
mitted to go on making his living in his own 
hard way, unmolested by the hordes of gold and 
diamond hunters. 

Dr. Engelenburg says : 

‘« The lust for gold stifles all generosity, com- 
passion, mercy, brotherly love, and respect for 
rights of the weak. What Monomotapa was to 
the Phoenicians and Arabs, Witwatersrand is to 
our present gold-seekers and to most of the Uit- 
landers—a temporary land of exile, which they 
only endure for the sake of the gold. Can we 





picture the wise King Solomon demanding the. 


franchise for his subjects in the realms of the 
Queen of Sheba ? 

‘¢South Africa is poor ; it will remain poor in 
spite of its gold and its diamonds. It will never 
be able to pay back the cost of a bitter strife, un- 
less the gold-bedecked princes come forward 
with the treasure which they have wrung from 
the land. As long as the Boers allow the mod- 
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ern Pheenicians to dig the precious metals out of 
Transvaal soil without heavy impositions, and to 
have a free hand in the administration of the 
country and the government of the native popu- 
lation, it will be found that the best business 
policy will be to leave the Boers in undisturbed 
possession of their country, free to rule it by 
their own healthy instinct and according to the 
good old traditions of their forefathers, with 
their own language, their own rulers, their own 
aspirations—even with their own faults and prej- 
udices, 

‘It should not be forgotten that from the 
earliest days of the gold-fields the Uitlanders 
knew that the South African Republic was an 
‘oligarchy ;’ they knew that the Boers were 
‘illiterate,’ ‘stupid,’ ‘ignorant,’ and a great deal 
besides ; they knew that a dynamite monopoly 
existed ; and that President Kriger was a ‘ hard 
nut to crack.’ Notwithstanding this knowledge 
the Uitlanders have flocked in by thousands, and 
foreign capital has been invested amounting to 
several hundreds of millions sterling. During 
the first five months of the present year Trans- 
vaal gold and other companies were registered 
here with a combined capital of over £15,391,- 
389. In July last—in the middle of the crisis— 
five new companies were registered with a capi- 
tal of £1,159,000. And of all the Uitlanders 
only a section of the British subjects are gen- 
uinely dissatisfied. Notwithstanding that the 
‘oppression’ of the Transvaal ‘oligarchy’ has 
been told and retold until the world has become 
sick and weary, immigrants are still pouring in 
from all quarters of the globe. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE BOER CAUSE. 


‘The Boers do not ask for mercy; they ask 
for justice. Those who keep up the unfair agi- 
tation against the South African Republic are 
the last men, however, to listen to the voice of 
righteousness or to be guided by any noble im- 
pulse ; political corruption is the seed they sow, 
and by their unexampled opportunities they feel 
confident of reaping their criminal harvest. Up 
to the present they have gathered only tares ; 
a still more bitter time of reaping has yet to 
come. In the past the Boers have been able to 
fight against immensely superior odds. They 
feel that the final victory will be theirs, for they 
know they have right on their side.” 

In closing his article, Dr. Engelenburg quotes 
the lines of James Russell Lowell : 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim un- 
known 


Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his 
own.”’ x 
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DUTCH AND ENGLISH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


N the Contemporary Review for October Mr. 
F. Edmund Garrett writes on ‘‘ The Inevi- 
table in South Africa.”’ Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of his article is the passage containing 
his frank statements of what the Dutch settlers 
in that country think of the British Government. 
Speaking of the Boers’ estimate of England’s 
military position, Mr. Garrett says : 

‘‘Coming into collision with the might and 
majesty of the British empire has meant, so far, 
for the Boers, certain skirmishes between. small 
bodies of troops, in which, as it happened, they 
beat us whether they were at the top of a hill and 
we at the bottom or they at the bottom and we 
at the top; whether they outnumbered us or were 
outnumbered by us; whether our men were 
British regulars or colonial irregulars. Some- 
times our men showed their usual pluck and 
sometimes they didn’t; but in either case they 
hardly shot a Boer. Taking Bronkhorstspruit, 
Laing’s Nek, Ingogo, Majuba, and Doornkop all 
together, the Boers lost about one man to our 
twenty. So, on this showing, the Rev. Mr. 
Vorster understated his case. No Boer speech 
is complete without the tag about shedding their 
blood for the country. This patriotic phlebotomy 
is invoked to settle every question. Considering 
the political fruits of Majuba and Doornkop, 
which cost exactly three Boers between them, it 
must be admitted that the Transvaal has laid out 
the blood of its devoted sons at a better bargain 
than any people in history. Hunting the rooz- 
batje has been simply the most exciting form of 
big-game shooting. If the simpler sort of Afri- 
kander is a little inflated with his prowess, who 
shall blame him 7” 


SHOULD THE BOERS RESPECT ENGLAND ? 


Commenting on Mr. Garrett’s admission that 
the Dutch of Africa have small reason to respect 
Great Britain’s military capacity or determina- 
tion, Mr. Stead remarks in the London Review 
of Reviews : 

‘¢Mr. Garrett might go further and say that 
they have as little reason to have any respect for 
our good faith, political foresight, or apprecia- 
tion of the elementary facts of the situation. 
The whole history of our dealings with the Boers, 
from the time of the first trek down to to-day, 
has not been such as to justify any confidence in 
our honesty, good faith, or even in our persist- 
ent consistency in any given course.” 

‘«Mr. Garrett seems to think that notwith- 
standing all our blunders and bad faith, our vac- 
illation, our incompetence, and our scandalous 
mishandling of the Dutch questions in South 
Africa in the past, we have a right to be indig- 
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nant when we find that the African Dutch re- 
gard us end our ideas with dislike and contempt. 
But if we blunder we have to take the conse- 
quences. If we lie we may expect to be dis- 
believed, and in South Africa, as elsewhere, we 
have got to take the consequences of our mis- 
conduct. Mr. Garrett and those for whom he 
speaks seem to think that because we have got 
ourselves into this mess and have intensified the 
prejudices of the Boers against us and our pro- 
gressive ideas, therefore there is nothing to be 
done but to make up for all our shortcomings in 
common sense, in fair play, and in friendliness 
by killing the population which we have failed 
either to propitiate or to indoctrinate with our 
ideas. From this doctrine we cannot too strong- 
ly dissent. If we had made any kind of honest 
effort to win the confidence of the Boers and to 
treat them as if they were human beings, and 
not dirt beneath our féet, things would never 
have got to this pass. It is all very well to 
dwell upon the Helot-like position of the Uit- 
lander in the Transvaal, but it is a very little 
compliment to the political capacity of men of 
our race to believe that, even under a seven 
years’ franchise, a majority of two to one would 
have failed to make itself felt in elections for the 
Volksraad.”’ 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S DIPLOMACY. 


66 IPLOMATICUS” writes in the Fort- 

nightly Review for October on ‘Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Mistakes.” This writer especially 
censures Mr. Chamberlain for putting forward a 
claim to the suzerainty of 1881. 

‘¢ Never,” says ‘‘ Diplomaticus,” ‘‘ was a good 
cause compromised in a more unhappy and gra- 
tuitous fashion. To have raised this question at 
any time would have been unwise and super- 
fluous, but to do it at a time when the first 
object of statesmanship was avowedly to solve 
the franchise question was a fatal and unpardon- 
able blunder. The claim was not only of very 
doubtful value, but it is absolutely futile and 
unprofitable. There was absolutely no necessity 
for raising it. Even if the whole of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s case were granted, the suzerainty for 
which he contends is an empty thing. It would 
not give us a single right or advantage we do not 
already possess or which was not amply secured 
to us. The word alone as used in the 1881 pre 
amble has no effective meaning.” 


A GRAVE ERROR. 


‘¢ But the worst of Mr. Chamberlain’s blunder 
in putting forward this doubtful and unneces- 
sary contention is that he thereby prejudiced the 
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chances of an amicable settlement of the franchise 
question, inasmuch as he imbittered the Boers 
and gave them a grievance with which to appea 
not only to Dutch sympathy, but to the sympathy 
of not a few leaders of public opinion in Europe. 
The extraordinary thing is that it was not raised 
in the heat of any controversy, but in the full 
tide of Sir Alfred Milner’s conciliatory mission, 
and before the high commissioner had come to 
the conclusion that diplomacy was useless to 
liberate the Uitlanders and the moment for in- 
tervention had arrived. Mr. Chamberlain did 
not dream of it at the time of the raid, for when 
in the negotiations which followed that deplorable 
act of folly President Kriger referred to news- 
paper theories on the subject, and declared 
roundly that the suzerainty ‘no longer exists,’ 
he abstained from controverting him and correct- 
ly took his stand by Article IV. It was in 
October, 1897, that, in answer to proposals for a 
scheme of arbitration to settle all disputes be- 
tween Pretoria and Downing Street, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, for the first time for thirteen years, as- 
serted the existence of the suzerainty in virtue of 
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ALAS, POOR JOHN! 


CHAMBERLAIN: “ That’s the way, Mr. Bull. Straight on!” 
From the Morning Leadcr (London). 
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the 1881 preamble. The Transvaal repudiated 
the claim, and Sir Alfred Milner himself, follow- 
ing in the traditions of Sir Hercules Robinson 
and Lord Derby, was ‘unable to see anything 
material in this controversy.’ Nevertheless the 
colonial secretary persisted in it, with the result 
that on May 9 of the present year he received a 
note from Mr. Reitz, the ill-temper of which is 
apparent in every line, and especially in the ex- 
travagance and defiance of the claim that the 
South African republic is a ‘ sovereign interna- 
tionai state.’ 

‘¢ Tt is not difficult to understand this ill-tem- 
per. The Boers honestly believed that in 1884 
their diplomacy had obtained the revocation of 
the 1881 preamble. Now, on the morrow of the 
raid and on the eve of a fresh Uitlander cam- 
paign, when they had hoped to bargain for a 
further éxtension of their independence, they 
found themselves confronted by what they re- 
garded as an attempt to reduce them to the status 
of the 1881 convention. It was under this ag- 
grieved impression that they went into the 
Bloemfontein conference. Can we wonder that 
that meeting failed? How Mr. Chamberlain 
came to play this trump card into Mr. Kriger’s 
hands passes my comprehension. The effect of 
the blunder is, however, clear, for if we have 
war it will not be on the question of a seven or 
five years’ franchise, but, so far as Dutch public 
feeling is concerned, mainly on the question of 
the suzerainty.”’ 


The New Diplomacy at Its Worst. 


Mr. John Herlihy, writing on the record of 
the session of Parliament in the Westminster Re- 
view, thus refers to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy : 

‘«The blue-books which have been recently 
published show that his real object is to obtain 
an open acknowledgment of British suzerainty— 
whatever may be the exact meaning of the phrase 
—in South Africa. The folly of such procedure 
can only be realized when it is remembered that 
there is a considerable Dutch majority at Cape 
Colony and that there is a Dutch ministry in 
power at Cape Town. In his conduct of negotia- 
tions, which were obviously of the most delicate 
and critical character, Mr. Chamberlain has ex- 
hibited the methods of the ‘new diplomacy’ at 
their worst. Violent speech alternated with hec- 
toring dispatch. . . . Should hostilities break 
out Mr. Chamberlain may find that the ravages 
of the war fever have been less deep than he 
imagined, and that a heavy reckoning will be 
exacted for any blood which may be shed. A 
great empire entering into a life-and-death strug- 
gle with a community of 30,000 farmers is not a 
spectacle from which much ground for legitimate 
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pride can be obtained. Victory won under such 
circumstances is attended with very little honor, 
but, on the other hand, no one expects that the 
work of subjugation will be an easy or a blood- 
less one. It is, however, when the British tax- 
payer, who, after all, does not love war for its 
own sake, has to pay the toll of blood and treas- 
ure which Mr. Chamberlain’s policy will renaer 
necessary, and when he perceives that, as a re- 
sult of the course followed by that statesman and 
his representative at the Cape, one of the most 
loyal and contented of British colonies has been 
converted into a seething mass of disaffection, 
that his final opinion will be formed of a line of 
action attended with such disastrous results.” 


OUR PROSPECTS IN THE PACIFIC. 


| iw the November Harper’s Mr. John Barrett, 

late United States minister to Siam and a 
writer now well known to the readers of the AMER- 
1cAN Montuiy Review or Reviews, discusses in 
an able article the position of ‘‘ America in the 
Pacific and Far East.’ Mr. Barrett warns us 
that there is a Cauvasian tendency to rate all 
Asiatics as barbarians, when they are very far 
from being so. In all Mr. Barrett's travels for 
five years in the far East he says he never car- 
ried any weapons. In Siam, Japan, and the 
Philippines he found kindness and _ hospitality. 
He says he would as lief cross China from Shang- 
hai to Siam, with the proper equipment and time, 
as to go from New York to San Francisco, and 
while the Chinese are impudent in some sections 
and a vein of deceit and treachery runs through 
them, they are, on the other hand, commended 
by all who do business with them for keeping 
their word and fulfilling contracts. Every im- 
portant foreign firm or agent transacting a bank- 
ing, mercantile, shipping, or insurance business 
in China has a native manager, a post of great 
relative responsibility, and a dishonest one is 
seldom heard of. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PACIFIC STATES. 


Mr. Barrett thinks that we should be one of 
the very first powers of the Pacific, even if we 
had only the three States of California, Washing- 
ington, and Oregon on the borders of that 
ocean; but when the long winding coast of 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands are considered, a 
grand total of about 3,500 miles facing the Pacific, 
we become easily the first Pacific power in im- 
portance. Hawaii and the Philippines only 
strengthen this position. Mr. Barrett finds four 
directions in which the United States can profit 
by communication with the far East : 

‘‘ First, the States and ports on the Pacific 
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are now looking out upon its expanse and to 
lands beyond for the building up of a great and 
profitable trade exchange, as the States and ports 
on the Atlantic have looked out during the last 
one hundred years upon its waters and to lands 
beyond its confines for the development of that 
splendid foreign commerce which has brought 
them permanent prosperity. Second, the Pacific 
States and cities find in trans-Pacific lands a 
great demand for their chief exports or staple 
supplies. China in time will consume all the 
flour that the far West can ship. This means 
prosperity for the agricultural interests, which, 
in turn, means prosperity for the greatest num- 
ber and, by ramification of interests, for all. 
China, Japan, Siberia, Siam, the Philippines, 
and Korea not only want this flour, but they are 
developing a growing demand for timber—an- 
other great resource—manufactured food sup- 
plies, and a long list of lesser products which 
are better described in consular trade reports 
than in magazine articles. In strengthening the 
contention for enlarging and protecting such 
markets, the Pacific coast States emphasize their 
dependence upon them by plainly pointing out 
that they cannot hope to compete successfully 
with the Eastern and central Western States in 
the principal manufacturing industries, and must 
therefore look to the Orient for a permanent de- 
mand for their increasing export of raw products. 
Third, in San Francisco they possess one of the 
finest commercial harbors in the wide world, 
adapted even better in capacity and location for 
the trade of the Pacific than that of New York 
for the trade of the Atlantic. Its strategic value 


is equally important in these days of large navies 


and growth of sea power. The waters of Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River likewise afford 
harbors that are well suited in terminal facilities 
for the shipping of the Pacific. Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, and San Diego are sharing with San 
Francisco the honors of dispatching regular trans- 
Pacific steamers. Fourth, only a few years ago 
two lines, running respectively from San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver, carried the stagnant trade 
whose possible extension few at home seemed to 
appreciate. Now there are seven, and they can- 
not carry all the freight that is offered. 

‘¢This growth is particularly gratifying to 
those of us who worked away patiently for years 
during the incumbency of our diplomatic and 
consular posts in the far East, and strove to 
awaken interest in the splendid Pacific oppor- 
tunity and market for American exports—for 
the raw and manufactured cotton of the South, 
the cotton goods and other manufactures of the 
North, the petroleum of the East, and the manu- 
factured iron and other products of the central 
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West and East, as well as the flour, timber, and 
general supplies of the Pacific coast.”’ 
THE FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. Barrett thinks that American influence 
should be used as strongly as possible to prevent 
the dismemberment of China, but that if such a 
break-up becomes inevitable, we should certainly 
provide for the open door before it is too late. 
He traces the lines of American influence in 
Siam, Korea, and the foreign colonies, and then 
comes to the Philippines. After extensive trav- 
els through the islands Mr. Barrett expresses 
himself as being much surprised at the generosity 
and hospitality of the natives, the wealth of the 
soil, the prodigality of the crops, the extent to 
which forests of valuable timber exist, and the 
signs of iron, coal, gold, tin, and other mineral 
resources. He compares the islands with the 
islands of Japan, and says that the comparison is 
much in favor of Luzon, the chief of the Philip- 
pines group. 

‘¢ When we consider how the commerce and 
the opportunities for the investment of capital in 
Japan, Java, the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and 
Burmah have developed beyond all early expecta- 
tions and against the claims and prophecies of 
pessimists, it would seem logical to contend that 
the Philippines, which rival them in physical 
riches, fertile areas, and undeveloped oppor- 
tunities, should merit our best endeavors at ex- 
ploitation and meet our reasonable expectations. 
When our new methods are applied to the raising 
and marketing of the great Philippine staples— 
hemp, sugar, tobacco, copra, rice, and the mul- 
titude of lesser products, such as coffee, choco- 
late, spices, indigo, together with the develop- 
ment of the resources of iron, coal, gold, tin, and 
pearls of the Sulus—and when we undertake 
the railroad construction that the islands demand, 
with all that that means, and our engineers and 
prospectors travel over the country and locate its 
points and features of particular value, our in- 
vestors and manufacturers will find a reward for 
efforts which they do not now appreciate. The 
foreign trade, which averaged dver $32,000,000 
per year under Spanish rule, should expand un- 
der American administration to $100,000,000 in 
the next two decades. The conclusions of those 
who in pessimistic mood say there will be no 
great market for American products in the Phil- 
ippines must be classed with similar observations 
that were made on trade prospects in Japan and 
China twenty years ago—and what we have in 
those countries has come without extraordinary 
effort and before America really awakened to her 
Asiatic opportunity.” 
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THE PROPOSED PACIFIC CABLES. 


i the Engineering Magazine for November Mr. 
Harrington Emerson reviews the proposed 
telegraph routes from North America to Asia, 
presenting the commercial advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. His article assumes that 
the ideal trans-Pacific route is one promising— 

‘¢], To secure the largest amount of present 
business. 

‘«2. To develop the largest amount of new 
business. 

‘«3. To cost the least money to lay. 

‘‘4. To be laid and maintained most easily 
and, cheaply. 

‘<5. To be operated most rapidly and with 
least interruption. 

‘«6. To be politically most valuable.” 

In Mr. Emerson’s opinion a legitimate cable 
enterprise is not one depending on government 
subsidies, but ‘¢one in which commercial and 
government business will pay both maintenance 
and interest.” 

Of the four Pacific routes that have been pro- 
posed, one is British, one American, and two are 
international. 

‘Owing to its length, cost, and difficulty, the 
British cable from Vancouver, B. C., to New 
Zealand easily ranks first as an ambitious project. 
Its length is 7,986 nautical miles. The Amer- 
ican route, which is proposed from San Francisco 
to the Philippine Islands via Hawaii, is 6,640 
miles. The shortest of all the routes is the in- 
ternational route of 3,687 nautical miles via the 
Pacific coast of North America to connection with 
Asiatic lines, and the fourth route is an interna- 
tional overland route via the Yukon River and 
by short cables to Asia, a revival of the old 
Western Union overland route to Siberia.”’ 


THE BRITISH CABLE. 
Nautical Miles. 





Vancouver to Fanning Island......... 3,561 
Fanning Island to Fiji... ..3..c<ifee. 2,098 
Fiji to Norfolk Island «..:005:<.-+«.0dsda bes 961 
Norfolk Island to New Zealand........ 537 
7,152 

Branch from Norfolk Island to Queens- 
WANG inc ssclnlsrorerssl Cove vrei oases dei 834 
MOUAL 6 iis Lateideiseclstoelce enna 7,986 


‘«In considering the probable volume of pay- 
ing business for any cable, the way stations, 
terminals, and the world beyond the terminals 
must all be taken into account. In this British 
cable the way stations are insignificant. Fan- 
ning Island, inhabited by a dozen persons, is a 
small coral reef in the Pacific Ocean, about 1,000 
miles south from Honolulu. The Fiji Islands 
and Norfolk Island are not important, the former 
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having a population of 110,000. The terminals 
—British Columbia and New Zealand, both 
magnificent colonies—are very similar. Both 
lie in the temperate zone, are mountainous, sea- 
girt, sparsely and recently settled; the chief 
products of both are wheat, lumber, fish, and 
minerals, and owing to this similarity no very 
great interchange of products either exists or is 
from the nature of the case to be expected.” 

The all-British cable does not follow estab- 
lished trade routes, nor can it secure the greatest 
amount of paying business. The greatest objec- 
tion to it, however, is its extreme costliness. 
The first stretch of 3,561 miles, from Vancouver 
to Fanning Island, is 450 miles longer than any 
cable yet laid, and there will be great difficulties 
in laying arising from the great depth of the sea. 

‘¢So unpromising is this cable from a com- 
mercial point of view that it is advocated solely 
on sentimental grounds. It is called the <all- 
British’ cable because it touches only British pos- 
sessions. Its promoters deplore that Bird Island, 
150 miles west-northwest of Kauai and only 
2,600 miles from Vancouver, is not a British 
possession. That it is not is because the vessel 
dispatched to annex it as an unclaimed island 
arrived too late, the Hawaiian flag having been 
raised the preceding day. Now, notwithstand- 
ing an offer, a landing on Hawaii is distinctly re- 


jected, because in spite of the additional businese 
from Hawaii a station on foreign soil would at 
once deprive this cable project of the only argu- 
ment with which it can be defended—namely, 
that it is all- British. 

‘¢ Because it can never be made to pay com- 
mercially, the mother land and all the colonies 
which this line touches are asked to contribute 
the capital required to build it, and its promoters 
refuse to consider an annual subsidy of £20,000 
a sufficient guarantee to induce private capital to 
subscribe to the undertaking. 


THE AMERICAN CABLE VIA HAWAII. 


‘¢ This route, as originally proposed, ran from 
San Francisco to Hawaii and thence to Japan, a 
rational and ‘sensible route, yet 1,000 nautical 
miles longer than from San Francisco to Yoko- 
hama via the northern route. Recently, owing 
to the expansion fervor, its American advocates 
have copied in a weak and diluted way the Brit- 
ish arguments, and now suggest an ‘all-Ameri- 
can’ cable to the Philippines.”’ 





Nautical Miles. 
San Francisco to Hawaii............... 2,000 
Hawaii to Wake Island................ 1,952 
Wake Island to Guam.............00. 1,234 
Guam to Philippines... ... .6...ocec sees 1,454 
ROCHE ckcdnccscacessa Auduvdeewsu der Glens 
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While Mr. Emerson admits the desirability of 
more direct cable connections between the United 
States and the Philippines, as well as the desira- 
bility of connecting Hawaii with the United 
States, he demands that this latter project be 
considered on its own merits. 

‘«This cable via Hawaii, not even the shortest 
route to the Philippines, owing to the length of 
its links, the enormous sea depths, and the ocean 
wastes, is scarcely less to be condemned than the 
all-British cable. It can never be built without 
a subsidy that must amount to a guarantee of a 
substantial rate of interest on its entire cost, be- 
cause the volume of commercial business over it 
will always be small. Its cost is estimated by 
Z. S. Spalding, president of the Pacific Cable 
Company of New Jersey, at $10,000,000, and 
the cost of a cable to Japan via Hawaii is 
estimated by James A. Scrymser, president of 
the Pacific Cable Company of New York, at 
$7,000,000, or $1,034 per mile.” 


’ 


THE ‘‘ GREAT-CIRCLE”’ ROUTE. 


Mr. Emerson shows that all the Atlantic ca- 
bles follow great circles as closely as conditions 
permit, and that in the Pacific the great-circle 
route is also the route of the shortest links. This 
is the route which he advocates for an interna- 
tional cable : 

‘¢ Tt does not run through the wastes of the 
Pacific, but follows closely the British and Unit- 
ed States north Pacific coast, which is so rapidly 
growing in importance, runs through Dutch Har- 
bor in Alaska, touches Attu, the last of the 
Aleutian Islands, and until recently the most 
westward possession of the United States, crosses 
in short links to the Russian-Japanese boundary, 
with one branch to connect with the existing 
Siberian network of land lines, and the other 
branch to run down through Japan (Yokohama 
being on the air line) and onward to the Philip- 
pines, looping, on its way from Attu to Manila, 
the whole of the rich Asiatic coast to North 
America.” 

Nautical Miles. 


Cape Flattery to Chirikof Island..... 1,25 
Chirikof Island to Attu via Dutch 

RIOT OD oican'sachwaas chats ecvesSeiguas 1,262 
Attu to Russian-Japanese boundary.. 643 
Boundary to connection with Siberian 

LANG WANDS s 0:0 senenaswannwenencasneee 528 





Minimum of mileage to connect with 


PPAR iii asdcnndeaesnasesawse dees 3,687 
Cable from boundary to Japanese 
RTI MERON, ds iapisa sag wae sdes<dineeneeeies 693 
Cable from Japanese lines to Philip- 
DINOS. «:0.0:5:s0:0ceb oes evereeenenesyceene 600 
Total..s«. SAbGNGNeReNaNeueanseees -- 5,040 


Mr. Emerson estimates that all of this cable, 
including branches to Skagway, to Russia, and 
from Japan to the Philippines, can be built for 
$3,000,000. The line would be in short lengths, 
cheap to lay and easy to repair, while the sea 
depths along the route are by no means excessive. 


THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY. 


N the November McClure’s Mr. Alexander 
Hume Ford gives a very interesting account 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the continuation 
of the great Trans-Siberian Railway, across China 
to Port Arthur. The work of building the Trans- 
Siberian road actually began on May 30, 1891, 
at Vladivostok, although the Russian Govern- 
ment had been meditating a railroad connecting 
its eastern with its western boundary as early as 
1860. Up to 1895 the work progressed slowly, 
and finally it was said that the line could not be 
opened before 1907 at the earliest. But the con- 
cessions to Russia after the Japanese-Chinese 
War put a new impetus in the work, and it now 
seems certain that by next spring one may travel 
without change from St. Petersburg to the Pa- 
cific. One hundred and fifty million dollars 
have been appropriated to pay for the railroad, 
and it looks as if this sum would cover the cost. 
The most notable part of the road at present 
is the Chinese Eastern Railway proper, that 
shortened way by which, through the compla- 
cency of China, the Trans-Siberian line is to find 
its chief outlet to the Pacific. It holds a world’s 
record for rapid construction. 

‘In 1896, a year after peace had been de- 
ciared between China and Japan, Russia entered 
into a contract with China to build a railroad 
through the Chinese province of Manchuria, 
guaranteeing that the president of the line should 
be a Chinaman, and that at the end of eighty 
years the entire ownership of it should pass to 
the Chinese Government upon payment. Then, 
in the spring of 1898, Russia leased Port Arthur 
and the entire Liao-tung peninsula from China, 
thus securing a Pacific port that is free from ice 
through the entire year, which her own port of 
Vladivostok is not. And as soon as Port Arthur 
was acquired it was decided to make that the 
main terminus of the Chinese Eastern (and con- 
sequently of the Trans-Siberian) road, instead of 
ice-bound Vladivostok. 

‘«The Chinese Eastern Railway runs through 
the richest section of all Asia, and covers, like a 
hand, the whole 400,000 square miles of territory 
comprised in Manchuria. It begins at Kidalova, 
in Siberia, 53 miles east of Chita, where it leaves 
the Trans-Siberian road and runs southeast in a 
straight line 600 miles to Harbin. There, 500 
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miles from Vladivostok, it crosses 
the Singari River, and what is 
now really.the main line turns al- 
most due south and continues on 
650 miles to Port Arthur, while 
southéastward from Harbin runs 
the line, or branch, to Vladivo- 
stok. From the main line, south 
of Harbin, a branch will be con- 
structed southeastward to Girin, 
and another, further south, is 
about completed southwestward 
to Newchwang. And the latter 
branch—to the fina: triumph of 
Russian diplomacy and the per- 
fection of Russian dominance in 
China—is to be pushed on, when 
the road will connect with Pekin, 
the capital of China. A year 


STATUTE MILES. 
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and a half ago the very locations 
of the various lines of the Chi- 
nese Kastern were in doubt ; to- 
day the road is all but com- 
pleted. Through the great wheat-growing val- 
leys of central and southern Manchuria the 
engineers had an easy way prepared for them. 
From Kidalova to Tsitsikar, however, the country 
is repeatedly crossed by rugged mountain chains. 
But for this inhospitable and almost insurmount- 
able section, trains would be running through 
from St. Petersburg to Port Arthur before next 
Christmas 

‘To finance this undertaking, the expense of 
which no man’s brain could compute beforehand, 
the Russo-Chinese Bank was organized, with 
headquarters at St. Petersburg. It now has 
branches in every city of the far East, and honors 
all requisitions of the railroad officials for how- 
ever large asum. The engineers have orders to 
build the road and draw money as it is needed. 

‘¢ While practically the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way is altogether a Russian enterprise and the 
final section of the Trans-Siberian Railway itself, 
the greatest care is taken to keep the two com- 
panies outwardly, at least, separate and distinct. 
Thus the docks at Vladivostok, built at enormous 
cost, were originally the terminus of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway ; but now they have become 
practically the property of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. We have already seen how, under the 
original compact between China and Russia, the 
president of the Chinese Eastern is always to be 
a Chinaman. It has throughout its own separate 
officers and management. It has a flag of its 
own, half Chinese, half Russian; and the Cos- 
sacks who guard the lines have been compelled 
to adopt a uniform which, like the flag, is part 
Russian and part Manchurian, and they are no 


Courtesy o1 McClure's Magazine. 


MAP OF THE CHINESE EASTERN RAILWAY AND THE CONNECTING PARTS OF THE. 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


longer even known as Cossacks, but as the Man- 
churian guards.” 


AMERICAN INTEREST IN THE CONSTRUCTION. 


American methods have played a notably im- 
portant part in the construction of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. As the great Russian enter- 
prise was nearing the Pacific provinces a New 
York engineer, Mr. Sergey Friede, became im- 
bued with the idea that American machinery and 
appliances would hasten and cheapen its con- 
struction. He set out for Russia to prove this, 
and arrived at Vladivostok in the spring of 1897. 
The Russian engineers would not listen to what 
they regarded as his fabulous tales of American 
tools, and their chief engineer was off somewhere 
in the wilds of Manchuria, beyond a country 
never entered by a white man. ‘The indomitable 
Mr. Friede fitted out an expedition and plunged 
into the wilderness to find this Russian engineer. 
Although there were no roads, but only uncer- 
tain trails, and no one seemed to know enough 
about the country to give him any information, 
the party finally got through, and one day, at a 
point on the Singari River, a body of Russian 
engineers, busy with their surveying instru- 
ments, were astonished to hear some one call out 
in excellent Russian: ‘Is this Engineer lugo- 
witch’s surveying party?’ They were dum- 
founded at the sight of a stranger, a white man, 
emerging from the forest, and could not believe 
that Mr. Friede had crossed the country they 
were about to penetrate. A friendship was at 
once struck up, and the engineers proved more 
than willing to listen to the arguments in favor 
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of machinery and railroad supplies that could 
reach them in weeks instead of months. Mr. 
Friede soon after went home to inform American 
manufacturers that Siberia and Manchuria were 
open to them. 


AMERICAN TOOLS IN THE ORIENT. 


‘¢ With the arrival of the first invoice of Amer- 
ican tools a new era began in railroad construc- 
tion in the far Kast. It was found that the 
American pickaxes, hammers, and shovels were 
of better quality than those of European make 
and were capable of ‘heavier work. New orders 
for American material on a larger scale were 
given, and before the close of navigation in No- 
vember, 1898, American rails, locomotives, hand- 
cars. and even cross-ties were delivered in cen- 
tral Manchuria, while at Vladivostok and Port 
Arthur supplies from America were arriving 
by the ship-load. It was realized that America 
could not only deliver better goods at a lower 
price than European countries, but deliver them 
in half the time. England, Belgium, and Ger- 
many were practically driven from the field in 
the first round. Orders were placed not only for 
construction tools and material, but for American 
locomotives and equipment. 

‘¢ All winter long belated material was sent 
from point to point over the ice on sledges, and 
early this spring the great final superhuman effort 
to complete the road commenced. Now, thor- 
oughly equipped with American tools and every 
labor-saving device, the advance was rapid ;_ but 
the Americanizing process caused one difficulty, 
the first of its kind ever known in Siberia or 
Manchuria—a strike. Tens of thousands of 
coolies were at work along the line of road this 
spring when the American rock drill was intro- 
duced by Mr. Friede. The Manchus dropped 
their chisels, ceased chipping rock, and watched 
the drills thumping away hour after hour, ap- 
parently without motive power, drilling deep 
into the rock ; they saw dynamite used, a sheet 
of flame burst forth and the rock fly in great 
fragments—then they struck. Such perform- 
ances were against all their traditions, and 
nothing could induce them to return to work. 
Hven the Russian laborers caught the contagion 


and joined the strike. The entire line was 
locked up and inactive for three days. How- 
ever, the Cossacks did not go out with the 


strikers, and an adjustment was finally made 
and the coolies returned to their labors.” 

The chief engineer, after exhaustive investiga- 
tion, has officially reported that of the millions 
yet to be invested more than 75 per cent. can 
be spent to the best advantage in the United 
States. 
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A TRAINED COLONIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 
:* the North American Review for October 

Prof. Edward G. Bourne, of Yale, makes a 
cogent plea for a trained civil service to admin- 
ister our colonial governments. He says: 

‘¢To expect that the problem of the Philip- 
pines or of Cuba and Porto Rico can be dealt 
with by our ordinary methods of administration 
and of appointment to office is to live in a fool’s 
paradise. Only a blind national pride can be- 
lieve for a moment that the average American 
politician or office-seeker can deal with the situa- 
tion any better than the Spanish political heelers 
have done. In fact, the American, with his ig- 
norance of the language and customs and his con- 
tempt for ‘dagoes’ and ‘niggers,’ will be even 
less qualified for the task. A repetition in the 
West Indies of the mistake of Jefferson, who 
committed the French and Spanish population of 
Louisiana to the government of Claiborne and 
Wilkinson, men grossly ignorant of their lan- 
guage, customs, institutions, and history, will 
make our rule less tolerable than that of Spain. 
A repetition in the Philippines of the government 
of Alaska or South Carolina thirty years ago 
would be a world-wide scandal and bring more 
disgrace on the American name than all the 
fraud, stealing, and murder of the entire recon- 
struction period. 


WHAT TRAINING SHOULD BE REQUIRED ? 


‘« As a civilized, progressive, and conscientious 
people, we must either not attempt the work 
which has fallen upon our hands or we must in- 
trust it to the best administrative ability that the 
country possesses, to men not inferior in natural 
powers and special training to our leading army 
and navy officers, who will, like these officers, 
enjoy permanence of tenure, the social distinc- 
tion of an honored profession, and the privilege 
of retiring after their term of service on an 
allowance adequate to their comfortable support. 

‘«The nucleus for such a body of officials will 
naturally be found in the regular army, and for 
the transition work of establishing order and re- 
storing confidence they are fitted by their pro- 
fessional experience and discipline. But a per- 
manent military government is alien to our ideas 
and should be established only as a final -resort. 
The education of a soldier does not prepare him 
for civil administration. The military mind is 
arbitrary and unconciliatory ; it is disposed to 
crush rather than to win; it holds life cheap. 
In brief, 1ts ideals and standards are those en- 
gendered by war and its necessities.” 

Professor Bourne thinks that in thoroughness 
and extent the special training required of eandi- 
dates for administrative positions in our depend- 
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encies should not be less than that demanded of 
our own lawyers and physicians—/.e., two or 
three years of distinctively professional training 
resting on the solid foundation of a course of 
study in college or scientific school. The special 
studies to which the colonial civil-service can- 
didate should devote himself are geography and 
ethnology, history, economics and law, lan- 
guages, religions, and folk psychology. 

For service in the Philippines a knowledge of 
ethnology would be especially important. Pro- 
fessor Bourne describes the archipelago as noth- 
ing less than ‘‘an ethnological museum.”’ The 
candidate should also be familiar with the history 
of Kuropean relations with the East, ‘‘and in 
particular with the history of the colonial systems 
of England, France, Holland, and Spain; with 
the tariffs and financial systems; and, finally, 
with the principles of administration, including 
the study of the civil law as developed in the 
Spanish codes, Mohammedan law, and the legal 
customs of the native tribes.” 

By folk psychology is meant ‘‘the study of 
the outfit of ideas, moral, religious, social, and 
philosophical, which any well-differentiated hu- 
man group inherits from its ancestors and passes 
over to its posterity. Into this mental world in 
which they live he must enter who wishes to 
stand on common ground with any alien race. 
In no other way can suspicion and hatred be 
made to give place to sympathy and confidence.” 

Training of this broad character, Professor 
Bourne assures us, is no more than England, 
Holland, France, and Germany are now requir- 
ing of candidates for their colonial and diplo- 
matic services. Spain, on the other hand, has 
done nothing in this direction. Spanish officials 
seldom took the trouble to learn the native lan- 
guages of the Philippines. ‘In not one of the 
Spanish universities is there taught a modern 
Oriental language, except Arabic, nor was there 
last year a single chair devoted to colonial prob- 
lems, nor in the University of Manila was there 
any opportunity to study the languages and cus 
toms of the Philippines. The civil service in the 
Spanish colonies, like that of the mother country, 
has been purely a spoils system. No examina. 
tions of any kind have been required.” 

Opportunities for ‘chocolate’ (** boodle’’) 
were always the chief concern in the minds of 
the Spanish colonial officials ; the advancement 
of Spain’s interests was a matter of secondary 
consideration. 


HOLLAND AS A MODEL. 


‘(In marked contrast to Spain stands little 
Holland, with substantially the same problems in 
the East. Whatever have been the dark sides 
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of the Dutch colonial system, incapacity and 
venality have not been among them. For the 
last fifty years the Dutch Government has re- 
quired a definite standard of proficiency for the 
various grades of the colonial service, to be 
proved by passing the colonial-service examina- 
tions or by the attainment of a degree in law. 
The candidate for the colonial service finds in 
Holland extensive provision for his instruction. 
At the University of Leiden there are professors 
of colonial and Mohammedan law, the Japanese 
and Chinese languages, of ethnography and lec- 
turers on the Sunda languages, on Malayan, Per- 
sian, and Turkish, on Mohammedan civilization 
and religious history. Designed especially for 
training men for the colonial service is the Jn- 
disches Institut at Delft, where there are courses 
in the administrative and constitutional law of 
the Netherlands, Indies, the Malayan and Sunda 
languages, Japanese, ethnology, geography, re- 
ligious legislation and customary law, the law and 
institutions of the Dutch Indies, and the Bata, 
Bali, and Madura languages. This systematic 
training has borne abundant fruit in the indefati- 
gable activity of the Dutch officials, travelers, 
and scientific men in the collection of material 
and the diffusion of knowledge relating to every 
aspect of their colonial domain.”’ 


WHAT THE UNIVERSITIES CAN DO. 


It is well understood that England, France, 
and Germany have highly trained colonial offi- 
cials, but the function of the great universities 
in providing this special training is not always 
fully recognized. Professor Bourne points out 
that at Oxford there are teachers of Hindoo- 
stanee, Persian, Tamil, Telugu, Marathi, Ben- 
galese, Turkish, and Chinese, Indian law and 
Indian history, while in Cambridge nine courses 
of a practical character are provided for the 
candidates for the Indian civil service, and in 
London University College has professors and 
lecturers on Arabic, Persian, Pali, Hindoostanee, 
Bengali, Hindi, Gujarati, Marathi, Tamil and 
Telugu, and Indian law. A separate school of 
modern Oriental languages is maintained by 
King’s College in coéperation with University. 

In at least five of our American universities— 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
Chicago—suitable instruction for candidates for 
a colonial service in such subjects as Oriental 
history, colonial problems, administrative law, 
civil law, comparative religions, ethnology, an- 
thropology, and folk psychology could be sup- 
plied to-day, says Professor Bourne, in no small 
degree, and the facilities at these and other in- 
stitutions would be promptly enlarged and ad- 
justed if there were a specific demand. 
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‘«In fact, in a surprisingly short time it would 
be entirely practicable for our Government to 
have as candidates for appointment for the colo- 
nia: service men as thoroughly equipped for in- 
telligent and efficient administration as those at 
the disposal of England, France, Holland, and 
Germany.” 

The most serious difficulty, in Professor Bourne's 
view, will not be to get the right kind of men for 
a colonial service, but to educate public opinion 
to demand trained men for such work. 


A SUMMARY OF AMERICAN NAVAL PROGRESS. 


COMPACT account of the present condition 

and recent growth of the United States 

navy appears in the Marine Review, of Cleveland. 
The writer says : 

‘«The greatest hero in the naval history of 
America returns from the victory that won him 
fame to find the navy of his country at the end 
of the first epoch of a development which for 
rapidity and scope is without a parallel among 
the nations of the earth. In the comparatively 
brief space of time since Admiral Dewey de- 
parted from this country for the Orient, the 
tangible effective naval strength of the United 
States has increased almost one-third. Much of 
the increase, it is true, was necessitated by the 
exigencies of a suddenly precipitated war. The 
conflict, short in duration, would have been of 
inestimable benefit had the result been nothing 
more than the arousal of general public interest 
in the growth and welfare of the navy so strik- 
ingly portrayed by the addition since made to our 
fighting strength upon the water. 

‘«'T'o all intents and purposes the United States 
is now the third naval power of the world. 
Germany is a vigilant, active, aggressive rival, 
whose energy in this direction, constantly fos- 
tered by a ruling power, may be expected to 
increase rather than diminish. Japan, the com- 
ing commercial power of the other hemisphere, 
is annihilating with giant strides the modicum of 
our supremacy. But for all that the United 
States will continue, for some time at least, to 
be excelled as a naval power only by Great 
Britain and France. 

‘«The full strength of the navy of the United 
States now amounts to 312 vessels of all kinds, 
built and building. Of this number 189 are in 
the regular navy and 123 constitute the auxiliary 
force, for the accumulation of which we are 
largely indebted to the necessities ofthe Spanish- 
American War. Something of the pace at which 
we are moving forward may be imagined when 
it is stated that roughly estimated the existing 
naval fleet represents an expenditure for con- 
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struction of about $125,000,000, and yet there 
are now under construction or awaiting formal 
acceptance by the Government more than half a 
hundred war vessels, the contract price for which, 
exclusive of armor and atmament, is in the 
neighborhood of $40,000,000. 

‘The war almost doubled the aggregate of 
men on our war vessels. At its outset the com- 
plement was 12,500 men, but in the suminer of 
1898 it reached the maximum figure of 24,123 
men. Since that time it has of course decreased 
considerably, but the incoming Congress is ex- 
pected to authorize a permanent naval strength 
of upward of 20,000 men. Nor, in passing, 
should mention be omitted of the success which 
has attended the amalgamation of the line and 
staff. An experiment, watched by students of 
naval administration everywhere, its beneficial 
effects have been discernible instantaneously.” 


INDICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE. 


The writer finds cause for encouragement in 
the changed attitude of Congress toward the 
navy. Members of the naval committee of the 
House have been spending the past summer in 
the study of naval science abroad, and it is be- 
lieved that naval problems before Congress will 
henceforth be considered in ‘+a new atmosphere 
of liberality and intelligence.” 

As to the immediate steps to be taken for the 
navy’s further advancement, the Review writer 
Says : 

‘« New battleships and armored and protected 
cruisers are to be constructed. Each class is 
quite certain to mark a step forward in the 
science of building vessels of war. Rear Ad- 
miral George W. Melville declares to the Review 
that the new battleships should be of twenty 
knots speed; that they should carry large bat- 
teries of rapid-fire guns ; have ample coal- bunker 
capacity and be fitted with triple screws—radical 
revolutionary measures all, but vital in influence 
if successful. 

‘« Already the eyes of every naval officer across 
the Atlantic are upon us. Within the past month 
two of our new battleships have exceeded con- 
tract speed. The practicability of that most 
novel of ideas—the superinduced turrets of the 
Kearsarge—will soon be put to the test. We 
are preparing to outdo the British in the thor- 
oughness of our experiments with liquid fuel and 
wireless telegraphy. Finally we are investigat- 
ing the possibilities of the submarine boat, and 
our conclusions will have enhanced value because 
they will be characterized by neither the en- 
thusiastic optimism of the French nor the cyni- 
cism of the conservative Britons. 

‘¢ For well-rounded naval development every 
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essential must be adequate. Thus there is no 
greater cause for congratulation than over the 
manner in which the ship-yards of America have 
met the requirements imposed by new conditions. 
The past few years have seen no less than half a 
dozen firms actively engaged upon naval con- 
tracts, although their previous experience had 
been entirely confined to mercantile craft. Sev- 
eral of them, at the initial attempt, constructed 
vessels which exceeded contract speed. 

‘¢ Heretofore the powers have charged us with 
being deficient in the matter of diversity of 
strength in our naval fleet. This is true no 
longer, for with the completion of the vessels 
now on the stocks we will have more than half a 
hundred torpedo-boats and destroyers. Here, 
too, American builders have been daring, for 
who will contend that it is not venturesome to 
guarantee a speed in excess of thirty knots on a 
smaller displacement than has ever before been 
attempted by any ship builder the world over— 
and that, too, when the contract is the first of 
the torpedo- boat kind for the firm undertaking it ? 

‘¢ Even down to the details the United States 
navy will be unique. No other nation has found 
so appropriate a form of designation for its fight- 
ing craft. Our States have given us names for 
two dozen ; two score of our cities have name- 
sakes in our navy ; and finally no less than thirty 
of our naval heroes have had their names com- 
memorated by war vessels. It is a novel navy 
and a magnificent one, and with its strength con- 
sidered it is the most interesting on the waters 
of the earth.” 


THE OCEAN STEAMSHIP OF 1933. 


T is a breath-taking forecast which Mr. Joseph 
R. Oldham contributes to Cassier’s for Sep- 
tember under the heading ‘‘ Untrammeled Ship- 
building and Marine Engineering Development.” 
From the rate of progress which has marked 
the last third of a century, he calculates what the 
next third of a century will bring about. He 
says : 

‘(In a third of a century after the New York 
was launched [in 1865], the tonnage of the 
largest screw steamer—omitting the Great Mast- 
ern—had increased fivefold, the Lucania reaching 
12,952 tons. If the capacity of the largest ocean 
steamers were to increase in like ratio during the 
next thirty-three years, the largest steamer would 
then be of 65,000 gross register tons. The cor- 
responding dimensions—if it be possible that my 
idea of length to breadth and breadth to depth 
will prevail in those days—would be: length, 
1,100 feet; breadth, extreme, at upper deck, 
120 feet ; depth, 75 feet.” 





Twenty-five years ago the Engineer, of London, 
published an article which declared an ocean 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour an impossi- 
bility. That impossibility is now accomplished 
fact. So the writer goes on to say : 

‘Before a third of the next century expires 
another increase of at least 50 per cent. in ocean 
speed may safely be prophesied. How this is to 
be accomplished it would be too hazardous to at- 
tempt to surmise; but I may point out how I 
think it will not be done, and that is by carrying 
and handling 5,000 tons of bunker coal in a hull 
drawing nearly 50 feet of water. The model of 
the ocean mail steamer of the next century will 
probably be that of a very much enlarged de- 
stroyer of great breadth and length and small 
draught of water forward. 

‘« Lighter and stronger materials will compose 
the structure, which may be moved by multiple 
propellers, possibly working in a tunnel, so that 
a number of wheels could be worked by separate 
shafts actuated by rotary motors, as the sizes of 
screw shafts and engines even now under con- 
struction are perilously large; or the motive 
power may be produced by compressed air or 
gas. Then, the form of least resistance probably 
being discovered, the hull, broad and light in 
comparison with the augmented dimensions, will 
rise on top of the waves rather than pass through 
them. The rolling and pitching may be more 
severe than at present, but with improved cabins 
and a shortened voyage the difference may not 
be noticed. The construction of a steamer of 
65,000 tons will probably not trouble the con- 
structors of the future nearly as much as did the 
building of the Great HKastern those of the past.” 


DISCOVERY OF CAPTAIN COOK’S FIRST LOG. 


re. MORRIS announces in Cornhill 

for October ‘‘a new discovery ” which fills 
in part of a blank of four years in the life of 
Captain Cook. This discovery is none other than 
that of Cook’s first log in the royal navy. Only 
lately, in the window of a curio shop in Bourke 
Street, Melbourne, ‘‘side by side with a letter 
from Emma, Lady Hamilton, an autograph log 
by Captain Cook was set out for sale.” The 
writer thus describes it : 

‘Tt is a relic unmistakably over a century old. 
The paper is white foolscap, not pressed, trimmed 
to a page of twelve and a half inches by seven. 

‘<The two water-marks leave no doubt that the 
book was originally issued from official govern- 
ment stores in the reign of one of the Georges. 

The book has been awash, and the stain of 
sea-water has outlined all the middle pages like a 
map; but the ink, though browned and some- 
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times very faint, remains everywhere legible and 
in places remarkably clear. The cover is of 
parchment boards, and the parchment has been 
worn into the familiar mellow brown which takes 
more than a century to acquire. There are 174 
pages, and three blank leaves have been cut out, 
so that the book was originally bound up in forty- 
five sheets. 

‘¢On the title-page of the volume is written : 
‘LOG BOOK On Board his Majesty’s ship 
Eagle, Kept by Jam’ Cook, Master’s Mate, Com- 
mencing the 27" June 1755 ; And Ending the 
31% of December 1756.’ There is, however, a 
manifest erasure at the name and rank. ‘Jams 
Cook, Master’s Mate,’ is written over something 
else that was written there before and has 
not been quite completely scratched out... . 
After the comparison of the handwriting we re- 
turned again to the title-page, and though not 
absolutely certain, we came to the conclusion 
that the erased words were ‘Jam’ Cook, able 
seaman.’ The conclusion was that Cook began to 
keep this log as an able seaman, and when he 
put it away, holding the rank of master’s mate, 
he added the date at which the log ends, scratched 
out his original writing, and altered it himself.” 

Mr. Morris quotes Sir Walter Besant to the 
effect that between May, 1755, and May, 1759, 
there is a blank of four years which no one has 
attempted to fill up. Eighteen months of this 
period are now brought to light. They were 
spent chiefly in the ciannel, the Hagle generally 
lying in some part of Plymouth ready to slip out 
and capture French merchantmen. They saw 
Cook’s promotion from able seaman to boatswain 
and on to master’s mate. Mr. Morris concludes : 

‘¢We may fairly claim that the discovery of 
this log has diminished the gap in Cook’s life 
and has shown a glowing picture, laid in, per- 
haps, with sketchy hand, but with sure touch 
and living color, of the daily life on board those 
British ships of war that broke their foes and 
‘drove them on the seas’ at the very opening of 
the Seven Years’ War.” 


LIFE IN THE ANTARCTIC ICE. 
bas FREDERICK A. COOK, the surgeon of 


the Belgian antarctic expedition, describes 
in the November Jc Clure’s the experiences of his 
party in their two-thousand-mile drift through the 
antaretic ice. The crew of the steamer Belgica, 
which went on this hazardous expedition, was 
made up of Belgians, Norwegians, and Poles, 
Dr. Cook being the only American. The Belgica 
left Antwerp in the end of August, 1897, passed 
the Strait of Magellan, and left Cape Horn for 
the unknown antarctic circle on January 13, 


1898. On January 23 they sighted a new land, 
the Palmer Archipelago, and a new highway 
through it as large as the Magellan Strait. On 


- the east side of this strait the expedition charted 


about 500 miles of a land never before seen by 
human eyes, part of the great continental mass 
which probably surrounds the south pole. It is 
buried even in midsummer under a ponderous 
weight of ice. Passing through the strait, the 
Belgica entered the south Pacific, and after skirt- 
ing the western border of Graham Land to 
Adelaide Island, and then to Alexander Island, 
attempted to enter the main body of the pack- 
ice. The ship entered the south polar ice-field 
on February 13, 1898, and did not escape from 
it until March 14, 1899, in which time the Bel- 
gica drifted no less than 2,000 miles with her ice 
prison. 

Dr. Cook’s account of the storms and other 
terrible scenes in the midst of the aytarctic hor- 
rors is very graphic. It was March 4 when the 
expedition was forced to admit its inability to ex- 
tricate the ship from the ice. At that time their 
position was latitude forty-seven degrees twenty- 
two minutes, longitude eighty-four degrees fifty- 
five minutes—almost 300 miles across the polar 
circle and about 1,100 miles from the geograph- 
ical pole. The temperature fell to ten degrees 
below zero, then. to twenty, and later to thirty, 
forty, and forty-five below. 

‘«The months of March and April were, in 
many respects, the happiest months of the year. 
Everything at this time was new to us. We 
found interest in the weird cries of the penguins, 
we found pleasure and recreation in hunting 


seals, and we prided ourselves on our ability to > 


wing petrels for specimens. Everything about 
the new life and the strange white world around 
us was fascinating. The weather at this time was 
occasionally clear and always very cold, which 
was not the case during the greater part of the 
year. The pieces of ice gathered into groups 
and united to form larger fields. The entire 
pack, one endless expanse of apparently motion- 
less but still constantly moving ice, was full of 
interest tous. The sun presented a curious face 
in its rise and descent; and the color effects, 
though not gorgeous, were attractive for sim- 
plicity of shades. The moon, too, had a distorted 
face as it came out of the frosty mist resting 
over the pack. The stars shone out of the heavy 
blue like huge gems. At this season the aurora 
australis displayed most its rare glory on the 
southwestern skies. We were drifting rapidly 
to the southwest—from one unknown sea to an- 
other still more unknown. ‘ Perhaps we are on 
the way to the south pole’ was an every-day 
suggestion.” 








—— 
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A TEDIOUS IMPRISONMENT. 


Finally one of the party, Lieutenant Danco, 
died of polar anemia. Week after week and 
month after month passed without any signs of 
release from the imprisonment in the ice. The 
canned food became insufferably distasteful. On 
November 16, 1898, the seventeen-hundred-hour 
night departed and the long, nightless polar day 
began. The ice separated, leaving large open 
channels of water, but not in such a way as to 
release the Belgica. In one of the canals the 
party saw fin-back and bottle-nose whales gam- 
boling about, but no signs of the valuable right- 
whales. Meanwhile the ship was firmly held in 
the ice about 2,000 feet from the shore-line, the 
ice between here and the edge being five feet 
thick in its thinnest part and twenty-five feet 
thick in some. The crew attempted to blow 
out a channel with tonife, an explosive much 
more powerful than dynamite, but it was found 
that in very low temperatures the tonite would 
simply burn cheerfully, without any explosion. 
After several experiments the entire crew, in- 
cluding the scientists and officers, began to saw 
a channel through the distance of 2,400 feet 
which separated them from liberty, and in five 
weeks the Belgica steamed out, after terrible ex- 
ertion. 

Unfortunately only two days passed before the 
ship was again caught in the ice, where she 
stayed for another month. ‘The provisions were 
almost exhausted, and the Belgica steamed for 
Punta Arenas and home. Dr. Cook character- 
izes the work of this expedition as a stepping- 
stone to all future antarctic exploration. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S CONFESSION OF 
FAITH. 


the Nineteenth Century for October Mrs. 

Humphry Ward contributes a paper in re- 
ply to criticisms of her recent proposal in the 
London Times to relax the standards of the 
Church of England so as to admit within its fel- 
lowship those who could not, for example, credit 
the virgin birth, the ascension, and the descent 
into hell. 

To Lord Halifax’s assertion that ‘‘German 
criticism” has become more conservative, Mrs. 
Ward concedes that the dates of the books of the 
New Testament are allowed to be much earlier 
than the ibingen critics and others had imag- 
ined, but she rejoins that many of the ideas 
once thought most distinctively Christian have 
been traced by modern scholarship to the times 
before Christ. 

She even says : : 

‘¢ We now know that Christianity as a system 


of ideas was more than half in existence before 
the Lord lived and taught—that its distinctive 
doctrines of the kingdom, the Son of man, 
heaven and hell, angels and devils, resurrection, 
soul and spirit, were the familiar furniture of the 
minds amid which it arose. The doctrine 
of a preéxistent Messiah, the elements for the 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah, the ‘ heavenly 
man’ of St. Paul, the whole rich and varied con- 
ception of the after-life and its conditions, with 
its attendant ideas of angels and devils—to say 
nothing of that whole ‘theosophy trembling on 
the verge of becoming a religion,’ as it has been 
called, which the thought of Philo produced on 
Hellenistic ground—all these were already in 
existence either long before the Galilean ministry 
or before the First Epistle to the Thessalonians. 
What is popular speculation, the adaptation of 
Babylonian and Persian ideas, or theosophic 
philosophizing, from a Greek or Palestinian 
basis, in the generations preceding Christianity, 
‘cannot immediately become inspiration in the 
apostles,’ as Dr. Hausrath says.” 


MRS. WARD’S VERSION OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


The writer proceeds to offer the usual critical 
objections to the birth stories in the gospels, as 
also to the narratives of the ascension and the 
descent. But as no ‘‘new reformation” may 
hope to be wrought by mere negatives, the best 
thing to do is to present what Mrs. Ward seems 
to regard as the positive truth of Christianity. 
She says : 

‘‘ Supposing that reflection on the facts of 
moral and intellectual experience, including 
Christ and Christianity, has brought us_ to 
‘faith ’—that is, to the personal and intense 
conviction that the clew to the world lies in 
goodness and the struggle for goodness, and 
that behind that struggle and the relation of our 
will to it lies a divine will to good and a divine 
consciousness, with which our own will and con- 
sciousness are mysteriously but most truly con- 
nected—in other words, if the sum of our moral 
life, including, consciously or unconsciously, the 
influence of Christ’s life upon ours, has brought 
us to Christ’s doctrine of God, our view of the 
Christian phenomenon will be very different. 
We shall say to ourselves, It is impossible that 
such an influence upon man’s mind and history 
can have arisen without special meaning in a 
world that issues from a divine thought and 
goodness. ‘lhe moral life is not an accident ; 
no more are those great religious influences which 
in all races and at all times have carried men be- 
yond or through the moral life into the region of 
religious faith and hope. The forms that these 
influences take—which at bottom are always the 
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influence, so far as appears, of a man on men— 
may be often evanescent, but the influence itself, 
so far as it belongs to the centrai prevailing 
world force, the force that makes for righteous- 
ness, cannot be without significance in the divine 
purpose. The influence starts from a human 
life ; but the life is more than appears—it is a 
symbol, a challenge, a divine word, by which, 
more conspicuously than through the ordinary 
processes of moral education, God speaks to and 
calls the souls of men. The life of Jesus Christ 
was at the beginning and is still such a symbol 
and challenge. 


‘(TO BE A CHRISTIAN’? IS—WHAT ? 


‘«T'o be a Christian is to adopt at once Christ’s 
doctrine of God and his view of the kind and 
nature of that life which leads us to and recon- 
ciles us with God. It is also to feel Christ him- 
self as a reconciler and revealer, and the influence 
of his life, historically working in us, as a heal- 
ing and impelling force. It is to stand for 
Christ against the selfish and material elements 
of the world. It is to be tenderly and humbly 
eager to obey the few and simple directions that 
he laid down as to the outward rites of his 
society, or ecclesica—to bring our children to 
baptism, unto God, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus—to partake of his memorial feast, as the 
symbol and food of our mystical union with him, 
with the brethren and with God. It is to recog- 
nize the ‘ kingdom of heaven,’ the striving life 
of ‘faith,’ and the society of the faithful as that 
to which Christ calls us, and to own himself as 
its king and leader. It is so to live this life in 
his love and service, and in the faith which 
flows from his heart into ours, and when death 
comes our dearest hope may be—within the 
general, tremulous, yet inextinguishable hope of 
humanity—that beyond the darkness and storm 
of the great change we shall in some way, incon- 
ceivable to human imagination, find our Master, 
and yield our humbie account to him, and know 
him at last more truly even than Mary or Peter 
or John knew him on earth, in the presence and 
the light of God.” 





THE LAYMAN’S ‘‘ CONSCIENCE CLAUSE.” 


The relief that Mrs. Ward asks for is in re- 
gard to the personal assent to the creeds required 
in confirmation. She says: 

‘‘Why should it be impossible that in the 
church confirmation service the bishop should 
address an alternative question to those candi- 
dates who might have claimed it in writing ? 
The question might be of the simplest and least 
contentious character—for instance, ‘Do you 
here, in the presence of God and of this congre- 


gation, renew the solemn promise and vow that 
was made in your name at your baptism, desiring 
to take upon yourselves the service of God and 
the following of Christ ?’” 

To this proposition English churchmen reply 
that the result of such an enlargement of the na- 
tional Church would be the practical exclusion of 
those who hold to the historical presentment of 
Christianity. 

Mrs. Ward closes this memorable paper thus : 

‘« Let there be no strangling of the free life of 
knowledge and thought within the Church ; no 
laying of other burdens on the brethren than 
those laid by the Lord himself; no final division 
and mistrust between those who trust in the 
same God, who are called by the same beloved 
name, who hope together the same unconquer- 
able hope.” 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET ON TEMPERANCE 
LEGISLATION. 
N the Contemporary Review for October Lady 
Henry Somerset writes on ‘‘ Practical Tem- 
perance Legislation.”’. She urges that all sec- 
tions of the temperance world should unite in the 
support of some such measure as that outlined by 
Mr. Whittaker, M.P., in his memorandum to the 
report of the royal commission. She thus states 
Mr. Whittaker’s recommendations in broad out- 
line : 

‘¢1, Consolidate and reduce the number of 
classes of retail licenses. 

‘¢2. Reduce the number of licenses and abolish 
beer-house and grocers’ licenses. 

‘¢3, Allow a term of grace before bringing 
ultimate provisions into operation. During that 
time carry out the reduction in the number of 
licenses, and arrange compensation to be paid by 
those who remain to those who drop out. 

‘4, Ultimate provisions, to come in force at 
the end of the years of grace: (1) Much higher 
license fees; (2) power to further reduce the 
number of licenses, close on Sundays, and close 
altogether by direct popular vote; or (3) adopt 
management by the local authority ; (4) provide 
substitutes for and counter-attractions to the 
public-house.”’ 


THE TEST OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE. 


She specially desires to lay stress on two points 
on which temperance people are not united, but 
on which she thinks they must be harmonious, 
for she holds these points to be ‘‘ essential to any 
extensively useful scheme of liquor-law reform : ”’ 
‘First, the direct popular veto, and, secondly, 
the management by the local authority of such 
portion of the trade as is not suppressed by local 
veto.”’ She observes : 
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‘« Just at present it is an article of faith among 
all sorts of ‘superior persons’ that prohibitory 
liquor laws have up to date been-always and 
everywhere a failure, and that nobody but a 
faddist would propose that the power of prohibi- 
tion should be given to localities in any part of 
the United Kingdom.” 

Against this prejudice she appeals not to the 
persistent belief of many temperance reformers, 
but to ‘‘the official statistics of the consumption 
of alcoholic liquors in certain British colonies and 
foreign countries’? which have been republished 
this year by the board of trade. She examines 
these to see what has been the effect of prohib- 
itory and local option laws in reducing the con- 
sumption of alcohol. She lays stress on this test 
as decisive. 

RESULTS IN SCANDINAVIA. 


In Sweden before the local option law of 1855 
the consumption of spirits was enormous, esti- 
mated at from 6 to 10 gallons of proof spirit per 
head. By the end of 1856 the amount had been 
reduced to little less than 24 gallons per head. 
Last year it sank to 1.65 gallons. 

In Norway local option was introduced in 
1845. Immediately beforehand the consump- 
tion of proof spirit per head was 16 liters ; from 
1846 to 1855 it was 8 liters ; from 1876 to 1885 
it was 4 liters; from 1890 to 1894 it was 3.4 
liters ; and is at present only 2.2 liters (0.48 gal- 
lon). Since 1845 there has been an increased 
consumption of wine and beer, averaging per 
head in 1897 0.59 gallon of wine and 4.62 gal- 
lons of beer. In all, the consumption of alcohol 
for 1897 was equal to 1.18 gallons in proof spirit. 

In striking contrast to Norway stands Den- 
mark, in so many respects akin. Denmark has 
had no prohibitory legislation and drinks more 
alcohol now than ever. ‘The alcohol consumed 
in Denmark in 1897 in the form of beer, wine, 
and spirits was equivalent to 5.02 gallons of proof 
spirit per head of the whole population. The 
present per head consumption of spirits is great- 
er than that of any other country in Europe.” 


IN CANADA. 


Canada is declared by the writer to be ‘‘the so- 
berest Christian country in the world.” During 
1871-75 the yearly consumption in the Dominion 
was reduced to 1.615 gallons per head ; during 
1891-93 to 1.10 gallons per head. In British 
Columbia there has been no prohibition except 
on Sundays, and the annual consumption per 
head has averaged 2.30 gallons of proof spirit. 
Prince Edward Island, which is mostly a prohi- 
bition area, shows a corresponding average of 
0.306 gallon. Comparing per head consump- 
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tion in British Columbia with the Dominion as a 
whole, the local option law has reduced the Do- 
minion’s drink bill at least one-half : 

‘¢The half of England’s drink bill for the last 
year was £77,000,000, but, roughly, £17,000, - 
000 of this sum was for duty. If we in this 
country had but had a ‘failure’ of the same 
character and on the same scale as that of Can- 
ada, we should have thereby saved £60,000, 000 
last year, or five times the money necessary to 
start an old-age-pension scheme. Prohibition 
prohibits on a large scale in Canada.”’ 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The writer will not admit that prohibition has 
been a failure even in the United States. Under 
the local option system in Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, the liquor traffic has been suppressed 
among 1,200,000 out of a total population of 
2,200,000. As to the case of Maine she says : 

‘¢ Prohibition in Maine is said to be ‘an un- 
questionable and abject failure.’ Let us look at 
incontestable facts. The population in Maine is 
670,000. Prohibition is confessedly a success 
throughout the area inhabited by six-sevenths of 
this number. . . . There is some question as to 
the degree of success among the other 100,000.” 


AN IMPRESSIVE CONTRAST. 


Lady Henry sums up: 

‘«Thus it appears that in local option coun- 
tries—the United States, Canada, Norway, and 
Sweden—there has, during the last half century, 
been a decrease of from 50 to 75 per cent. in the 
consumption of alcohol. During the same period 
there has been an increase in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Belgium. This broad, 
strong fact can neither be .argued nor sneered 
out of existence. And all the maladministration 
and evasion of the laws in question, so often and 
so earnestly pressed on our attention, has failed 
to prevent the realization of this magnificent re- 
sult. . . . The average of the present rates of 
consumption of the four local option countries is 
equal to 1.74 gallons of proof spirit per head 
per annum, while the average of those of the 
following countries (where there is no popular 
local veto), the United Kingdom, Denmark, 
Hungary, Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, 
Spain, and Switzerland, is 4.95 gallons per head. 
The details which are summed up in these two 





’ figures are all derived from the return published 


by our own board of trade.”’ 

Lady Henry argues that prohibition cannot 
entail any serious lack of vitality, since ‘‘ the 
average of the death-rates of the four local op- 
tion countries is 16.5 per 1,000 per annum, while 
that of the European countries named above as 
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having a high drink-rate have an annual death- 
rate of 24.9.’’ These facts explain, in the writ- 
er’s opinion, the tenacity with which temperance 
people adhere to local veto. 


THE POPULATION QUESTION IN FRANCE. 


N the second September number of the Nowvelle 
Revue M. F. Martin considers at some length 
what is to France the vital question of repopula- 
tion. It is now difficult to realize that early in 
the seventeenth century the French were famed 
on the continent for their extraordinarily large 
families. But this state of things did not last 
very long, and one hundred years later a princess 
of France put on record that whereas in old days 
families of twenty-two to twenty-five children 
were quite usual, now five or six at most were 
the rule. 

M. Martin quotes with some irony the various 
remedies that have been proposed during the last 
few years. One set of reformers would fain im- 
pose heavy taxes on bachelors, while rendering 
easier the fiscal lot of the parents of considerable 
families. Another suggestion which is constantly 
put forward is brushed aside by M. Martin— 
namely, that each successive child over and above 
a certain minimum should mean a lump sum in 
cash to the happy parents. An even more vision 
ary panacea is the conversion of the French 
nation en bloc to Protestantism, or even Judaism, 
as it has been ascertained that both Protestants 
and Jews in France are more fecund than the rest 
of the people. 

PROPOSED MEASURES. 


One very practical step has been taken by a 
number of prominent Frenchmen drawn from 
diverse political groups and social circles—the 
formation of the National Alliance for the In- 
crease of the Population of France. Among the 
members are Prince Henry of Orleans and the 
socialist deputy, M. Sembat. This society par- 
ticularly deplores the increasing number of bach- 
elors. In 1851 there were 914,788 bachelors in 
France, while in 1886 the number had increased 
to 1,543,662. The society on the whole ap- 
proves the following remedies : 

1. The grant of a double electoral vote to the 
fathers of more than two children. 

2. The withdrawal of certain political rights 


from bachelors. This is not a new idea, for in’ 


October, 1795, the convention passed a vote ex- 
cluding bachelors from the Conseil des Anciens, 
which then answered to the French Senate. 

3. The reéstablishment of a bastardy law. It 
is not generally known that this law was abol- 
ished by Napoleon, and the effect has been to 


encourage illegitimacy and subsequent prostitu- 
tion. The absence of a bastardy law is quite 
contrary to French feeling, and is undoubtedly 
the reason why French juries so constantly acquit 
unfortunate girls when they take the law into 
their own hands and revenge themselves, by 
means of vitriol generally, on their seducers. 

4. A modification of the succession law. This 
is certainly the most practical of all, though it 
may not seem so to English people. The depop- 
ulation of France is almost entirely owing to the 
rigid rules which prevent a parent from disposing 
of his property as he pleases. The society seeks 
to modify these rules in the direction of the 
English system, which has certainly worked to 
produce large families. And it is remarkable in 
this connection to note that the lowest class of 
French parents, who have absolutely no property 
to divide at their death, invariably have enor- 
mous families—a fact which is full of terrible 
augury for the future of the nation. But as 
things are a great French landowner or manufac- 
turer has all his interests set against having a 
large family. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that this French system of equal 
division among all the children has brought 
about a remarkably wide distribution of wealth 
and has markedly raised the standard of comfort. 


ITALIAN CAPTAINS OF AGRICULTURE. 


I N agriculture as in manufactures the cry arises 

for trained ‘‘ captains of industry.” Given 
the right leader, the led will go every day to 
school under his leadership. This was the idea 
which, according to C. and L. Tod-Mercer, writ’ 
ing in Longman’s, fired the mind of a model 
Italian landlord. 

His aim was to form a college for young 
Italians who were or were to become landowners, 
where they might receive the highest training in 
everything, economic and moral, connected with 
the management and development of their estates. 

‘The idea has taken shape, and in 1896 the 
government handed over the magnificent old 
Penedictine monastery of San Pietro at Perugia, 
with all its lands, for the establishment of the 
new institution. There, under the fostering care 
and through the untiring zeal of Count F . 
it is rapidly becoming one of the first agricul 
tural colleges of Europe, and has already attracted 
attention and admiration in Germany and Russia 
from the comprehensiveness and efficiency of its 
scheme of instruction. The care and interest 
taken in the welfare and progress of the students 
individually by the Count is quite paternal, and 
if a great leaven of all that is noble, wise, and 
helpful is not gradually spread by means of this 
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college, it will not be his fault. It bids fair to 
become international. 

‘Great attention is paid on this estate to the 
housing of the workpeople. The Count builds 
model cottages and lets them at a rental of 44 
per cent. on the outlay. He shares the opinion 
of his countryman, Professor Nitti, that ‘in man- 
ufacture as in agriculture, wherever energy is 
given out the weli-fed laborer proves superior to 
the underfed,’ and he visits the women and tries 
to get them to improve their cooking. He is 
also full of care for their health in improving 
their water supply ; he insists on cleanliness both 
in their dwellings and in their stables, and pro- 
vides for them a municipalized chemist shop. 
One instance very characteristic of his methods 
came to our notice as we studied the oil-making 
department. The olives are crushed at San Ve- 
nanzio by steam power; men work night and 
day in gangs which are fed during the six weeks’ 
severe work by their master, and every day each 
man is weighed to see that he gains in weight ; 
if not, he is put to other work. They nearly al- 
ways do gain, and then the Count is satisfied that 
the rations given are sufficient.” 


BIG SKULLS AND WEIGHTY BRAINS. 


ROF. ARTHUR THOMSON continues his 

instructive discourse on the ‘Treatment 

and Utilization of Anthropological Data” in the 

October number of Knowledge. Dealing. with 
the form of skulls and brain capacity, he says : 

‘The average weight of man’s brain is about 
50 ounces, that of woman about 45 ounces. 
This difference between the sexes is less marked 
in savage than in civilized races, and is appar- 
ently explained by the fact that in the higher 
races more attention is paid to the education of 
the male than the female, and consequently the 
brain is stimulated to increased growth. 

‘«Tt is hardly necessary to point out that quan- 
tity is no criterion of quality, and though the 
brains of many distinguished men have weighed 
much above the average (that of Cuvier weighed 
64 ounces), there are abundant examples of 
equally weighty brains the possessors of which 
were not characterized by wits above the common 
herd. 

‘¢ But apart from the mere size of the cranium 
we have to consider its shape. If a number of 
skulls be taken and placed on the floor so that 
we can look down upon them, we will at once 
realize that they display a great diversity of 
form, provided always that we are dealing with 
mixed groups ; some are long and narrow, while 
others are broad and rotinded. 

‘‘For scientific purposes these differences in 


shape are recorded by the use of what is termed 
the cephalic index. In practice the cephalic in- 
dex is obtained by the following formula : 

Breadth X 100 

—_——__—————- = Cephalic Index. 

Length 
‘The results are grouped as follows: Skulls 

with a proportionate width of 80 or over are 
termed brachycephalic. This group includes, 
among others, some Mongolians, Burmese, Amer- 
ican Indians, and Andamanese. Skulls of which 
the index lies between 75° and 80 are mesa- 
ticephalic, comprise Europeans, ancient Egyp- 
tians, Chinese, Japanese, Polynesians, Bushmen, 
etc. While skulls with a proportionate width 
below 75 are dolichocephalic, and are more or less 
typical of Veddahs, Eskimos, Australians, A fri- 
can Negroes, Kaffirs, Zulus, ete.” 


OUR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


ly the Educational Review for October Prof. 

Andrew F. West, of Princeton, writes on 
the great change now taking place in American 
secondary schools. He says: 

‘¢ The obvious cause of the change is twofold : 
First, the unprecedented increase in enrollment 
of pupils, and, secondly, dissatisfaction with the 
lack of sound educational character in many 
school programmes of study. As for the first 
cause, little need be said beyond citing the statis- 
tics for the eight years reported since the open- 
ing of this decade. In the school year 1889-90 
our secondary schools (high schools and acad- 
emies) enrolled 297,894 pupils. In 1897-98 the 
enrollment had risen to 554,814, a gain of 86 
per cent., a rate that means doubling in ten 
years, and that also means a growth four or five 
times more rapid than the rate of increase in 
population. 

‘¢This huge gain—for so it might be called 
without exaggeration—was found to be widely 
distributed. It was most marked in the mid- 
dle West in connection with the public high 
schools and least marked in the private Eastern 
academies. Nevertheless the gain is not localized 
or sporadic, but national. Such a widely dif- 
fused increase has naturally compelled attention 
to the problem of organizing the resources of the 
secondary schools in order to cope successfully 
with this increasing host of pupils.” 


SCHOOL PROGRAMMES. 


The second cause of the change now in prog- 
ress, as outlined by Professor West, was dis- 
satisfaction with former school programmes of 
study. 

«There were too many studies crowded into 


the programme. Congestion had followed at- 
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tempted condensation. It was becoming hard to 
find time to teach any subject in the free and 
ample way which alone gives permanent satisfac- 
tion. It was likewise found impossible to boil 
down the essence of studies into small volume 
and then administer the concentrated extract as 
daily scholastic food to the satisfaction of any 
one, whether scholar, teacher, or parent. There 
was nothing else left to do, when the studies 
were thus deprived of the space they needed, 
than to teach the programme in bare outline, or 
superficially, or sometimes in fragments. An 
ill-related smattering of many things instead of a 
full and gratifying knowledge of a few things of 
the most worth—this is the evil against which 
sound teachers had been protesting for years and 
too often protesting in vain.” 

‘In other words, American opinion is moving 
steadily, and we think at last irresistibly, toward 
the sound elementary and elemental conviction 
that the best thing for the mass of pupils in 
secondary schools is a programme consisting of a 
few well-related studies of central importance, 
instead of a miscellany.” 

Thus the two causes have combined in one. 
The enormous increase in the enrollment of the 
secondary schools is compelling a general rear- 
rangement of courses of study such as could not 
before have been effected. 


STATISTICS OF SECONDARY STUDIES. 


As evidence that this tendency is becoming 
strongly merked and that attention is being 
more and more concentrated on a few well-re- 
lated leading studies, Professor West presents 
the available statistics for secondary studies for 
1889-90 and 1897-98 : 














Studies Enrollment | Enrollment} Percentage 
want wid | in 1889-90. in 1897-98. | of Increase. 
| | 100,144 274,293 174 
2. History (except in| 
, the United States) | or att 
8. Geometry.......... 59,7 7,015 | 7 
4. Algebra ees i a4 806,755 | Mi 
i: each... 28°32 58165 | 107 
2 “anne 12.869 24994 | 94 
a 63,644 113,650 | 79 
9. Chemistry......... | 28,665 47,448 | 65 








‘¢ The importance of the figures is the more 
evident when we bear in mind that the rate of 
increase in the total enrollment of pupils from 
297,894 in 1889-90 to 554,814 in 1897-98 is 86 
per cent. But certain studies are growing faster 
than this; some of them much faster. Latin, 
to the surprise of many, heads the list with its 
literally enormous gain of 174 per cent., a rate 
fully double the 86 per cent. which represents 
the eight-year increase in the total number of 





pupils. Next comes history with 152 per cent., 
then the two mathematical disciplines (geometry 
with 147 and algebra with 141), and then Ger- 
man with 131. After these we find French with 
107 and Greek with 94. All these and only 
these exceed the average. Physics and chemis- 
try close the list somewhat below.” 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FIGURES. 


‘¢ Although figures for the other studies are 
not obtainable for the whole eight years men- 
tioned, they are available for the last three years 
(1894-95 to 1897-98) of this period for all the 
other studies of any note, excepting English lit- 
erature and civics. But not one of them shows 
an extraordinary rate of gain. Every one of 
them, if their rates of gain for the three years 
reported are estimated as three-eighths of their 
gain for the eight years, fall below the 86 per 
cent., and some of them (astronomy and geology) 
are falling behind very rapidly. The list of 
these studies is as follows: Astronomy, phys- 
ical geography, geology, physiology, psychology, 
rhetoric. Trigonometry really belongs with 
these, though its statistics are given for six 
years. 

‘¢ Where does English come in? Of course 
it comes in largely, and under the two divisions 
of English literature and rhetoric. Separate 
figures for English literature appear for one year 
only, the last of the eight tears (1897-98), and 
consequently the rate of gain cannot be calcu- 
lated. But be it large, moderate, or small, it 
will not detract from the exceptional value of 
the gains in Latin, history, geometry, algebra, 
German, French, and even Greek. We do not 
know distinctly just what the gain in English 
literature amounts to, but if it be very large, then 
we must add one more to our list of leading 
studies showing great increase. Rhetoric, the 
other side of English, seems to be gaining at 
about the average rate. 

‘« The studies showing the most, rapid growth 
in the eight years since 1889-90 are, then, the 
classics, mathematics, history, and modern lan- 
guages. Just these and nothing else, unless we 
take the risk of adding English. Latin is at the 
head and Greek at the end of this line of seven 
victorious racers. History is a good second, 
with geometry and algebra almost abreast for 
third place. Then, at intervals, come German 
and French. That Greek is last need not be 
wondered at. The wonder is that Greek is sur- 
passing the average rate of 86 per cent. 

‘¢But look at Latin. Not only is its rate of 
gain greatest, but it actually enrolls more pupils 
than any other secondary study except algebra 
and possibly English. The figures for Latin are 
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274,293; for algebra they are 306,755. Latin 
also enrolls twice as many pupils as French and 
German combined. The parent language does 
seem at least to be getting the parent’s share. 

‘« Passing to the other studies, it is most grati- 
fying to find history assuming its proper place. 
Not alone because it is a fine study, but because 
it has such intimate relation to the whole human- 
istic side of education. History and the classics, 
history and modern languages, history and 
English—how finely all these combinations 
blend! Then the two mathematical disciplines 
are well up with the general increase in our 
favored group of studies. And again we note 
the value of the great gain in mathematics in its 
relations to other subjects. Mathematics and 
classics is a combination known of old. Mathe- 
matics and modern languages—how often these 
go together to-day !”’ 


THE REFRIGERATION OF MILK. 


N the October Review we gave a synopsis of 
a paper in Appleton’s Popular Science Month- 
ly, by Professor Conn, on the Pasteurization of 
milk. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that important experiments have been made in 
this country in the condensation and preservation 
of milk by refrigeration. A process has been 
devised by Mr. B. F. McIntyre, of New York, 
by which 80 per cent. of the water is abstracted 
from milk by freezing it when in moderate agita- 
tion. Prof. W. T. Sedgewick has conducted 
experiments to ascertain the effect of refrigera- 
tion on the bacteria of milk. 

Dr. Henry O. Marcy, of Boston, in a brief ac- 
count of these experiments published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Says : 

‘Tt was found, although the resultant was not 
perfectly sterile, that the bacteria were in large 
measure destroyed, and that the concentrate put 
up in glass jars, such as are commonly used in 
the distribution of milk, has a keeping quality 
of weeks rather than days. Encouraged by these 
results, Mr. Edward Burnett, of Boston, well 
known for his practical studies in furnishing a 
better milk supply, has established a plant of 
sufficient’ capacity to demonstrate the commercial 
advantages of the process. It is believed that 
the process offers a practical solution of the diffi- 
cult and expensive problem of milk distribution 
in cities ; that the family supply will be furnished 
in a concentrate one-fifth the bulk of ordinary 
milk; and that distribution of it from house to 
house made once a wee! will be ample for prac- 
tical purposes. By this process the fat-globules 
are uninjured, and as a result the cream is unim- 


paired for table use. Pathologic bacteria are de- 
stroyed by the process, and the milk supply will 
be rendered safe for use. 

‘¢The economic advantages are obvious. In 
the first place the milk will be furnished the con- 
sumer at a material reduction in cost, and the 
waste in its daily use will be very greatly lessened. 
A far more satisfactory product in every respect 
will be furnished, and with a little care the pan- 
try will be in constant supply. Mr. MelIntyre 
is by no means satisfied with furnishing a product 
which contains even so little as 7 per cent. of 
water, and he looks forward to the practical 
demonstration of furnishing milk in a solid form, 
with keeping qualities equal to that of butter or 
cheese. I have in my possession a sample of 
solid milk prepared by him by this process, now 
some months old.” 


STATUES, MODERN AND “ ANCIENT.” 


HE modern statue is often made, it appears, 
not by the artist who is credited with its 
creation. He only designs the clay or plaster 
model. The real work of sculpture is performed 
by other hands. Such is the testimony of Helen 
Zimmern in her instructive sketch of ‘+The 
Genesis of a Statue”? in the October Leisure 
Hour. She says: 

‘¢ So mechanical is the making of a statue that 
many a modern sculptor never puts hand to his 
marble himself, or only bestows upon it the very 
last touches. And on account of the skill of the . 
Carrarese, the saving in the cost of transport, 
eminent sculptors of all lands send their clay or 
plaster models to Carrara to have them there 
vivified into marble. [I saw such a sculptor’s 
sketch, but seven inches high, being turned into 
a statue three feet in height.” 

Some of the ‘‘workinen”’ are better artists 
than those whose works they copy. Their pay 
runs from four to twenty francs a day, according 
to merit. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF THE ANTIQUE. 


The most curious, if not the most edifying, 
part of Miss Zimmern’s paper is her account of 
the output of artificial antiquities. She says: 

‘¢The dealers are, of course, well versed in 
the tastes of their customers, and it is amusing 
to hear them sum up the different nations. Thus 
they tell me that Enghsh and Americans prefer 
to buy imitations of the antique, which means 
that the marble is polished and colored so as te 
represent the antique marble of any age. Quite 
a large section of the works is devoted to the 
manufacture of antiquities. First the statue is 
made complete, then broken, sqgmetimes buried 
for a while, and finally colored. The workman 
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mixes a soft sandstone with water, and with this 
he smooths the statue. Afterward he rubs it 
down with pumice-stone, and then with a sub- 
stance called English stone, a very hard material 
that does not scratch the marble, but closes its 
pores. The treatment gives that polish to the 
marble which imparts to it the look that comes 
from age. ‘his done, the whole is colored to 
suit the length of time which it is supposed to 
have existed. The coloring process was not fully 
revealed to me, as it is a trade secret. 


? 


THE ‘‘ AGING’’ PROCESS. 


‘¢T know that the substance consists of tobac- 
co, coffee, and two or three other ingredients, 
which are all boiled together. With a brush 
this liquid is painted over the whole surface. 
After it has been on some ten or fifteen minutes 
the statue is washed, and it has the appearance 
of being some thousands of years old. If a 
greater age be desired the coloring substance is 
left on longer. 1 believe every minute is calcu- 
lated to represent a century of life. This color 
does not wear away with time, but sinks into the 
stone—indeed, time only renders it more mellow. 
Statues thus ‘doctored’ are shipped to every part 
of the globe.”’ 


WILL THE RATE OF INTEREST CONTINUE TO 
FALL? 


N the November Atlantic Monthly Mr. Charles 
A. Conant discusses the question, ‘¢ Can New 
Openings Be Found for Capital?’”? For more 
than twenty years the rate of interest has been 
falling, and it has finally come about that in the 
newer countries, Australia and America, the in- 
terest return seems to have permanently fallen 
from 6 to 4 per cent., while within the past year 
there has been something of a reaction in Ger- 
many and other continental countries, betokened 
by the appearance of higher discount rates. 


THE MEANING OF FALLING INTEREST. 


‘¢ The mere reduction of the returns upon saved 
capital offers in itself a serious social problem, 
independent of the danger of unsound invest- 
ments and the loss of savings. If the savings of 
a lifetime have heretofore been just sufficient, 
with interest at 6 per cent., to afford a comforta- 
ble maintenance for old age, they will prove piti- 
fully insufficient with interest reduced to 3 per 
cent., and inadequate to avert destitution if in- 
terest should fall to 1 or 14 per cent., as has 
seemed among the possibilities of the future. 
The necessary saving in capital would be four 
times greater, in order to obtain a comfortable 
maintenance, with interest at 14} per cent. than 


with interest at 6 percent. While the increased 
earning power of civilized men by means of ma- 
chinery would bridge a part of this chasm, it 
would not solve the problem. If it should be- 
come practically impossible for persons of small 
and moderate earnings to save enough during 
their years of active life to provide for their 
years of decline, the civilized world would con- 
front the problem whether saving for investment, 
among the laboring masses at least, should not 
be abandoned, and the support of old age de- 
rived entirely from current taxation. Such a 
moderate step as this in state socialism—already 
well under way in Germany and seriously dis- 
cussed in Great Britam—might avert for many 
generations the congestion and consolidation of 
capital without shaking the pillars of the existing 
social system.” 


SOME NEW OPENINGS FOR CAPITAL. 


‘¢The accumulation of saved capital is now so 
much more rapid than it was even a quarter of a 
century ago, and the world is so much more 
completely equipped with the machinery of pro- 
duction, that something more than a new inven- 
tion or an important war will be required per- 
manently to raise the rate of interest. There are 
indications, however, of several possible open- 
ings which may absorb surplus savings and afford 
a moderate return for several decades to come. 
One of these is the universal application of elec- 
tricity as a motive power ; a second is the exten- 
sion of railroads over the undeveloped countries 
of Africa and Asia ; and a third is the equipment 
of these countries with the machinery of produc- 
tion. 
sorb many millions within the next ten or twenty 
years.” 

These three outlets for the great mass of saved 
capital seeking investment Mr. Conant discusses 
in detail, with the result of estimating their ab- 
sorbing capacity at an immense figure, equal to 
a probable effective relief for the present con- 
gestion of capital, and supposing that these 
three fields are capitalized during the next 
twenty-five or fifty years, he thinks it does not 
necessarily follow that the human race will be at 
a jumping-off place. He suggests, for instance, 
that when the food-supplying area of the world 
becomes limited in proportion to population, 
great demands for capital may arise for the pro- 
duction of food by chemical processes. ‘‘ Already 
distinguished chemists are dreaming of an era 
when chemistry shall banish agriculture from the 
field and farm, and when the interior heat of the 
earth and the warmth of the sun shall be utilized 
to obtain the power now derived from the rapidly 
shrinking coal supply.”’ 


These openings for capital promise to ab- 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE CENTURY. 

HE November Century is an exceptionally fine 
number. In it begin two of the features prom- 
ised for the coming season, Mr. John Morley’s life of 
Oliver Cromwell and Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson’s 
“Biography of a Grizzly.” From Mr. Morley we may 
expect, of course, calm, judicious spirit in his treatment 
of that bold figure that put a king to death and flung 
parliaments out of doors at will. In his prologue Mr. 
Morley gives a hint of his attitude toward Oliver in the 

following paragraph : 

“Tt is hard to deny that wherever force was useless 
Cromwell failed, or that his example would often lead 
in what modern opinion firmly judges to be false direc- 
tions, or that it is in Milton and Bunyan rather than 
in Cromwell that we seek what was deepest, loftiest, 
and most abiding in Puritanism : we look to its apostles 
rather than its soldier. Yet Oliver’s Jargeness of aim ; 
his freedom of spirit and that energy that comes of a 
free spirit ; the presence of a burning light in his mind, 
though the light to our later times may have grown 
dim; his good faith, his valor, his constancy, have 
stamped his name, in spite of some exasperated acts 
that it is pure sophistry to justify, upon the imagina- 
tion of men over all the vast area of the civilized world 
where the English tongue prevails.” 

The life of Cromwell is illustrated profusely and with 
an unusual color scheme, which gives a rare delicacy 
and refinement to the drawings and reproductions 
of old prints with which the text is embellished. 
Mr. Thompson’s nature-study, ‘‘The Biography of a 
Grizzly,” is also illustrated in color, from the rarely 
veracious drawings of the author. The opening 
chapter, describing the birth and infancy of the griz- 
zly family, is capitally done, and Mr. Thompson’s vogue 
will doubtless be increased by this pleasant and unu- 
sual series in the Century. 

Mark Twain contributes a chapter quite worthy of 
his fame, describing his début as a literary person. He 
dates his character ‘‘as a literary person” from 1866, 
when he had in cold blood determined to become a 
literary person and to do so by appearing in a maga- 
zine. 

‘*T prepared my contribution, and then looked around 
for the best magazine to go up to glory in. I selected 
the most important one in New York. The contribu- 
tion was accepted. I signed it ‘MARK TWAIN,’ for 
that name had some currency on the Pacific coast, and 
it was my idea to spread it all over the world, now, at 
this one jump. The article appeared in the December 
number, and I sat up a month waiting for the January 
number ; for that one would contain the year’s list of 
contributors, my name would be in it, and I should be 
famous and could give the banquet I was meditating. 

“T did not give the banquet. I had not written the 
‘MARK TWAIN’ distinctly ; it was a fresh name to 
Eastern printers, and they put it ‘Mike Swain’ or 
‘MacSwain,’ I do not remember which. At any rate, 
I was not celebrated, and I did not give the banquet. 
I was a Literary Person, but that was all—a buried 
one ; buried alive.” 

Gov. Theodore Roosevelt writes on ‘‘ Military Pre- 


paredness and Unpreparedness,” and contrasts the con- 
dition of the army at the outbreak of the war with 
Spain with the condition ofthe navy. As to the criti- 
cisms which have been so rife of the army management 
last summer he says : 

“The mistakes, the blunders, and the shortcomings 
in the army management during the summer of 1898 
should be credited mainly not to any one in office in 
1898, but to the public servants of the people, and there- 
fore to the people themselves, who .permitted the army 
to rust since the Civil War with a wholly faulty ad- 
ministration, and with no chance whatever to perfect 
itself by practice, as the navy was perfected.” 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


E have quoted in another department from the 
article in the November Harper’s on the future 
of the United States in the Pacific and the far, Kast, by 
Mr. John Barrett. Another article of current public 
and political interest is that on ‘‘Cuba in Suspension,” 
by Charles M. Pepper, who is about to publish a 
book entitled ‘‘To-Morrow in Cuba.” Mr. Pepper 
thinks that the Americans who are attempting to 
boom Cuba have not yet seen a salient truth—that 
Cuba being a farming country, the bulk of its wealth 
must come from the development of agriculture.. The 
sugar and tobacco industries, which are getting back 
to a healthy state, must resume something of their 
former vigor before railroad-building, municipal im- 
provements, and public parks can be gone into largely. 
This is the reason for the Foraker resolution forbidding 
new enterprises. Mr. Pepper sounds a healthy, note all 
through his discussion of the question in reiterating 
the truth that promoters and capitalists should be 
quiet-until the enormous labor of regenerating Cuba 
has been undergone. He is clear-headed, too, in pre- 
senting the political problems, in his warning that 
American partisan politics should be avoided while 
the regeneration of the island is under way.. So far, he 
says, no taint of this danger has appeared. 

The magazine opens with an excelient article entitled 
‘*Boston at the Century’s End,” by Sylvester Baxter. 
He gives a good picture of the activities, the tendencies, - 
and the achievements of the metropolis of New Eng- 
land. Mr. Baxter concedes that the great market of 
literature and art in America has been transferred to 
New York, and that the activity in these things has 
been mainly concentrated there. Still, he thinks that 
taking all the phases of mental activity, together with 
the great institutions and instruments of learning, 
Boston yet holds rank as the intellectual, though not 
the literary, capital of the country. He compares the 
city’s rank in America with that of Edinburgh and 
Dublin in Great Britain, or Dresden, Munich, and 
Hamburg in Germany—‘‘a place where life is rich 
and where it is a delight to live, but which no longer 
stands first.” 

In Leila Herbert’s pleasant account of “The First 
American” she describes Washington’s homes and 
households. The genial and anecdotal method of this 
series succeeds in making it rather the best picture of 
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the Father of his Country for the lay reader that we 
have seen. The biographer gives an instance of an ex- 
eeption to the rule that Washington, admittedly a man 
of strong warring emotions, was also strong enough to 
hold his passions under control. When General St. 
Clair, sent out against the Indians in the West, had 
allowed the American army to fall victim to the identi- 
cal stratagem—an ambush—against which Washington 
had earnestly, insistently, and repeatedly forewarned 
him, his rage was ungovernable. ‘‘ Poor Mr. Lear, only 
witness to the violent outbreak, was terrified into si- 
lence as Washington, alternately pacing the floor and 
seating himself on the sofa, gave vent to a torrent of 
abuse and frightful accusation of St. Clair. 

“After a time Washington recollected and collected 
himself, ashamed. 

‘¢¢ This must not go beyond this room,’ he said. 

‘Tt is hard to keep a great man’s secrets.” 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


HE November Scribner’s opens with a dramatic 

account of ‘‘ The Great November Storm of 1898,” 

by Mr. Sylvester Baxter. Mr. Baxter estimates that 

millions of dollars were lost by the storm. The loss of 

life can never be exactly known, but it is certain that 

over 500 persons perished—more than were killed in 
battle on our side in the recent war with Spain. 

In a readable account of “Pictorial Photography” 
Mr. Alfred Stieglitz tells us that it is a matter of fact 
that nearly all the greatest work in artistic photog- 
raphy is being done by amateurs. 

In Mrs. John Drew’s autobiographical sketch she pro- 
nounces the late John Drew one of the best actors she 
ever saw, and gives her opinion that if he had lived to 
be forty-five he would have been a great actor ; that too 
early a success was his ruin, as it left him nothing to 
do. Every one assured him that he was as near per- 
fection as it was possible for man to be—that is, every 
one except herself. ‘So he finished his brief and bril- 
liant career at thirty-four years of age, about the age 
when men generally study most steadily and aspire 
most ambitiously.” , 

The delightful series of Stevenson’s letters, under 
Mr. Sidney Colvin’s editorship, deal this month with 
the novelist’s life in Samoa from November, 1890, to De- 
cember, 1894, when he was throwing all his wonderful 
energy into the threefold life of planter, settler, and 
leading white resident, as unofficial politician and 
political critic, and as man of letters. 

President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, writes on ‘ The 
Formation and Control of Trusts.” He thinks that so 
far as the present tendency toward industrial consoli- 
dation is a financial movement for the sake of selling 
securities it is likely to be short lived ; so far as it is an 
industrial movement to secure economy of operation 
and commercial policy it is likely to be permanent. It 
is interesting to know that President Hadley thinks 
that the question of State ownership of industrial en- 
terprises, instead of becoming a great national issue, as 
so many now expect, will tend rather to become rela- 
tively unimportant, and may not improbably be re- 
moved altogether from the field of party poiitics. He 
thinks three lines of effort are advisable in the proper 
control of trusts: First, to increase the responsibility 
of the directors ; second, to change the legal character 
of the labor contract ; third, to increase the scrutiny of 
high import duties. 
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McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the November McClure’s we have selected 

Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s article, ‘‘Two Thousand 

Miles in the Antarctic Ice,” and Mr. Alexander Hume 

Ford’s description of the Chinese Eastern Railway to 
review as ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

The Hon. George 8. Boutwell, who was Secretary of 
the Treasury under Grant’s first administration, gives 
the history of ‘‘ Black Friday,” that notable September 
24, 1869, when Wall Street was convulsed and so many 
men were ruined by the sudden fluctuation in the price 
of gold, due to’ the fact that Jay Gould and James 
Fisk, Jr., had cornered practically all of the metal in 
the market. Ex-Secretary Boutwell gives the details 
in regard to General Grant’s part in the proceedings, 
and completely exonerates the President from the 
slightest tinge of self-interest, and he shows, too, 
that General Grant had really little to do with the 
conduct of the Treasury Department, and that but one or 
two communications passed between the President and 
the Secretary on this subject during the critical period. 
When, on September 24, Secretary Boutwell received 
from his special correspondent in New York City a let- 
ter saying that the city was convulsed and that gold 
was jumping from 148 to 161, the Secretary decided to 
sell gold for the purpose of breaking the market, and 
after consulting with the President ordered $4,000,000 of 
gold to be sold the next day. Whithin fifteen minutes 
after the dispatch announcing this policy was received 
in New York the price of gold fell from 160 to 183. Ex- 
Secretary Boutwell takes a conservative view of the 
part Fisk and Gould played in the transaction, and is 
inclined to believe Mr. Gould’s statement before the in- 
vestigating committee that he had not intended to carry 
the price so high by his operations. He thinks that 
notable financier had two main purposes, first, to profit 
from the advance in gold, and, second, the advantage 
that might accrue to his railroads through an increase 
of its business in the transportation of products from 
the West. Ifthe price had not gone beyond 40 or 45 per 
cent. Fisk and Gould would have realized large profits, 
and the price of gold would doubtless have stimulated 
the sale of Western products, increased the business of 
transportation over the railroads, and aided us in the 
payment of liabilities abroad. 

Mr. H. J. W. Dam gives a sketch of Sir Henry 
Irving’s career, and presents the opinion of the veteran 
actor of the stage as a profession—the whole based on 
conversations with Sir Henry. He calls Irving “the 
best-loved and kindest-hearted man that has ever occu- 
pied the foremost place in a jealous profession.” Mr. 
Dam says that Sir Henry’s modest way of living has 
not changed since his great success ; the surplus capital 
invariably goes, one way or another, into the service of 
his art. ‘, 

This number of McClure’s contains, in the midst of 
other imaginative work, Mr. Kipling’s last poem, en- 
titled ‘‘The King.” The potentate so unmercifully 
raked over the coals in these verses is obviously Oom 
Paul Kriiger, and Mr. Kipling’s opinion of his country’s 
foe is pretty well summed up in a single verse out of 
the eleven stanzas of ‘‘The King,” no one of which 
leaves the poet’s patriotism in doubt : 


* Cruel in the shadow, crafty in the sun, 
Far beyond his borders shall his teaching run. 
Sloven, sullen, savage, secret, uncontrolled— 
Laying on a new land evil of the old.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE November Cosmopolitan opens with an article 
by Vance Thompson on the coming Paris Exposi- 
tion. Mr. Thompson tells us that the commissioner- 
general of the coming exposition estimates the number 
of visitors to Paris next year at 60,000,000. Thirty two 
millions came to Paris in 1889, but undoubtedly the fig- 
ures of the pilgrimage this year will surpass those of the 
preceding exposition. The United States has been given 
about as much space as she asked for, and she asked for 
a good deal. Germany will have very little—less than 
an acre. Mr. Thompson mentions among other colossal 
and weird freaks which will enhance the attractions of 
this end-of-the-century fair a great wheel, in competi- 
tion with our own Ferris article, a huge umbrella, a 
subterranean restaurant lighted with Bengal fire, a 
map of France in jasper mosaic, and a moving pano- 
rama of the world. 

Olive Schreiner begins a series of articles under the 
title “‘The Woman Question.” Her position is stated 
in her final paragraph : 

‘““We do not ask that the wheels of time should re- 
verse themselves or the stream of life flow backward. 
We do not ask that our ancient spinning-wheels be 
again resuscitated and placed in our hands; we do not 
demand that our old grindstones and hoes be returned 
to us, nor that man should again betake himself to his 
ancient province of war and the chase, leaving to us all 
domestic and civil labor; nor do we even ask that 
society shall again so reconstruct itself that every 
woman may be again a child-bearer (desirable as it 
might be and deep as lies the hunger for motherhood in 
every virile woman’s heart) ; still less do we ask that 
she be continually employed in her craft, earning there- 
by social approbation ; neither do we demand that the 
children whom we bear shall again be put exclusively 
into our hands to train. This we know cannot be. 
The past material conditions of life have gone forever ; 
no will of man can recall them. But this is our de- 
mand: We demand that in that strange new world 
that is arising alike upon the man and the woman, 
where nothing is as it was and all things are assuming 
new shapes and relations—we demand that in this new 
world we also shall have our share of honored and 
socially useful human toil, our full half of the labor of 
the children of woman. We demand nothing more 
than this, and we shall take nothing less. This is our 
‘WOMAN’S RIGHT’ !” 

The Cosmopolitan continues its series on modern edu- 
cation in an essay by President Arthur T. Hadley, of 
Yale. President Hadley finds many men who a few 
years ago were numbered among the opponents of tra- 
ditional ideas who now regard a considerable knowl- 
edge of Latin as an element in liberal education of the 
present day. He sees, also, a growing readiness in al- 
most all quarters to treat the moral, social, and athletic 
influences for which our college life has been distin- 
guished as an integral and important part of this edu- 
cation. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


HE November Lippincott’s contains an article by 
Prof. C. A. Young, of Princeton University, ex- 
plaining the phenomenon we are looking forward to in 
November of a brilliant display of the so-called “ leo- 
nids.” These extraordinary meteoric showers will occur 
in the early morning of November 16 or 16, with a pos- 


sible second shower on the 23d or 24th. The meteors 
will be from the swarm which follows in the track of 
Biela’s lost comet. It is impossible to say just what 
point will give the best view or any view at allof the 
meteor shower, but the probabilities are in favor of the 
coast-line of the Atlantic. It is no extraordinary thing, 
of course, to see shooting-stars. The late Professor 
Newton calculated that about 20,000,000, large enough 
to be seen from the earth’s surface under favorable con- 
ditions, enter our atmosphere every day. These are, 
however, very small, weighing probably scarcely a 
quarter of an ounce apiece, often being mere puffs of 
dust. Some of the larger ones that will come in No- 
vember are of much denser matter, and will probably 
bombard the earth with fragments of stone and iron. 
But Professor Young says that there is not the slightest 
reason to expect any sensible effect upon the earth and 
the condition of human life; no earthquakes such as 
the Austrian Falb predicts nor unusual tides or pesti- 
lences. 

The Hon. John C. Chase, mayor of Haverhill, Mass., 
writes on ‘‘Old Age Pensions from a Socialist’s Stand- 
point.” He draws a picture of the helplessness and 
great needs of old age, which he thinks justifies the 
most radical measures, and he proposes to solve the 
problem of caring for the aged by proposing a tax on 
industrial monopolies. His plan is as follows: ‘‘ Each 
State to create an old-age-pension commission, whose 
duty it would be to ascertain the number of laborers 
above the age of, say, fifty-five, and disburse among them 
the amount due them each month or each quarter as a 
pension in part payment for services rendered, the State 
to raise the funds by an annual tax on all corperations 
and industrial combinations.” 

The Rev. Francis S. Borton contributes ‘‘An Un- 
written Chapter in Our Relations with Spain,” being 
the translation of a secret dispatch dated April 4, 1819, 
found some years since among the papers of Don Cor- 
tina, a noble Spaniard. The dispatch is from a Spanish 


-agent in New Orleans to King Ferdinand VII., and 


serves to explain why the treaty negotiated in 1819 for 
the Florida purchase and duly ratified by the Senate of 
the United States was kept suspended for six months 
awaiting the signature of the Spanish monarch. The 
dispatch paints with great eloquence the value of 
Florida to Spain and its magnificent resources, and 
was well calculated to make the monarch hesitate. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


N the November Ladies’ Home Journal Mr. Clif- 
ford Howard tells ‘‘How the Next Census will be 
Taken.” Next June is the date set for the taking of 
the twelfth census. Every one must answer the ques- 
tions or be found guilty of a misdemeanor and become 
liable to a fine of $100. Any official who knowingly 
makes a false statement for the census, and if he is con- 
victed of the misdemeanor, may be fined $5,000 and im- 
prisoned for two years. Fifty thousand enumerators 
will work during the month of June, so that in the 
thirty days between June 1 and July 1 about 2,500,000 
people must be recorded each day. The counting will 
be done at Washington, an electrical machine being 
used to do the tabulating, and the population of the 
country will probably be announced before December 
1, 1900, though the full work of the census will prob- 
ably require five or six years before its completion. Mr. 
Howard calculates that the work will cost about 15 
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cents a head for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, or a total of between $10,000,000 and $12,- 
* 000,000. 

A considerable group of anecdotes are printed, show- 
ing the ‘“‘ Anecdotal Side of Gen. Robert E. Lee,” most 
of them describing incidents of his life at Lexington, 
Va. His courtesy, generosity, and high sense of honor 
are pleasantly shown in several of them. Some shrewd 
observers of human nature are convinced that a man or 
a community in constant need of money will certainly 
lapse in high standards of honor and business. That 
General Lee was a notable exception to this is shown 
by the following incident : 

“Soon after General Lee went to Lexington he was 
offered the presidency of an insurance company at a 
salary of $10,000. He was at that time receiving only 
$3,000 as a college president. ‘We do not want you to 
discharge any duties, general,’ said the agent ; ‘we sim- 
ply wish the use of your name; that will abundantly 
compensate us.’ ‘Excuse me, sir,’ was the prompt and 
decided rejoinder; ‘I cannot consent to receive pay for 
services I do not render.’ Nearly every mail brought 
him similar propositions, and just a short while before 
his death a large and wealthy corporation in New York 
City offered him $50,000 per annum to become its presi- 
dent. But he refused all such offers and quietly pur- 
sued his chosen path of duty.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


HE New England Magazine begins with a con- 
tribution from A. F. Weber, consisting of a series 
of sketches of ‘‘ American Economists of To-day,” form- 
ing a very intelligent account of the score or two of 
American writers on political economy who, chiefly 
under the influence of the Germans, have done such 
good work in the last decade in the difficult problem of 
reducing political economy to something like a science. 
Of these Mr. Weber is inclined to place the late Gen. 
Francis A. Walker first. Mr. Robert G. Fitch describes 
the great Boston fire of November 9, 1872, with the help 
of a large number of good photographs. Henrietta H. 
Williams writes on “‘ The Founder of Christian Science” 
and Mr. W. H. Winslow on John Ruskin. 





THE BOOKMAN. 
HE November Bookman editorially announces the 
retirement from its staff of Mr. James MacAr- 
thur, who had been a leading and enterprising factor 
in the building up of the magazine. Mr. MacArthur is 
going to join Harper & Brothers, and his successor is 
Mr. A. B. Maurice. 

The editor of the Bookman, inspired by the physical 
proportions of Mr. R. H. Davis’ and Mr. Gibson’s 
heroes, longs for a football eleven made up of the 
strong men of classic fiction, and suggests the follow- 
ing line-up of brawny heroes : 

“Left end, Michael Volodyovsky; left tackle, Le 
Noir Faineant ; left guard, Pan Longin ; center, Jan 
Ridd ; right guard, Ursus ; right tackle, Taffy Wynne: 
right end, Aramis; quarter-back, D’Artagnan ; }eft 
half-back, Wilfred of Ivanhoe ; right half-back, Porthos 
du Vallon de Bracieux de Pierrefond ; full-back, Athos 
Comte de la Fere. 

“Looking over the Valhalla eleven, we are quite con- 
tent. On defensive work a glance at the line from 
tackle to tackle makes us completely cocky and confi- 
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dent. With great respect for the ground-gaining qual- 
ities of the Princeton revolving tandem, the Pennsyl- 
vania guards back, the flying wedge which Harvard 
introduced a half dozen years ago, we doubt the effi- 
ciency of these plays when directed against a center 
trio composed of the strong men of ‘Lorna Doone,’ of 
the ‘Fire and Sword,’ and of ‘Quo Vadis.’ In selecting 
Le Noir Faineant as left tackle we have in mind not the 
stilted creature of history, but the rollicking knight 
who supped gayly in Sherwood Forest and exchanged 
buffets with Friar Tuck on the green before the castle 
of Front de Boeuf.” 

The Bookman says that Ouidais read no more to 
speak of, and calls her one of the most pathetic con- 
temporary literary figures. Ouida, who has just pub- 
lished a new novel, ‘‘ La Strega,” is sixty years of age. 
She published her first novel, ‘* Granville de Vigne,” in 
1861, at the age of twenty-one, and before she was thirty 
she had published the four novels which have been the 
most lasting of her works. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


HE November Atlantic Monthly begins with a 
discussion of ‘‘The Case of the Negro,” by Mr. 
Booker T. Washington. Mr. Washington considers 
that it is useless to attempt to solve the ‘“‘ problem” by 
plans for the removal of the negro from this country 
and for transplanting him into the North. Mr. Wash- 
ington’s theory of the true means of overcoming the 
dangers of the race question is summed up in the 
following paragraph : 

‘“Let us help the negro by every means possible to 
acquire such an education in farming, dairying, stock- 
raising, horticulture, etc., as will place him near the 
top in these industries, and the race problem will in a 
large part be settled, or at least stripped of many of its 
most perplexing elements. This policy would also tend 
to keep the negro in the country and smaller towns, 
where he succeeds best, and stop the influx into the 
large cities, where he does not succeed so well. The 
race, like the individual, which produces something of 
superior worth that has a common human interest 
wins a permanent place and is bound to be recognized.” 

Mr. Hugh Clifford writes on the Philippine question 
under the title ‘‘A Lesson from the Malay States.” 
The chief lesson he has to draw from the British ad- 
ministration among the Malays is the part played in 
the government of these countries by the natives them- 
selves. He gives the British credit for having cultivated 
a sense of duty and responsibility in the more intelligent 
Malays, and teaching them to work for the sake of the 
good in the work itself. This, Mr. Clifford thinks, is 
the only way to be successful in the Philippines. He 
thinks the United States must begin by convincing the 
natives that her motives are entirely altruistic, and 
that to do this she must for a time allow more power to 
be vested in the native officials than may theoretically 
be advisable. Mr. Clifford sums up the conditions of 
our success in the Philippines in three things: “A 
speedy abandonment of the present policy of armed ag- 
gression ; the selection of a band of men who possess 
the instinct for the rule of a brown people; and a reli- 
ance upon the moral influence of the higher over the 
lower breed, instead of mere brute force.” 

Prof. Kuno Francke interprets ‘‘ Goethe’s Message to 
America.” He sums up three important sequences of 
Goethe’s philosophy especially important for Amer- 
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icans: First, the necessity of self-imitation, that the 
individual may accomplish something for the whole. 
Goethe said : ‘‘ Every one needs to serve from the lowest 
rank upward. To limit one’s self to one craft is best.” 
Second, the necessity of a reverent attitude toward the 
large whole of which the individual is only an insignifi- 
cant part. And finally, the assurance that this reverent 
attitude toward the larger whole, of which each of us 
forms a part, is the best foundation for genuine enjoy- 
ment. Professor Francke thinks that what he calls the 
joylessness of American life is caused, in part at least, 
by the absence of this feeling of reverence. Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis makes a very pleasant presentation of the good 
results of reform work in the New York slums under 
the title ‘‘ Justice for the Boy.” Mr. Charles A. Conant 
writes on the possibility of finding new openings for 
capital in an essay which we have quoted among the 
‘Leading Articles of the Month.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


ROM the October number of the North American 

we have selected Dr. Engelenburg’s “A Trans- 

vaal View of the South African Question” and Pro- 

fessor Bourne’s paper on ‘‘A Trained Colonial Civil 
Service” for review and quotation elsewhere. 

The opening article is by Captain Mahan or ‘‘The 
Peace Conference and the Moral Aspect of War.” In 
his concluding paragraph Captain Mahan says: ‘It is 
quite possible, especially to one who has recently vis- 
ited Holland, to conceive that Great Britain and the 
Boers are alike satisfied of the substantial justice of 
their respective claims. It is permissible most ear- 
nestly to hope that in disputes between independent 
states arbitration may find a way to reconcile peace 
with fidelity to conscience in the case of both ; but if, 
when friendly suggestion has done its best, the convic- 
tion of conscience remains unshaken, war is better than 
disobedience—better than acquiescence in recognized 
wrong. The great danger of indiscriminating advo- 
cacy of arbitration, which threatens even the cause it 
seeks to maintain, is that it may lead men to tamper 
with equity, to compromise with unrighteousness, 
soothing their conscience with the belief that war is so 
entirely wrong that beside it no other tolerated evii is 
wrong. Witness Armeniaand witness Crete. War has 
been avoided; but what of the national consciences 
that beheld such iniquity and withheld the hand?” 

Mr. R. M. Johnston contributes a rather hysterical 
discussion of the results of The Hague conference under 
the caption ‘‘In the Clutch of the Harpy Powers.” In 
the absence of any official report of the proceedings of 
the conference, Mr. Johnston was evidently at a disad- 
vantage, and seems to have assumed the truth of cer- 
tain statements about the conference which have been 
repudiated by Commissioner Holls in an article pub- 
lished in this number of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Prof. John Bassett Moore writes on the Alaskan 
boundary question. His paper is, in the main, a his- 
torical view of the dispute, bringing out the essential 
points in the American case. He covers the ground 
traversed by Mr. William H. Lewis in the REVIEW oF 
REVIEWS for August. The full significance of the 
treaty of 1825 is well set forth by Professor Moore. In- 
deed, his paper leaves nothing to be desired as an ex- 
position of the controversy from the American point of 
view. : 

In a discussion of ‘‘Some Social Tendencies in Amer- 


ica” Bishop Potter emphasizes the preéminent impor- 
tance of home life. He says: ‘The proportion of mar- 
ried people who in cities and towns live in hotels is 
coming to be one of the most curious and grave phe- 
nomena of our modern civilization. The proportion of 
such persons who have no children or whose children 
are in schools or seminaries would also be an interesting 
statistic ; and the plea in such cases that the city is no 
place for children—as if any mere hygienic conditions 
could supply the place of home love and training—would 
bring us face to face with the most pathetic revelation 
of all.” 

In a statistical article on ‘‘ Five Years of American 
Progress” Mr. Michael G. Mulhall shows that popula- 
tion in the United States is now advancing at a slower 
pace than ever before; that while import trade has 
fallen off 30 per cent. in five years, exports have risen 
by $400,000,000 ; that the consumption of raw material 
in manufactures shows an increase of about 50 per 
cent. in five years; that the area of land under tillage 
has increased 10,000,000 acres since 1893, while the num- 
ber of live-stock has fallen off 25,000,000; that there has 
been a great increase in the production of gold, copper, 
and petroleum, and a decline in the output of silver; 
that the public debt has risen $250,000,000 since 1893, 
while the deficit of 1898, due chiefly to the war with 
Spain, reached $103,000,000; that the money in actual 
circulation has risen $241,000,000; that the banking 
business, to judge by the national banks, has increased 
30 per cent. in five years, or three times as fast as the 
population ;. that notwithstanding the increase in mile- 
age, the gross receipts of railroads fell $83,000,000 and 
the net profits $21,000,000; that the tonnage of port 
entries has risen 30 per cent., although the merchant 
shipping of the United States has steadily declined ; 
that the average daily school attendance is increasing 
much faster than the population ; that land grants to 
settlers and farmers average 10,000,000 acres yearly— 
the area under farms is at present approximately 707,- 
000,000 acres, of which one-third is under crops and two- 
thirds under pasture. 

Mr. A. Maurice Low makes some gloomy prognosti- 
cations on ‘The Decline ef British Commerce.” He 
says: “If during the next twenty-five years Great 
Britain loses her trade as rapidly as she has during the 
quarter of a century from 1870 to 1895, she will have 
yielded her primacy as the greatest of the world’s com- 
mercial powers. If in the quarter of a century ending 
in 1924 the same industrial progress is held by the 
United States as has marked the closing years of the 
present century, the United States will lead the world 
in export trade, with Germany second and Great Britain 
third.” 

Writing on “ America and England in the East,” Sir 
Charles W. Dilke endeavors to show the identity of 
American and British interests in China, although he 
looks for no immediate American intervention in Chi- 
nese affairs. 

“Tan Maclaren” gives his impressions of ‘‘ The Rest- 
less Energy of the American People.” He says: 
“There is almost nothing that the United States does 
not possess, except political purity, and nothing which 
an American cannot do, except rest; and in the con- 
flict with foreign competition he has almost discounted 
victory.” 

M. de Blowitz, Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, in an article which was cabled from Paris dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The French Press and the Dreyfus Case.” A 
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perusal of the article does not tend to increase one’s re- 
spect for Parisian journalism. 

In a survey of ‘The Present Literary Situation in 
France” Mr. Henry James exclaims: ‘The great his- 
torians are dead—the last of them went with Renan ; 
the great critics are dead—the last of them went with 
Taine ; the great dramatists are dead—the last of them 
went with Dumas; and of the novelists of the striking 
group originally fathered by the Second Empire, Emile 
Zola is the only one still happily erect.” 

THE FORUM. 

X*ENATOR BURROWS, of Michigan, opens the 
S October Forum with a brief article on the Novem- 
ber elections in the present year and their bearing on 
the Presidential election of 1900. His conclusion is that 
“the State campaigns of this year cannot possibly be 
conducted upon national issues as they will be pre- 
sented next year, and that the result of these elections, 
therefore, will give no safe indication of the probable 
outcome of the approaching Presidential contest.” 

The Hon. Charles G. Dawes, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, writing on ‘The Present Outlook for Currency 
Reform,” defines the next important steps which may 
be expected from Congress as (1) the declaration for the 
gold standard and (2) the enactment of the President’s 
recommendation, under which a portion of the gold 
holdings should be placed in a trust fund, from which 
greenbacks should be redeemed upon presentation, but 
when once redeemed should not thereafter be paid out 
except for gold. 

In an article on ‘‘Commercial Japan” Mr. Oscar P. 
Austin, Chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics, 
affirms that in the principal agricultural importations 
of Japan—raw cotton, tobacco, flour, and other food- 
stuffs—she is likely to increase her demands and to look 
more largely to the United States than to any other 
part of the world to meet them ; that in cotton manu- 
factures it is probable that she will supply the home 
demand ; and that in many other manufactures Japan 
will probably continue to call upon the outside world. 

Prof. Rudolph Sohm describes ‘‘The New Civil Code 
of Germany.” He says: “A wealth of material has 
been reduced to 2,385 terse paragraphs, every one of 
which is susceptible of definite construction. The ideas 
of the legislators are expressed with clearness and ex- 
actness, and throughout the entire work the sense of 
unity of form and content is plainly visible. No para- 
graph can be applied singly, but construction and ap- 
plication must be in accord with the code as a whole.” 
He declares that in sense and content the civil code is 
strictly in accord with the popular spirit. ‘It accom- 
modates itself in every way to the commercial activity 
of the time, and on opening its pages we feel that we 
are entering upon the world of to-day. In it we behold, 
as if reflected in a great mirror, the financial enterprise 
and other splendid activities of our age.” 

Maj. John H. Parker writes on ‘‘The ‘National 
Guard’ Problem.” Major Parker recommends that one 
good regiment of National Guards should be formed 
in every Congressional district; that such regiments 
should be required to devote one month every year to 
purely military service, being reimbursed therefor by 
the national Government; that all arms and equip- 
ments should come from the national Government ; 
and that the constitutional limitations of militia serv- 
ice should be strictly observed. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Dr. Walter B. Scaife reviews ‘‘A Century’s Labor 
Legislation in France,” showing that great improve- 
ment has been wrought in the condition of the French 
workingman. ‘‘ He has passed from legal serfdom to 
theoretical freedom, from wretchedness to comparative 
comfort, from dense ignorance to the basis of know]l- 
edge, from helpless dissociation to the strength of union 
—in a word, from hopeless misery to hopeful progress.” 

Prof. George Hemp] writes on the reduction of the 
collegiate course in this country from four to three 
years. Professor Hempl argues that such a change will 
be of advantage to our institutions of learning in that it 
will increase the number of students doing real grad- 
uate work, and that such students will go to the larger 
graduate schools and thus build up real universities, 
while it will make of the remaining institutions real 
colleges of a fairly uniform grade. The division of our 
higher institutions of learning into these two classes 
Professor Hempl regards as a real boon to the cause of 
education. 

. After reviewing the relations of the Transvaal in in- 

ternational law Mr. James G. Whiteley, a special stu- 
dent of diplomacy and international relations, reaches 
the conclusion that the intention of the convention of 
London was to make the Transvaal a semi-sovereign 
state, limited in its powers of making treaties, but free 
from intervention in its domestic affairs; and conse- 
quently it does not appear that England has a right to 
demand any change in the law of the franchise or in 
any other measure of domestic policy in the South Af- 
rican republic. 

The Very Rev. Dean Farrar discusses ‘‘The Sunday 
Question ;” Mr. A. Maurice Low sets forth the advan- 
tages of an alliance between the United States and 
England as contrasted with a Russo-American alliance; 
Mr. Stephen H. Emmens writes on liquid air; Prof. 
Theodore Stanton describes the plans now forming for 
“The Paris Congress of the History of Religions” in 
1900 ; Mr. Joseph King Goodrich writes on ‘Chinese 
Daily Life ;” Prof. Frank A. Fetter on ‘“ Social Prog- 
ress and Race Degeneration;” and Mr. Charles H. 
Shinn on “ Literature of the Pacific Coast.” 





THE ARENA. 


NOTHER change is announced in the manage- 
ment of the Arena, by which Mr. John Emery 
McLean sacceeds Mr. Paul Tyner as editor, while the 
publication office of the magazine has been moved from 
Boston to New York. 

In the October number there is a discussion of “ Aca- 
demic Freedom,” in which the limits imposed on college 
and university professors by the responsibilities of their 
positions are defined by Prof. Albion W. Small, of the 
University of Chicago, while the necessity of an inde- 
pendent school of economics is set forth by Mr. Willis 
J. Abbot. 

The Hon. W. J. Corbet, M.P., contributes a scathing 
arraignment of England’s national morality, of which 
the most notable recent illustrations are the campaigns 
against the Afridis and the Soudanese. ‘These two 
instances,” Mr. Corbet asserts, ‘‘serve to show how true 
is the aphorism about history repeating itself, and to 
show also with what relentless persistency the English 
nation has continued in its career of crime for so many 
centuries.” 

In an article entitled ‘‘Is the Republic Overthrown ?” 
Mr. George H. Shibley argues that the present admin- 
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istration has usurped power in the Philippines in at- 
tempting to hold in subjection the people of the islands 
with no promise of self-government. He says: ‘‘The 
representatives of the sovereign power in the United 
States have usurped the authority of their principals 
and have refused and are refusing to promise the peo- 
ple of the Philippines ultimate self-government, and as 
a result we have war on our hands ; but far worse than 
war is the desertion of the principle of self-government 
and the adoption of a principle that is the exact op- 
posite.” 

This number contains articles on ‘‘The Swamis in 
America” and ‘‘ An Interpretation of the Vedanta.” 


THE COMING AGE. 


le the October number of the Coming Age Miss 

Lilian Whiting gives some personal experiences in 
psychical investigation in the form of a conversation 
with the editor. There is also a conversation with Mr. 
Sam Walter Foss on the subject of “The Poet and the 
Common Life,” in connection with which are reprinted 
many of the most popular verses by this poet. 

Among the original essays in this number we note 
the following titles: ‘‘The Scholar in Social Service,” 
by Dr. George C. Lorimer; ‘‘The Spiritual Side of Art,” 
by F. Edwin Elwell; ‘‘The Natural Law of Permanent 
Peace,” by Samuel Richard Fuller; ‘‘Mr. Herne’s Con- 
tribution to American Dramatic Literature,” by B. O. 
Flower; ‘‘How Shall We Deal with the Trusts?” by 
I. L. Albert; ‘‘The City of Mammon,” by Rev. T. E. 
Allen; ‘‘ The Victory of the Will,” by Rev. R. E. Bisbee. 

Of Mr. Herne’s new play, ‘‘Sag Harbor,” Mr. Flower 
declares : “It will not disappoint the lovers of the best 
in modern American dramatic work. Its scenes are 
laid on the shores of Long Island, where the dramatist 
spends his summers. The life depicted is as true and as 
typical of its locality as ‘Shore Acres’ is faithful as a 
presentation of farm life in Maine. It abounds in 
charmingly quaint characters, and unless I am greatly 
mistaken the part which Mr. Herne is to essay will 
prove as great as any of his creations.” 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


HE October number of Gunton’s Magazine’ ap- 

pears with a new and attractive cover and sev- 

eral improvements in its contents, the chief of which is 

a ten-page ‘“‘Review of the Month” by the editor. In 

this résumé noteworthy political events and matters of 

international interest are discussed in succinct para- 
graphs. 

In this number there is an appreciative sketch of the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt. The writer says: ‘Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s life is a clean, white page, open to the 
world. He demonstrated that great personal wealth 
can exist in perfect harmony with simple morality, 
sympathetic manliness, and the innate spirit of Ameri- 
can democratic institutions. This is the standard he 
set, and it remains.” 

The Hon. Edward N. Dingley contributes a defense of 
the protection policy from the point of view of com- 
mercial empire. This writer scouts the proposition to 
abandon protection as a cure for excess of production, 
for which the true remedy, as he gives it, is an increase 
in the consuming power of our own people and an in- 
crease in the number of men, women, and children to 
consume our products, 





The recent strike in the office of the New York Sun 
is the occasion of an article which voices some very sen- 
sible opinions on the subject of labor unions. The 
writer declares that organization is one of the best 
educators, both for employees and employers. Experi- 
ence, he says, is broadening the view of employers and 
increasing the intelligence and spirit of fairness among 
the laborers. To say that organizations are a failure 
and must be resisted only means more strife, loss, and 
disturbances, social hatred, and constant distrust be- 
tween laborers and employers. 

In an article on “ Maintaining the Gold Standard” 
the editor demands that Congress promptly enact legis- 
lation to make the gold standard thoroughly impreg- 
nable, since the nation has twice, in 1896 and 1898, con- 
firmed its decision in favor of gold. 

The editor does not believe that the building up of 
trusts has done away with fair and equal opportunities 
for young men in business life. Hesays: ‘‘'The empty- 
handed country youth comes to the city for his oppor- 
tunity. He can do nothing at home; get nowhere. 
He becomes a clerk or operative in the employ of a 
corporation. He can study, prepare himself, observe 
his surroundings and chances, and lay up money. 
Gradually such a one wins promotion, or if he finds 
some different and special bent and has it in him to 
rise, he will and does strike out and succeed. The 
world is not closed to talent—it is urgently demanding 
it; and the only real complaint that holds good is the 
scarcity of exceptional merit.” 

Mr. W. F. Edwards advocates reform in the arrange- 
ment of school work and in the grading of public 
schools. His suggestion is that the method now in 
use in the larger high schools of having one large ses- 
sion-room presided over by a teacher whose functions 
are general and who does no teaching, and a series of 
class-rooms and a class teacher in each special subject 
who hears all the classes in that subject from the low- 
est to the highest, be extended to the whole system. 
All the children would no longer take the same studies, 
but Mr. Edwards’ plan would permit the taking of as 
many or as few studies at a time as a child could prop- 
erly take, so that each pupil’s studies would be allowed 
to proceed along natural lines. 

In another department we have already quoted at 
some length from Mr. Julius Moritzen’s article on ‘‘ The 
Plight of Finland.” 





THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


N the October number of the American Historical 
Review Mr. Arthur M. Wolfson writes on ‘The 
Ballot and Other Forms of Voting in the Italian Com- 
munes,” showing that as early as the thirteenth century 
stringent rules had to be made in these communes 
against such malpractices as interfering with the voters, 
repeating, and stuffing the ballot-box. Mr. Wolfson 
shows further that in coping with these evils the citi- 
zens were able to settle many of them with no small 
credit to themselves, 

Dr. Bernard C. Steiner, of Baltimore, contributes the 
first of a series of papers on “‘ Maryland’s Adoption of 
the Federal Constitution,” in which he shows the im- 
portance of Maryland’s attitude pending the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by the other States. Mr. Frank 
M. Anderson begins a survey of ‘‘ Contemporary 
Opinion of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions.” 
Mr. Carl Becker gives a detailed account of ‘‘The 
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Unit Rule in National Nominating Conventions.” He 
shows that the Democratic party as a national organiza- 
tion has consistently stood for the rights of the States 
—i.e., the unit rule ; while the Republican party, in re- 
fusing to be bound by the caucus resolutions of the 
States, has revealed the centralizing tendencies which 
would naturally be expected in an organization of its 
history and traditions. 

In the department of “Documents” there are pub- 
lished several important letters of Bancroft and 
Buchanan on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty in the years 
1849-50. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. 


N the October number of the American Journal of 

Theology Prof. John N. Coulter, of the University 

of Chicago, contributes an article on “ The Proper Use 
of Science by the Pulpit,” in which he says: 

“The great body of thinking men want the Gospel 
from the pulpit, but they want its presentation to have 
something in common with their knowledge and their 
habits of thought. The most conspicuous additions to 
knowledge and the almost complete transformation of 
habits of thought have come from the development of 
science. It would seem essential, therefore, for the pul- 
pit teacher of to-day to enter the laboratories of science 
in order that he may secure at least two things: (1) 
The scientific attitude of mind, which can only be 
obtained in an atmosphere of actual work ; (2) some 
knowledge of the great underlying principles of science.” 

In a paver on “ Ethical Postulates in Theology” the 
Rev. Dr. William Rupp asks the pointed question: ‘Is 
it not a fact that some of the central dogmas of theology 
are of such a character now that they cannot be preached 
to common Christian people? They are either not un- 
derstood at all or where understood they awaken only 
surprise and opposition. They meet with no response 
on the part of the common ethical spirit of the age. 
What meaning, for instance, can this age see in the 
doctrine of total depravity? Men feel that they are 
bad enough, but they know too that they are not totally 
bad ; and if they were, what use would there be then in 
preaching to them? And then, what sentiments are 
awakened by telling people that their little children 
are under sentence of damnation because of the sin 
committed by the first man? The reality and univer- 
sality of sin are everywhere felt to be sad and painful 
facts, but to be told that this is all the consequence of 
an arbitrary decree and covenant of Almighty God, and 
that we and our children are being punished for sins 
which we have never committed, does not tend to 
awaken in us sentiments either of penitence or of piety. 
We simply feel that such a doctrine contradicts the 
teaching of our ethical nature and cannot be true.” 


THE NEW WORLD. 

N the current number of the New World (September) 
Dr. Clifton Harby Levy writes on ‘ Progressive 
Judaism and Liberal Christianity.” Dr. Levy laments 
the fact that Jews and Christians have long been at 
variance. He ascribes this evil to mutual misunder- 
standings. In his view there are many religious aims 
and ideals common to Judaism and Christianity, al- 
though it is a sad truth that differences rather than the 
bonds of sympathy between the two faiths have usually 
been emphasized. Still, Dr. Levy does not look for- 


ward to any union of Jew and Christian. He says: ‘I 
believe in unity, notin union. There is no reason what- 
ever why Jew and Christian may not do noble work in 
harmony—distribute charity, stretch out their hands 
to the ignorant and low-spirited, strive to elevate their 
humbler fellow-creatures, and take both synagogue and 
church to those who will not come to either.” 

Mr. Edward Porritt contributes an interesting his- 
torical sketch of the relations of Unitarianism to the 
beginnings of English liberalism. He describes the 
period from the beginning of the American Revolution 
to the battle of Waterloo as the formative period of 
modern English liberalism. ‘ It was during this period 
that Unitarianism became identified with what in later 
years developed into the Liberal party in England, an 
identification it never lost until the historic division in 
the Liberal party over Gladstone’s home rule bill of 1886.” 

Prof. George Santayana, of Harvard University, 
writes on ‘Greek Religion ;” Mr. Charles Wendte on 
‘‘ Popular Education and Public Morality ;” Dr. Otto 
Pfieiderer, of the University of Berlin, on ‘“‘ Jesus’ Fore- 
knowledge of His Sufferings and Death ;” Prof. George 
A. Coe on ‘Necessity and Limitations of Anthropo- 
morphism ;” Mr. Albert Gehring on “The Genesis of 
Faith ;” Mr. James T. Bixby on “The Scientific and 
Christian View of Illness;” and Mr. Henry T. Cole- 
stock on ‘Substitution a Stage in Theological Thought.” 





THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


y N the October number of Bibliotheca Sacra are 
l articles on Theodore Dwight Woolsey, by Prof. 
Jacob Cooper ; ‘‘Rupprecht on the Pentateuch,” by the 
late’ Rev. Samuel Colcord Bartlett, D.D.; “Is Paul a 
Competent Witness ?” by the Rev. Edward F. Williams; 
“Two German Hymns: A Study in German Hymnody 
of the Reformation,” by Prof. Edwin W. Bowen; 
‘*Government and Atonement,” by the Rev. Archibald 
Eugene Thomson ; and “Idea of Salvation as Presented 
in the New Testament,” by the Rev. Frank C. Woods. 

In this number is published a series of letters of the 
Hon. John McLean, who was a judge of the United 
States Supreme Court during the years 1830-61 and 
more than once a prominent Presidential candidate. 
These letters give utterance to Justice McLean’s views 
on questions at issue during the important period in 
which he was a prominent figure at Washington. They 
throw light on the political contests of those times. 

The Philippine question is discussed at some length 
by Mr. Z. Swift Holbrook, who concludes that the only 
practical issue now before the American people is the 
support of the administration. ‘We must support the 
President. No other alternative is left us, because we 
are responsible before the world for the protection of 
life and property. It is not the business of government 
to save men’s souls, but to make good citizens and to 
exercise authority over those committed to its charge.” 

The Rev. William Byron Forbush writes on the mis- 
sion of America in the far East. His conclusions, on 
the whole, are optimistic. He believes that the negro 
is better off in America to-day than he would have been 
if he had remained in Africa or had gone anywhere 
else ; that the Indian has been uplifted since he has 
lived with the white man ; that Hampton and Tuske- 
gee are better types of the ultimate future than the 
slave-block and lynching ; and so he believes that in the 
course of time the Philippine Islander will learn to 
thank the white man for what he brings him. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


N another department we have quoted from Mr. Gar- 
rett’s article on “The Inevitable in South Africa” 
in the October Contemporery, and also from Lady 
Henry Somerset’s discussion of the temperance problem 
in the same number. 
Mr. Zangwill writes on Zionism, Sir Robert Stout on 
New Zealand, and Mr. Alfred Nundy on a national 
church for India. 


THE NEW EVANGELICALISM. 


The theological paper is by Dr. P. T. Forsyth, and 
treats of the cross as the final seat of authority. It is 
too purely theological to admit of full notice here, but 
all who wish to know whither the new evangelicalism 
is tending would do well to read and study it. He 
presses for the conversion of the word and perhaps the 
idea of ‘‘evangelical,” and insists that not the Bible, 
but the Gospel, and the Gospel alone, is the religion of 
Protestants. He lays stress on two points: 

“T, Grace to-day must be a gospel not so much of the 
supernatural as of the superhuman; it needs to be 
preached as transcending human love even more than 
natural law. 

“TI, And as it is thus much more than sympathy, so 
it must be a gospel not in the first place of freedom, 
but of authority.” 

He leads up to this conclusion : 

“There is but one authority which corresponds to all 
the conditions I have named, that is ethical, social, his- 
toric, personal, living and present. It is revealed, abso- 
lutely given, and forever miraculous to human thought 
as the divine forgiveness always must be. It is the 
grace of God to us sinners in the cross of Christ that is 
the final moral authority, as being the supreme nature 
and act of the supreme moral being. And it is forever 
a wonder to human thought except in so far as it has 
made in man its own thought. It is not irrational—it 
is rational ; but it is not in reason to realize its own 
deep nature and content till it is redeemed. It pro- 
vides a new standard and ideal which it guarantees as 
the tinal reality and therefore the final authority. ... 
It is only a deep and expiatory view of atonement that 
invests Christ with this final moral claim or the cross 
with its ultimate authority.” 


AN IMPERIAL VOLUNTEER FORCE ? 


“Miles,” writing on ‘ Military Volunteers and Reg- 
ulars,” passes in review a great number of topics bear- 
ing on England’s land forces. He urges that the militia 
bill when reintroduced should prescribe compulsory 
ballot for the unit area which did not supply its pro- 
portion of voluntary enlistment, and not on the larger 
area of the county. The offer of the London Scottish 
leads to the remark that while regulars would be most 
valuable at the front, ‘‘ we should like to see legislation 
which would provide for the occasional volunteering 
for active service for the term of a campaign.” The 
writer makes a somewhat vague suggestion which seems 
to point to the empire, and not the kingdom, being the 
area within which volunteers should undertake to serve. 
He says: 

“If we are right as to that particular tendency of 
Englishmen to wish, when the time comes, to be actu- 
ally at the front, a great statesman ought to be able to 
utilize this desire in creating a vast possible reserve for 
real emergency, not for service at home only, but for 
imperial needs, The possibility of such employment 


would give an immense stimulus not only to volunteer 
recruiting, but to the zeal with which the volunteers 
would prepare themselves to be fit for it.” 


THE PROGRESS OF PLANT-DOCTORING. 


Mr. J. B. Carruthers heads his paper, ‘“‘ Wanted, 
Plant Doctors.” He claims that no branch of science 
has advanced more in recent times than plant pathol- 
ogy and therapeutics. He gives these samples of the 
value of the practice of plant medicine : 

“The prevention and cure of the phylloxera on the 
vines of the continent by means of spraying with the 
Bordeaux mixture rescued a whole industry in France 
from destruction. The surgical treatment of canker 
in trees has saved countless numbers of valuable trees ; 
and various diseases of field crops, from dodder in 
clover to finger and toe in turnips, have been to a large 
extent stamped out. In a recent report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture the loss by plant dis- 
eases in that country is estimated at £40,000,000 annu- 
ally, and in the same report it is stated that the curative 
means employed in the case of a disease of peach- trees 
—‘peach-leaf curl’—have secured a gain to peach-grow- 
ers in California only of £100,000. In America they 
recognize the need and advantages of such work, and 
every State has its workers in plant diseases paid out 
of public funds, the whole being directed and controlled 
by a National Department of Vegetable Physiology 
and Pathology. Germany has its scientific lavorers 
in this field by the score.” 


TWO HUMANE APPEALS. 


Miss Edith M. Shaw describes “‘ The Workhouse from 
the Inside” from the standpoint of a workhouse officer. 
She makes more intelligible the hardening effect on 
character which workhouse employment is said to en- 
tail. And she urges, “Look to the comfort of your 
officers,” and preserve them from being degraded either 
in themselves or in the eyes of the inmates. 

Mr. Thomas Holmes recites from his experience in 
connection with the police-court mission certain in- 
stances of ‘‘Obscure Causes of Crime.” Itis a beautiful 
paper, teaching charity in the best sense, not merely by 
the pathetic personal examples adduced, but by the 
loving spirit in which the whole is written. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


SONNET by Algernon Charles Swinburne stands 
first in the pages of the Nineteenth Century for 
October. It is entitled ‘“ After the Verdict, September, 
1899.” It describes France as she lies torn asunder by 
‘fire of hell and hate,” in the shame cast on her by 
“her meanest born” ‘‘ soldier and judge.” Yet she 
* Lies not wholly vile who stood so great.” 

The poet has this great word of generous praise for 
the Dreyfusites and their vindication of the fair fame 
of France: 

‘High soul and constant hearts of faithful men 
Sustain her perfect praise with tongue and pen 
Indomitable as honor.” 

MISTRUST IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Rev. S. Usher Wilson—‘‘a voice from Cape Col- 
ony ”—sends to the Nineteenth Century his view of the 
situation in South Africa. He says: 

‘*Now, mistrust is the keynote of the Boer nature. 
Mistrust is the strength of the Afrikander Bond. Mis- 
trust is the festering sore in South Africa... . Apart 
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from questions of suzerainty and an 1884 convention, 
the selfism of a small number of enemies to progress, 
driven by mistrust of one another to occupy a vast 
tract of land far beyond the actual requirements of the 
struggle for nutriment, must be condemned in these 
days when old-time demarcations are breaking down 
and the young man claims to be cosmopolitan.” 

The writer insists that Mr. Hofmeyer’s object is to 
undermine British supremacy in South Africa. This is 
his emphatic counsel : 

“Great Britain must intervene to put an end to the 
mistrust and racial feud that now exist and are para- 
lyzing the commerce of Cape Colony. Great Britain 
must assert her supremacy in order to stem the poison- 
ous sap that flows through the branches of the bond, 
the evidence of its deleterious work being found in the 
evil fruit it produces.” 

He goes on to predict that some day, when Great 
Britain is involved in European war, ‘the whole of 
Africa will be in a blaze,” from the Soudan, where the 
false prophet will again raise his standard, down to the 
Cape. The paper concludes with the asseveration : 

“The horrible possibility of a long racial feud in 
South Africa, spoken of by the home press as a thing of 
the future, is here already, and has been here, alas ! for 
some time past; nor will it be swept away except by a 
prompt and firm decision that Great Britain shall be 
recognized by one and all as the paramount power in 
South Africa.” 

TIBETAN MYSTICISM. 


The Rev. Graham Sandberg, who confesses to being 
enamored of Tibetan studies, gives many extracts from 
the memoirs and poems of a Tibetan mystic, the most 
Reverend Milaraspa. Of his philosophy the writer 
says: 

“Were we to quote here these enunciations they would 
be found to contain no real recondite wisdom, nor even 
any scheme of metaphysics and morality which could 
be dignified with the title of an ethical system. They 
are mostly mere pretentious phrases which have little 
consistency, and the profundity is only apparent and 
will not bear analysis. There is nothing ennobling to 
the individual or calculated to make the world the bet- 
ter, or, even in the Buddhist sense, less steeped in misery, 
in the doctrines of sublime vacuity and indifference to 
all earthly claims with which Buddhism, whether In- 
dian or Tibetan, occupies itself. It is essentially the 
religion of phraseological forms and onomatopoetical 
positions. Even the universal philanthropy preached 
becomes degenerate when it would condescend to prac- 
tical individual exercise.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Alexander Sutherland seeks to dissipate the fear 
of overeducation, the one remedy for which is more ed- 
ucation. 

Maj. C. C. Townsend foretelis a great demand for elec- 
tricity in India. Power in the form of coal is scarce ex- 
cept in north Bengal; but just where power is most 
needed—in southern and central India—nature has pro- 
vided some of the grandest waterfalls which can be 
utilized for electrical development. 

Mr. J. A. Gibson repeats his “‘cry of the consump- 
tives” for compulsory notification of phthisis, special 
doctors, and special sanatoria. 

We have quoted in another department from Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s latest confession of faith. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE article of most striking topical interest in the 

October Fortnightly is the review of Mr. Cham- 

berlain’s diplomacy, by ‘‘ Diplomaticus,” from which 
we have quoted elsewhere. 


HISTORY IN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mr. Andrew Reid, writing under the above title, de- 
clares that a very tolerable English history might be 
compiled out of the advertisement columns of news- 
papers alone. A history’ of manners and morals cer- 
tainly might, whatever we may say about a political 
history. Here is anadvertisement from the Daily Post 
of 1728: 

“At Mr. Stokes Amphitheatre in Islington Road, 
this present Monday, being the 7 of October, will be a 
complete Boxing Match by the two following Cham- 
pionesses : Whereas I, Ann Field, of Stoke Newington, 
ass driver, well known for my abilities in boxing in my 
own defence wherever it happened in my way, having 
been affronted by Mrs. Stokes, styled the European 
Championess, do fairly invite her to a trial of her best 
skill in Boxing for 10 pounds, fair rise and fall; and 
question not but to give her such proofs of my judge- 
ment that shall oblige her to acknowledge me Cham- 
pioness of the Stage, to the entire satisfaction of all my 
friends. 

“T, Elizabeth Stokes, of the City of London, have not 
fought in this way since I fought the famous boxing- 
woman of Billingsgate 29 minutes, and gained a com- 
plete victory, (which is six years ago); but as the fa- 
mous Stoke Newington ass-woman dares me to fight 
her for the 10 pounds, I do assure her I will not fail 
meeting her for the said sum, and doubt not that the 
blows which I shall present her with will be more dif- 
ficult for her to digest than any she ever gave her asses.” 


A FACTITIOUS CRISIS. 


“An Oxford Tutor,” writing on ‘‘The True Meaning 
of the Crisis in the Church,” questions the existence of 
the crisis at all: : 

‘To me the whole discussion seems to a great extent 
factitious, the creation of the newspapers, themselves 
roused by the sudden sally of Sir William Harcourt into 
the field of ecclesiastical controversy, a sally in which 
he displayed his great polemical gifts, but no real com- 
prehension of the state of religion and theology in Eng- 
land.” 

MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

Mr. Walter Bond writes against the craze for munici- 
palization, which he thinks is in general both unprofit- 
able and unjust. He says: 

‘““The operations of a municipality should properly be 
restricted to such work as cannot by any reasonable use 
of language be said to benefit any one section of a com- 
munity more than any other—in other words, a munici- 
pality should only perform works of general public ne- 
cessity. This formula would bring within the sphere 
of municipal operations all that directly relates to pub- 
lic buildings, public health (drainage, water, sanitary, 
and building regulations), public security (police, street- 
lighting, and fire protection),and public amenities (roads, 
pavements, parks, and open spaces). Every municipal 
undertaking should be essential to the general welfare.” 


THE AGED-POOR PROBLEM. 


Mr. Geoffrey Drage, M.P., writes on the above topic, 
and does not seem to see much hope in old-age pensions, 
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which he considers have failed signally both in Germany 
and Denmark. The effect in England would be disas- 
trous : 

“Tt has never yet been admitted in England that all 
persons over a certain age have a right to relief; the 
state has so far undertaken only to relieve destitution. 
Financially it would involve an enormous burden of at 
least between £17,000,000 and £20,000,000 a year in Eng- 
land and Wales. It is hard to say where the funds 
would be found, but it is obvious that there would be 
no finality about the scheme. It would be the begin- 
ning of a system of political corruption, panem et cir- 
censes, such as contributed largely to the downfall of 
the Roman empire. From a poor-law point of view there 
is nothing to show that the poor-law expenses would be 
diminished.” . 

Tinkering at the present poor law seems to be Mr. 
Drage’s only remedy. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Messrs. Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery, writing on 
“The Sea Story of Australia,” point out that the first 
half century of Australian history was primarily a story 
of the sea. In the value of its trade Sydney exceeds 
that of any British port, London, Liverpool, and Hull 
excepted. 

Mr. H. G. Parsons contributes an article on “‘ Aus- 
tralian Federation from the Inside,” which is mainly 
interesting as showing the entire predominance of 
material and commercial interests in the politics of the 
Australian colonies. 

Miss Frances H. Low writes on “ Mrs. Gaskell’s Short 
Stories,” Mr. Joseph Jacobs relates an interesting 
‘“‘Romance of Scholarship,” and there is an article by 
the late Charles Yriarte on Eugéne Piot, the famous 
French connoisseur and collector. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE Dreyfus case claims a great share of the Oc- 
tober National. It seems to have infected cer- 
tain of the writers with something of the Gallic viru- 
lence of invective. Thus the editor in his chronique 
elects to call the most objectionable of Dreyfus’ foes 
“cannibals,” and declares that ‘‘ France evidently teems 
with cannibals of all kinds.” M. Judet is ‘‘ the patri- 
otic cannibal.” ‘The Catholic cannibal” is represented 
by La Croix; ‘military cannibalism” by the Petit 
Cc-voral; M. Rochefort is ‘‘a splendid specimen of Pa- 
rician cannibalism.” 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY. 


Mr. Maurice Low, reviewing the month in America, 
declares : 

“England to-day has the best opportunity she has 
ever had of arriving at such a cordial understanding 
with the United States that from this time on the two 
countries will act in unison in whatever is of material 
interest to both, and will practically be allies where an 
alliance would be valuable. .. . It is simply a question 
whether it will ‘ pay’ England to make some concession 
to the United States, so as to feel sure that in the 
United States England has a warm and strong friend. 
. . . If the United States is not an ally of England, then 
most assuredly she will be of Russia. It is a very sim- 
ple proposition.” 

‘““THE ONLY VITAL SCHOOL IN EUROPE.” 


This, Mr. W. A. S. Benson says, is the creation of 
William Morris in arts and crafts : 





“That he found the arts of decoration practically 
dead in England, that he left them the one vital style 
of modern days, recognized through Europe as the only 
school of design which was not an empty echo of passed 
systems ; his own work constituting the central current 
of the nascent style ; this is one aspect of his work. , . . 
His unique achievement, for which, indeed, there is no 
parallel in the history of the graphic arts, consists of 
the great series of designs for surface decoration, paint- 
ed, woven, or printed.” 

Of later development the writer says: 

“English designers are doing their part. They are 
recognized in Europe as the exponents of the only vital 
modern style, a style still immature and in the nature 
of things not reaching immediate perfection all round ; 
but in the main logical, consistent, and progressive.” 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN GOOD-WILL. 


In his chronique the editor records with satisfaction 
the interchange of cordiality between Russian and Eng- 
lish naval officers at Odessa. He notes ‘“‘a better out- 
look in Anglo-Russian relations than at any time since 
the formation of the dual alliance,” and adds: 

“Tf that unholy combination collapsed, as it may do 
under stress of circumstances, there would be noth- 
ing to prevent a rapprochement between Russia and 
Great Britain. . . . Private letters from St. Petersburg 
report an excellent disposition on the part of the govern- 
ment. If the peace conference cranks in this country 
would only hold their tongues Lord Salisbury might be 
able to do business with Russia.” 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


HE October issue of the Westminster is below the 
record set by recent numbers. Forty-seven out 
of 120 pages are devoted to a single article, and that 
article ‘‘to be continued ;” and the subject is the pain- 
ful one of the state regulation of vice. The writer, who 
is anonymous, sets out to prove that legislation of this 
kind is unnecessary, that it promotes rather than pre- 
vents the evils it professes to avert, and that its end 
could be attained by innocuous and salutary measures. 
An impassioned appeal to Liberals on overcrowding 
and land reform is entitled ‘On Which Side Art 
Thou?” Its temperature may be gathered from these 
paragraphs : 

‘*In view of such facts one can only come to the con- 
clusion that the Newcastle programme was from first 
to last a fraudulent prospectus, that the Liberal 
‘leaders’ are conscious hypocrites and have deliberately 
betrayed and are now deliberately betraying the democ- 
racy, or one must write them down as the most hopeless 
set of blundering incompetents that ever held office. 

‘““We have a right to demand that should the leaders 
of the party prove traitors to humanity, those of the 
rank and file who are pledged to the taxation of land 
values shall at once take steps to issue a straightfor- 
ward and thoroughgoing manifesto to the electors, call- 
ing upon them to force the question to an issue at the 
next general election. Where are the ‘Liberal For 
wards’ on this question ?” ‘ 

Mr. George Pringle sketches the history and govern- 
ment of Guernsey under its classic name of ‘Sarnia 
Felix.” It appears that Guernsey, too, has its. Uit- 
lander problem, which the original electors are not too 
ready to consider. 

Mr. T. M. Hopkins pleads for the abolition of cor- 
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poral punishment in school, and asks why a penalty 
applied with misgiving to criminals of extreme ferocity 
should still be thought suitable for boys. 

‘“‘Vox Clamantis” describes “the motives of agnos- 
ticism” as these: ‘‘to do right because it is right ; to 
follow truth because it is truth ;” but concludes with 
a longing after God and immortality, to which uncer- 
tainty adds pathos. 

The first article is a wistful appeal to France to vin- 
dicate the world’s love for her by doing justice in the 
Dreyfus case. 


CORNHILL. 


“T° HE October number of Cornhill is eminently read- 

able. Most of its contents indeed belong to the 
category of “light literature.” Mr. Barry O’Brien’s 
paper on Curran, Lady Broome’s ‘‘ Colonial Memories,” 
and Michael MacDonagh’s “ Reporter’s Table” are full 


of amusing stories. But an interesting addition is made 
to our naval history by Professor Morris’ discovery of 
Captain Cook’s first log in the royal navy—which claims 
separate notice—and naturalists will be drawn with 
zest to C. Parkinson’s observations ‘‘amid the islets of 
the Sargasso Sea”—the region of the Atlantic between 
Bermuda and the Azores. 

In his conference on books and men Urbanus Sylvan 
avows himself impressed by seaside camps for London 
street-arabs, and remarks: “To see an officer walking 
across country surrounded by some half dozen boys 
with proud and interested faces gives one an idea of the 
right sort of education for these lads. It must be edu- 
cation by men, and not by books, and the men should 
be soldiers, not scholars. . . . But how excellent a thing 
it would be if our unemployed Guardsmen had half a 
dozen Hooligan youths told off to each of them, with 
whom they might walk in St. James’ Park and talk of 
many things!” 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE September numbers of the Revue des Deux 

Mondes are not notable for articles dealing with 

recent events of historical interest, either in France or 
abroad. 

To the above verdict, however, there is one conspic- 
uous exception in the shape of a thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the views entertained by those still convinced of 
the guilt of Dreyfus. But even that is discreetly 
stowed away in M. Charmes’ admirable fortnightly 
summary in the second September number. The anti- 
Dreyfus side of the case has now for some time practi- 
_ cally failed to obtain a hearing in this country, and it 

may therefore be worth while to follow M. Charmes in 
his singularly dispassionate analysis of the famous 
affair. 

THE ANTI-DREYFUS VIEW. 

In the first place, M. Charmes admits that the court- 
martial of 1894 was entirely illegal and that revision 
was fully justified, but he claims that the Rennes trial 
was not only fairly conducted, but that every possible 
opportunity was given to Dreyfus and his friends to 
make good their contentions. T'wo secret dossiers— 
one diplomatic and the other military—were produced 
and were fully communicated to the defense. M. 
Charmes evidently attaches paramount importance to 
these dossiers, the authenticity of which was never for 
a moment questioned by the able advocates who had 
charge of the defense. He urges that only those who 
have thoroughly examined these dossiers have any 
right to form an opinion as to the correctness of the 
Rennes verdict. As to the finding of extenuating cir- 
cumstances, M. Charmes explains that it is a very com- 
mon accompaniment of verdicts in France, and, though 
perfectly well known to be illogical, is yet found in 
practice to give a useful flexibility to the administra- 
tion of the rigid French code. Finally, M. Charmes 
assures us that France has no cause for uneasiness in 
the violent animosity of which she has recently been 
the object. In France alone, he says, would Dreyfus 
have been given the justice of a second trial. In every 
other country the difficulty would have been disposed 
of summarily and without publicity. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF PEACE. 


M. Arthur Desjardins, the well-known authority on 
international law, gives a lucid and well-written ac- 
count of the proceedings of the peace conference ; and 
in conclusion he resolutely maintains the view that the 
conference was very far from being a failure, though 
of course it did not bring about an immediate and 
ready-made Utopia. 

CHINESE RAILROADS. 


France is waking up to the importance of the Chinese 
question from the commercial point of view, and M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu contributes a fairly well-informed ar- 
ticle on the crucial subject of railroads in the Middle 
Kingdom. In 1905 or 1906, if there be no internal 
convulsion, the greater number of the lines for which 
concessions have been obtained will have been built, 
and China will have been thrown open to the full im- 
pact of Western civilization. Will she, he asks, be 
thereby saved from dismemberment? He is inclined 
to think that for some time at least China will remain 
a sort of Tom Tiddler’s ground, where the various 
European powers will pursue commercial objects rather 
than annexation. M. Leroy-Beaulieu gives an interest- 
ing comparison of the relative miles of railroad allotted 
to each great power. Great Britain comes first with 
about 3,000 miles, Russia next with rather over 2,000, 
then Germany with 1,200, while France and Belgium 
have 1,000 and 400 respectively. More portentous in its 
way is the appearance of the United States as a factor 
in far Eastern politics, though Americans have as yet 
only got quite a short line to build. 


FRANCE IN THE LEVANT. 


In his paper on the prospects which confront France 
in the Levant M. Lamy lays great stress on the im- 
portance of religious influences. He considers that 
there has been a great Roman Catholic victory in the 
Levant, and that the political fruits of it will fall into 
the lap of France. Indeed, he goes so far as to think 
that Catholicism is even making an impression on the 
Turks themselves. Protestantism, to whose missionary 
efforts he pays a warm tribute, he considers not suited 
to the genius of Oriental races, who, he declares, are 
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naturally fond of pomps and ceremonies. M. Lamy 

does not attempt to explain how the irreconcilable hos- 

tility of Catholic and Greek Orthodox is to be dealt 

with—indeed, he seems to imagine that France and 

Russia will hand in hand convert Islam to Christianity. 
CUBA’S FUTURE. 

In an article entitled ‘‘Cuba’s Future” M. Benoist 
gives some curious figures as to the staple trade of the 
Pearl of the Antilles. In good years the island pro- 
duces 28,000 tons of tobacco. In 1889 300,000,000 cigars, 
worth $13,500,000, were made in Cuba, and it is rather 
significant that no fewer than 50,000,000 of these fra- 
grant weeds were evidently too good to part with, for 
they were consumed in the island. The fall in conse- 
quence of the rebellion and the American war was ex- 
traordinary. In 1889 the export of cigars to America 
numbered 250,000,000, whereas in 1897 it had fallen to 
34,000,000. The raw material is now exported to Amer- 
ica and manufactured there. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


We have noticed elsewhere Madame Massieu’s paper 
on her visit to Burmah and the Shan States. Among 
other articles may be mentioned the third installment 
of M. Varagnac’s elaborate study of Castelar, and a 
paper by M. Bourdeau on the differences which broke 
out among French socialists when M. Milleraud joined 
the present French cabinet with General de Galliffet. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 
HE September numbers of the Nouvelle Revue 
contain an exceptional amount of interesting 
matter. We have noticed elsewhere M. Martin’s in- 
structive and thoughtful analysis of the population 
question in France. 
GREATER GERMANY. 


It is undoubtedly significant of a notable change in 
French public opinion that the place of honor in the 
first September number should be given to M. Rou- 
vier’s article on Greater—i.e., Colonial—Germany. The 
French writer recalls the fact that on a memorable 
occasion the Red Prince pronounced the phrase: ‘‘ We 
have just conquered on the field of battle; it is now a 
question of fighting and of conquering on the indus- 
trial field.” A united Germany was in 1870 admirably 
adapted to carry out this programme. Even now, in 
spite of emigraticu, there are 16,000,000 more Germans 
in Germany than there are French in France, and for 
every French baby born two German babies make their 
appearance. Nowhere has industrial Germany shown 
her intelligence more remarkably than in the creation 
of a merchant navy. In 1871 there were 147 steamships 
in the German merchant service, but there are now 
1,200, and Hamburg has become the ninth port of the 
world. M. Rouvier admits, however, that as a coloniz- 


ing power Germany has not been successful, but he 
makes the most of the singular fact that though Ger- 
man emigrants are very unwilling to settle in the col- 
onies of their own flag, they nevertheless have poured 
in hundreds of thousands—it might almost be said in 
millions—into the United States, the South American 
republics, Turkey, Syria, and even Russia. Of these 
countries the United States is by far the favorite, 96 
percent. going there. Astothe German colonies proper, 
M. Rouvier states, what is not very well known, that 
in the seventeenth century Germany had already estab- 
lished herself in Africa in the guise of a commercial 
company on the Guinea cost, but in 1713 the company 
was wound up, and the eyes of the Hohenzollerns were 
turned away from Africa till 1884, when the colony of 
the Cameroons was founded. None of the German col- 
onies are really healthy for the residence of whites. 
Thus in 1897 the mortality among the Europeans in the 
Cameroons was 60 per cent. Moreover, the proportion 
of officials to colonists is in most cases absurdly great. 


THE GERMANS IN ITALY. 

There is another German article in the second Sep- 
tember number, which is written from a much less 
pro-German point of view. Indeed, the writer, who 
signs himself ‘‘Sens,” declares that the present alliance 
between Germany and Italy is quite unnatural. The 
whole genius of the Italian people is anti-Teutonic. 
The present relations between the two countries is at- 
tributed in this article to the influence of Italian Jews, 
who, though not numerous, are active, intelligent, and 
wealthy. They own a great many of the Italian lib- 
eral newspapers, notably the Tribuna and the Piccolo. 

THE FRENCH LITERARY MAN. 

M. Mauclair draws a melancholy picture of the ma- 
terial and moral conditions of the modern French liter- 
ary man. Unless he has genius which lifts him into 
the position of a Zola or a Daudet, it is with difficulty 
that he can draw a bare subsistence from the writing of 
books, and M. Mauclair evidently considers journalism 
out of the question for an honorable man. The only 
really profitable branch of literary work in Paris is 
writing for the stage ; and here M. Mauclair laments 
that it is the worst work which is generally the best 
paid, a lively and immoral farce bringing more grist to 
the mill than half a dozen witty and sparkling com- 
edies. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles may be mentioned one on the 
utilization of the French colonies in Africa, by M. d’At- 
tanoux ; a technical and historical account of the an- 
nual French army maneuvers since the Franco-German 
War; an apologetic paper on the terrible tragedy of 
the Voulet-Chanoine mission in the Soudan; and the 
conclusion of M. Muteau’s careful inquiry into the 
question of secondary education. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 
RECENT AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


First Steps in International Law. By Sir Sherston 

Baker, Bart. 8vo, pp. 428. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. $3.50. 

Sir Sherston Baker is a well-known English barrister, 
and author of law books. He is regarded in London as an 
authority on Admiralty law, and has long been interested 
in all phases of the law of nations. He has edited for Eng- 
lish readers one of the best American text-books on inter- 
national law,—that of Halleck. In his preface he explains 
that the present volume has grown out of a public lecture 
delivered by him under the auspices of the London Chamber 
of Commerce in May, 1898, on the questions in international 
law (particularly those relating to neutrals) that had arisen 
in the war between Spain and the United States. The vol- 
ume is well up to date in its references, and is so systematic 
in its arrangement as to be very convenient for reference. 
It is permeated throughout by the practical point of view of 


an experienced lawyer, though sufficiently appreciative of © 


the contributions to international law of the more academic 
writers. 


The Government of Municipalities. By Dorman B. 
Eaton. 8vo, pp. 526. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. #4. 

Mr. Eaton has in this volume provided us with the best 
systematic treatise that is available for the American stu- 
dent, law-maker or municipal reformer upon the principles 
that should be observed in the framing of a city charter, and 
upon the position of the American city in the State of which 
it is one of the minor jurisdictions. The book is logical and 
argumentative, rather than historical or descriptive; and 
its opinions are so strongly and definitely expressed that it 
will not find full acceptance in all quarters. It will, how- 
ever, carry conviction to many minds, and it must have a 
decided influence upon future legislation affecting the struc- 
ture of city governments in this country. Mr. Eaton finds 
in the English system of municipal government the best 
general framework. He proceeds to adapt that system to 
American purposes. He places himself with those who re- 
gard the common council, rather than the mayor, as the 
center of a proper municipal organization. There can be no 
doubt of the gradual drift of the best opinion in this country 
towards that view,—the only position of stable equilibrium 
and the only one fitted to a democratic system of govern- 
ment. Mr. Eaton, more than any other one man, has iden- 
tified himself with the great cause of an efficient, non-par- 
tisan civil service in this country; and he has been a life- 
long student of public administration. As a lawyer and a 
public official in times past he has had much practical ex- 
perience both with the drafting of administrative laws and 
with their practical working. This volume is the ripe prod 
uct of many years of thought, experience and observation. 


Tropical Colonization : An Introduction to the Study 
of the Subject. By Alleyne Ireland. 8vo, pp. 282. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

Mr. Alleyne Ireland is an Englishman who informs us in 
the preface of his book that he has spent most of his time in 
the past twelve years in British colonies and dependencies, 
having visited India and Ceylon, and having spent nearly 
seven years in the West Indies and South America, presum- 
ably in Jamaica and British Guiana. He came tothe United 
States a little before our declaration of war against Spain, 
and the awakened interest of Americans in the question 
of administering and colonizing warm regions led him to 
publish several articles in magazines on European experi- 


ences in tropical dependencies. These circumstances have 
led him to the writing of the present volume, which has the 
merit of being terse and brief,—a fact that wide margins, 
heavy paper and large type might at first seem to obscure. 
Mr. Ireland confines himself principally to the attempt to 
answer three questions: (1) How to govern a tropical colony ; 
(2) how to manage the labor question in order to the success- 
ful industrial development of the colony, and, (3), the sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the sovereign State of the 
possession of tropical colonies. It is possible that he some- 
what underestimates the extent of American information 
upon these subjects, and the accessibility of works of a more 
thorough-going character. A valuable feature of the volume 
is its bibliographical appendix. 

History of the Zoar Society from its Commencement to 
its Conclusion : A Sociological Study in Commun- 
ism. By E. O. Randall. 8vo, pp. 100. Columbus, 
Ohio: Press of Fred J. Heer. 

The experiences of the various societies that have at 
one time or another tried the practical organization of life 
on the communistic plan in the United States are always 
worthy of record. They are interesting in themselves, and 
they have value as illustrations of economic or sociological 
principles. A well-known experiment of this kind was that 
of the Zoar Society in Ohio. The Zoarites came originally 
from Witrttemberg, in Germany, early in the present cen- 
tury. Their movement was akin to that which established 
the Harmony or Rappist Society at Economy near Pittsburg. 
The Zoarites settled in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, some 
eighty years ago. Their communistic organization has now 
been abandoned, and the property has been divided among 
the survivors. The history of this experiment is recorded 
in an interesting monograph by Mr. E. O. Randall, who pre- 
pared it primarily for the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society. It appears as one of the publications of 
that society for the current year, but it is also bound as a 
separate brochure. It will stand as the authoritative ac- 
count of a very interesting social undertaking. , 
Discussions in Economics and Statistics. By Francis 

A. Walker. Edited by Davis R. Dewey. 2 Vols. 

8vo, pp. 454—481. New York : Henry Holt & Co. $6. 

The late General Walker’s papers on finance and tax- 
ation, money and bimetallism. economic theory, statistics, 
national growth and social economics hw, e all been included 
in the two volumes edited by Dr. Davis x’. Dewey, and just 
published by Henry Holt & Co. The editor has made little 
attempt at condensation. General Walker’s political econ- 
omy, as Dr. Dewey very aptly remarks in the preface, *‘ was 
not merely a profession; he felt it and lived init. The sig- 
nificance of this life of conviction and philosophy can only 
be gained by taking Mr. Walker’s writings as he left them.” 


The True Basis of Economics; or, The Law of Inde- 
pendent and Collective Human Life. Being a Cor- 
respondence Between David Starr Jordan and J. H. 
Stallard on the Merits of the Doctrine of Henry 
George. 8vo, pp. 180. New York: Doudleday & 
McClure Company. Paper, 50 cents. 

The occasion of this correspondence between President 
Jordan and Dr. Stallard was the letter of Henry George to 
the Pope on the condition of labor. Some of the ¢ 4jections 
to Mr. George’s theories are answered by Dr. Stal.ord. Dr. 
Jordan’s objection to the single tax theory, as he puts it, is 
not so much to the idea of the public use of land rentals as 
to the * divine or metaphysical argument in its favor.” The 
whole correspondence is suggestive and instructive. 
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The Philadelphia Negro: A Social Study. By W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois, and Isabel Eaton. With Intro- 
duction by Samuel McCune Lindsay. (Publications 
of the University of Pennsylvania.) 4to, pp. xx— 
520. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2.50. 

Dr. Du Bois, who has already published several impor- 
tant studies of negro life in this country, is the author of an 
exhaustive account of the negro’s social condition in the 
city of Philadelphia, which has just been published for the 
University of Pennsylvania in its series of ** Political Econ- 
omy and Public Law.” Dr. Du Bois’ investigations covered 
several years, and never before has so much information re- 
lating to the city life of the American negro been collected. 
Much of the material thus gathered is of far more than local 
importance, and should be considered by all students inter- 
ested in the progress and environment of the American 
negro. Inthe same volume is concluded a special report on 
negro domestic service, by Miss Isabel Eaton, of the College 
Settlements Association. 


Tramping with Tramps : Studies and Sketches of Vag- 
abond Life. By Josiah Flynt. 12mo, pp.398. New 
York: The Century Company. $1.50. 

The essays, stories, and sketches contributed during the 
past few years to the popular magazines by Mr. Flynt have 
been included in this book, together with a prefatory note 
by Dr. Andrew D. White, our ambassador at Berlin, who 
cordially endorses these sociological studies. Mr. Flynt has 
been a companion of tramps, or** hoboes,”’ as they call them- 
selves, not only in the United States, but in England, Ger- 
many and Russia as well. He has learned to pass himself 
off as a genuine tramp, 2nd has become proficient in the use 
of the universal tramps’ vocabulary. In all these experi- 
ences Mr. Flynt has never sought the society of unemployed 
workingmen looking for work, but rather affiliated with the 
class which persistently avoids employment. He has even 
been to jail with his fellow-vagrants. It may therefore be 
safely assumed that what Mr. Flynt does not know about 
the lives, motives and aspirations of the genus tramp cannot 
well be learned by any respectable man. 


The Hooligan Nights: Being the Life and Opinions of 
a Young and Unrepentant Criminal Recounted by 
Himself. By Clarence Rook. 12mo, pp. 276. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

This volume is nothing more nor less than the life record 
of a London burglar, as set down in “ Hooligan’s” own lan- 
guage by Mr. Clarence Rook, a London journalist. Mr. 
Rook has made a careful study of the London criminal 
class. He does not publish the “Hooligan Nights” as a 
novel, “or in any sense a work of imagination,” but rather 
asa document throwing aclear light on the actual condi- 
tion and aims of the young London criminal of to-day. 


Social Laws: An Outline of Sociology. By G. Tarde. 
Translated by Howard C. Warren. 16mo, pp. xi— 
213. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
The leading ideas of one of the best known of French 

sociologists are expressed in the brief volume of which an 

English translation has just: been made by Professor War- 

ren, of Princeton. A preface is furnished by Prof. James 

Mark Baldwin. 

Successful Methods in Business, and Other Papers. By 
James G. Cannon, Samuel S. Sewall, C. R. Evans, 
and Warren Jeffries. 12mo, pp. 32. New York: 
The Business Publishing Company. Paper, 25 cents. 

Partnership. By Joseph Hardcastle. 12mo, pp. 31. 
New York: The Business Publishing Company. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Bookkeeping Frauds, and Methods for Their Detection. 
By A. T. Craig. 12mo, pp. 31. New York: The 
Business Publishing Company. Paper, 25 cents. 
The “* Pigeonhole Library for Business Men” is a series 


of brief manuals on practical subjects in business and com- 
mercial life. The series includes treatises on ** Partner- 
ship,” an essay on * Bookkeeping Frauds and Methods for 
their Detection,” and papers on ‘Successful Methods in 
Business,” contributed by successful business men. 


The Art of Living. By Robert Grant. 12mo, pp. 318. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Search-Light Letters. By Robert Grant. 12mo, pp. 
234. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
These essays by Robert Grant have appeared in the 
pages of Scribner’s Magazine. They have to do with the 
most practical problems of daily life, such as income, house- 
furnishing, education, occupation, and social ambitions. 


HISTORY. 


The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. By John 
Fiske. 2 Vols., 12mo, pp. 294—400. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $4. 

In Mr. Fiske’s series of volumes on American history, 
“The Beginnings of New England” is followed by ** The 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America.” Mr. Fiske gives 
due credit to the extent and importance of the Dutch influ- 
ence in the settlement of this country, but avoids the ex- 
travagance of some of the recent. writers on that subject. 
Because there were free schools in Holland in the sixteenth 
century, for example, Mr. Fiske is not disposed to concede 
that the free schools of New England in the following cen- 
tury were introduced or copied from those in the Nether- 
lands. After describing the experiment of William Penn 
and the growth of the Quaker settlements in Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Fiske concludes with a chapter on ‘**The Migrations of 
Sects,” in which he brings out interesting facts relative to 
the Jews, the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, and the Huguenots. 


The Growth of the Constitution in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. By William M. Meigs. 8vo, pp. 
374. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.50. 

In this volume Mr. Meigs has endeavored to trace the 
origin and development of each separate clause in the Fed- 
eral Constitution from its first suggestion in the Convention 
of 1787 to the form finally approved. All students of the 
Constitution will at once recognize the value of this service. 
Heretofore it has always been difficult to trace any point of 
discussion through the proceedings of the Convention as 
published in Elliot’s ** Debates.””’ Thoughtful students be- 
fore this time have followed Mr. Meigs’ method in respect 
to some particular clause, or clauses of the Constitution, 
but, so far as we know, this is the first attempt to complete 
such investigation for the entire document. The volume 
has been prepared in a workmanlike manner, and is indexed. 


Old South Leaflets. Volume IV. 12mo. Boston: Di- 
rectors of the Old South Work. $1.50. 

The appearance of the fourth completed volume of ** Old 
South Leaflets” reminds us of the proportions that have 
been attained by the Old South work in Boston within the 
past decade. The republication of documents is only a part 
of this work, but it is significant that one hundred such 
documents have already been printed, many of which are of 
great importance to an understanding of American history. 
In the present volume the selections range from ** Washing- 
ton’s Words on a National University” to the ‘* Words of 
John Brown,” and ** The First Lincolnand Douglas Debate.” 


Maximilian in Mexico: A Woman’s Reminiscences of 
the French Intervention, 1862-1867. By Sara Yorke 
Stevenson. 8vo, pp. xiv—327. New York: The 
Century Company. $2.50. 

One of the most dramatic episodes in the history of this 
continent is the subject of a volume of reminiscences by 
Mrs. Sara Yorke Stevenson. Mrs. Stevenson was an eye- 
witness of the remarkable series of occurrences in Mexico 
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which resulted from French intervention in 1862. She saw 
something of the inner court life of Maximilian’s imperial 
government, and in her book she sets forth clearly and forci- 
bly the pathetic and tragic elements in the short history of 
that ill-fated reign. Never before has the story been told so 
fully and authoritatively in English, and it is a distinctive 
contribution to the political and diplomatic history of the 
times. 


A Political History of Europe Since 1814. By Charles 
Seignobos. Translation Edited by S. M. Macvane. 
8vo, pp. xxi—881. New York: Henry Holt &Co. $3. 
The comparatively small number of works on modern 

history in English has been notably enriched by the addition 
of **A Political History of Europe Since 1814,’ by Charles 
Seignobos, of the University of Paris, a translation of which 
has been edited by Professor Macvane of Harvard, who says: 
“The author’s capacity for seizing on the decisive events of 
recent European history, his skillin using one event to ex- 
plain another, his steady interest in the welfare of the com- 
mon mass of men, his thorough freedom from national or 
other prejudice, and above ali his very suggestive general- 
izations on the later histury of Europe, give his work instruct- 
ive qualities not always found in our general histories.” 


Syllabus of a Course of Eighty-seven Lectures on Mod- 
ern European History (1600-1890). By H. Morse Ste- 
phens. 12mo, pp. xviii—319. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.60. 

This volume is the second, revised and enlarged edition, 
of asyllabus of lectures on modern European history. It 
has been used in Cornell University by Professor Stephens 
during the past five years. It is published in book form at 
the request of former pupils and of other professors of his- 
tory in colleges and universities. 

France and Italy. By Imbert de Saint-Amand. Trans- 
lated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 12mo, pp. 352. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The latest addition to Imbert de Saint-Amand’s long 
series of contributions to modern European history is a 
work on France and Italy covering the year 1859, with spe- 
cial reference to the two great battles of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino. As in the earlier works of this author, much light 
is thrown on the character of Napoleon III. 


The Roman History of Appian of Alexandria. Trans- 
lated by Horace White. 2 Vols., 12mo, pp. lxix— 
413—554. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3. 
It is an interesting fact that so busy a journalist as Mr. 

Horace White, of the New York Evening Post, should have 

found time during the past five years to produce a two- 

volume translation of Appian’s “* Roman History.” Itisalso 
significant that the work is dedicated by the author to Prof. 

Joseph Emerson, of Beloit College, as ** late-coming fruits of 

his instruction.””» Mr. White undertook the work because he 

considered the works of Appian as constituting an indis- 
pensable part of Roman history until now not accessible in 

English. Appian says in his preface that he was a native of 

Alexandria in Egypt, and that he came to Rome, where he 

practised the profession of an advocate in the courts of the 

emperors until they appointed him procurator.. It is in- 
ferred that he held this office in Egypt, his native country. 

His book is believed to have been published about A.D. 150; 

it was in Greek. 

Sources of the History of Oregon. The Correspondence 
and Journals of Captain Nathaniel J. Wyeth, 
1831-6. Edited by F. G. Young. 8vo, pp. xix—262. 
Portland, Oregon : Oregon Historical Society. Pa- 
per, $1. 

The Oregon Historical Society has performed a valuable 
service in publishing the correspondence and journals of 
Capt. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, containing the record of two ex- 
peditions for the occupation of the Oregon country in the 


early °380s. This publication is part of a series known as 
‘Sources of the History of Oregon,” and is accompanied by 
maps, an introduction and an idex. Captain Wyeth wasa 
highly-esteemed New Englander, and the principal founder 
of the ice industry. He was a friend and townsman of 
James Russell Lowell. 


White and Black Under the Old Régime. By Victoria 
V. Clayton. With Introduction by Frederic Cook 
Morehouse. 16mo, pp. 195. Milwaukee, Wisconsin : 
The Young Churchman Company. $1. 

This book pictures the agreeable side of the old slave 
system from the Southern point of view. It also relates 
many interesting episodes in the life of the late President 
Henry D. Clayton of the University of Alabama, who had 
been a major-general in the Confederate service and, after 
the Civil War, a judge of the circuit court of Alabama. 


The Free Harbor Contest at Los Angeles. By Charles 
Dwight Willard. 8vo, pp. 212. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: Kingsley-Barnes & Neuner Company. 

In this volume the full story of the long fight in South- 
ern California to secure the San Pedro Harbor is related. 
The motives and issues of this contest are less perfectly 
understood outside of the State of California than in it. 
Suffice it to say that the fight was popularly waged in behalf 
of a harbor located at a point open to competition. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad wished the harbor to be located 
at Santa Monica, while there was a popular agitation in 
favor of San Pedro. In the end the advocates of San Pedro 
won. 


Important Events: A Book of Dates. Compiled by 
George W. Powers. 24mo, pp. 321. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 

In this little book of dates more than half the space is 
devoted to the continent of America, the larger portion to 
affairs in the United States. By the use of abbreviations 
Mr. Powers has been able to condense information to a re- 
markable degree. He has chosen events that best illustrate 
the progress made by any given country. The material is 
all completely indexed. The arrangement 1s by geograph- 
ical divisions. The volume is smaller and more compact 
than any publication of the kind with which we are fa- 
miliar. 


The Moorish Empire: A Historical Epitome. By Bud- 
gett Meakin. 8vo, pp. xxiii—576. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., Lim.; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $5. 

The author of this volume, who has already published 
several works treating of Morocco and the Moors, frankly 
states that his principal object has been “rather a contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the people than to that of dry-as- 
dust facts.”” Wherever he has quoted statements of histor- 
ical facts the authorities should be examined and compared. 
The volume is elaborately illustrated, and is really what it 
pretends to be,—a convenient epitome of Moorish history 
and legend. It fills a place not occupied heretofore by any 
work in English. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Hero of Manila: Dewey on the Mississippi and the 
Pacific. By Rossiter Johnson. 12mo, pp. 152. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Mr. Johnson has written a book that will especially in- 
terest the youth of our land. He has devoted a large propor- 
tion of space to an account of Admire| Dewey’s school days 
and earlier career in the navy. Mr. Johnson has succeeded 
in collecting numerous authentic anecdotes of Dewey’s early 
life, and he employs these with good effect in developing the 
plan of his book. Mr. Johnson’s declared belief that in every 
useful life there is a plan and purpose from the beginning, 
‘*‘whether the immediate owner of that life is aware of it or 
not,” is well illustrated in this brief biography. 
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The Life and Letters of Admiral Dewey. By Adelbert 
M. Dewey. 4to, pp. 559. New York: The Woolfall 
Company. Sold by subscription. 

This volume has been compiled with the assistance of 
several members of Admiral Dewey’s family. Its unique 
feature is a series of reproductions in facsimile of the Ad- 
miral’s letters during his naval career, with extracts from 
his log-book. The work is copiously illustrated. 


Our Three Admirals: Farragut, Porter. Dewey. By 
James E. Homans. 12mo, pp. 93. New York: 
James T. White & Co. $1. 

This little volume contains excellent brief sketches of 
the lives of Farragut, Porter and Dewey, the three officers 
who have attained the highest rank in the United States 
Navy. These accounts may be regarded as authentic, since 
they were submitted for revision to the relatives ef the sub- 
jects, and, in the case of Dewey, to the Admiral himself. So 
brief a work can give only the more important facts of 
biographical interest, but it is satisfactory to know that the 
accuracy of these facts is fully assured. 


Life of Charles Henry Davis, Rear Admiral. By 
Charles H. Davis. 8vo, pp. 349. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3. 

This is the life of an American naval officer who pre- 
served the best traditions of the service during an active 
period of over fifty years. Admiral Davis had won dis- 
tinction before the Civil War, and “it was his previous 
work on the Coast Survey, and his intimate acquaintance 
with the hydrography of the coast,” says his son, ** which 
enabled him to buoy out the channel for Du Pont’s victori- 
ous fleet at Port Royal.’”’ Davis was really in command at 
Fort Pillow and Memphis, though Admiral Foote, having 
been compelled by illness to depart, had left his flag flying. 


The Story of Magellan, and the Discovery of the Philip- 
pines. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 12mo, pp. 235. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

As Mr. Butterworth well says, the value of Magellan’s 
discoveries has received a new interpretation in the develop- 
ment of South America and especially in the ceding of the 
Philippine Islands to the United States. Mr. Butterworth 
has attempted no more than to write short, picturesque 
story of Magellan’s adventures, based on the recognized au- 
thorities. To this narrative he has added several tales of the 
Philippines. The volume is appropriately illustrated. 


Admiral Phillip: The Founding of New South Wales. 
By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. 12mo, pp. 
336. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
In the series of ‘** Builders of Greater Britain’ Louis 

Becke and Walter Jeffery have contributed a sketch of Ad- 
miral Phillip and the founding of New South Wales. In 
this, as in several of the preceding volumes of the series, 
much suggestive material is exploited relative to the ways 
and means by which England’s colonial empire has been 
founded and developed. 


The Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. M. O., W. Oli- 
phant. Arranged and Edited by Mrs. Harry Cog- 
hill. 8vo, pp. xv—451. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.50. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s autobiography has been cordially re- 
ceived in England because of its freedom from affectation 
and pretense of every kind. As one of the most remarkable 
literary careers of the century Mrs. Oliphant’s life has been 
known, in a way, to the public for many years. Her strug- 
gles to maintain herself and family after the early death of 
her husband were most heroic. Asa writer in Blackwood’s 
has put it, the more private side of Mrs. Oliphant’s career, 
as disclosed in this autobiography, while it forms a distinct- 
ive feature of the book, is inexpressibly melancholy; and 
yet it is a record of triumph. 


Matthew Arnold. By George Saintsbury. 12mo, pp. 
232. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
Professor Saintsbury’s biography of Matthew Arnold is 

not long, and contains few facts not already brought to light 

in the ** Letters” published several years ago by authority 
of Mr. Arnold’s family. In style and method Professor 

Saintsbury’s book is what one would expect of one literary 

critic writing of another. The volume convinces one that 

its subject was emphatically a ** man of letters.” 


Letters from Ralph Waldo Emerson to a Friend, 1838- 

1853. Edited by Charles Eliot Norton. 12mo, pp. 

81. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Who the friend was to whom these letters were ad- 
dressed by Emerson in the years 1838-53 has not been re- 
vealed to the public; but Professor Norton states in his 
introduction to this little volume that the friendship began 
when Emerson was thirty years old, and lasted unbroken 
and cordial until his death. The friend was younger than 
Emerson, it seems, by nine years. *“ At the beginning of 
their friendship he had lately returned from Europe, where 
he had spent a year and a half under fortunate conditions. 
Europe was then far more distant from New England than 
it is to-day, and more was to be gained from a visit to it. 
The youth had brought back from the Old World much of 
which Emerson, with his lively interest in all things of the 
intelligence, was curious and eager to learn.’’ Professor 
Norton says that this friend possessed the ** practical quali- 
ties and the acquaintance with affairs in which Emerson 
was fortunately deficient, but which he held in high respect. 
I say fortunately deficient, in so far as they might have de- 
tracted from that pure idealism in which lay the unique 
charm of Emerson’s nature, and the originality and perma- 
nence of his work.” 


Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes. Ed- 
ited by Sarah Forbes Hughes. 2 Vols., 8vo, pp. 
853—264. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $5. 
Mr. John Murray Forbes was an American citizen of 

the highest type, one of the pioneers of railroad-building 

through the Middle West, active in Civil War financiering, 
the intimate friend of Emerson, Longfellow, Holmes and 

Agassiz, and throughout his long life respected by all with 

whom he came in contact. These memoirs, published by 

his daughter, reveal Mr. Forbes as one who, ** keeping him- 
self in the background, never stinted work, or money, or 
service of any sort, for the country he loved so well.” 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Auld Lang Syne. Second Series: My Indian Friends. 
By F. Max Miiller. 8vo, pp. 303. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

So much has been written and published by Prof. Max 
Miller on Indian subjects, that it will doubtless surprise 
many of his readers to learn from the preface of his second 
volume of “Auld Lang Syne” that the great linguist has 
never visited India, although, as he says, he has ** known 
for many years the beauties of its literature, the bold flights 
of its native philosophy, the fervid devotion of its ancient 
religion,’ which, taken together seem to him to give a much 
truer picture of what India really was and is still meant to 
be in the history of the world than any material thing in 
India itself. Professor Miller contends that while his 
picture of India is ideal, an ideal portrait may sometimes be 
truer than even a photograph. 


A Looker On in London. By Mary H. Krout. 12mo, 
pp. 852. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


The author of this work was fortunate in having oppor- 
tunities to see what was going on in England during the 
years 1895-97, and her account of some of the important 
scenes and events of those years is quite different from the 
ordinary traveler’s journal. She gave special attention to 
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the Jameson trial, and reports the proceedings at length. 
She was also a witness of the Queen’s Jubilee celebration, 
and of various other important occasions. Her book is an 
entertaining commentary on English customs from an 
American point of view. 


Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs. By 
A. H. Sayce. 12mo, pp. 266. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

A series of handbooks in Semitic studies, under the edi- 
torship of Prof. James A. Craig of the University of Mich- 
igan, has been projected, and one volume of the series de- 
voted to the life and customs of the Babylonians and the 
Assyrians, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, has just appeared. The 
editor and publishers of this series have been fortunate in 
securing the interest and codperation of special scholars. 
Professor Sayce is so well known as a student and writer of 
Assyrian life that the value of his work is immediately rec- 
ognized everywhere. This little volume embodies the very 
latest discoveries regarding the literary, scientific, theolog- 
ical and commercial achievements of this great branch of 
the human family. 


Quaint Corners of Ancient Empires: Southern India, 
Burma, and Manila. By Michael Meyers Shoe- 
maker. 8vo, pp. 212. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. $2.25. 

While a large part of Mr. Shoemaker’s book is devoted to 
Southern India and Burma, it is to the chapters on Manila 
that the American reader will turn with surpassing interest. 
In his account of the Philippines of to-day the writer devotes 
special attention to the friars, who, he says, have nothing 
in common with the enlightened Catholics of Europe and 
America. “They are of the dark ages, and the account of 
their actions will certainly astonish the members of that 
great church in other lands—actions so terrible that they 
have completely wiped from the memory of the natives all 
recollections of any good they (the friars) may have ac- 
complished, driving the people to take vengeance even 
upon churches and the graves of the dead.” The volume is 
well illustrated. 


The Cruise of the Scythian in the West Indies. By 
Susan de Forest Day. 8vo, pp. 297. New York: F. 
Tennyson Neely. $2. 

This volume, which embodies descriptions of St. Thomas, 
Santa Cruz, and other noteworthy places in the West In- 
dies, is the first of a series of volumes embracing the voy- 
ages, experiences and histories of a number of famous 
yachts, describing the cruises that these yachts have made 
and the countries visited by them. This will be known as 
the ** Log Book™ series. The present volume contains some 
account of the late President Heureaux, of Santo Domingo. 
The book is illustrated from photographs. 


The Importers and Exporters Pictorial Guide to, and 
Business Directory of, Porto Rico: 1899. Square 
8vo. New York: The Pictorial Guide Publishing 
Company. Paper, $1. 

Business firms interested in the exporting and import- 
ing trades between Porto Rico and the United States will 
appreciate the value of a business directory of the island. 
This work should prove of material assistance in establish- 
ing financial and commercial relations with our new de- 
pendency. Theillustrations are from a series of particularly 


good photographs. 


Baja California Ilustrado. By J. R. Southworth. 
Large 4to, pp. 86. San Francisco: The Hicks-Judd 


Company. $2.50. 

The compiler makes the claim for ‘** Lower California, 
Illustrated’ that it is the first complete work on this ter- 
ritory thus far published. It is at any rate the first book 
of the kind made accessible to American readers. It is 
printed in both English and Spanish, for the most part in 


parallel columns. It is well illustrated, and affords a very 
good general description of the country and its inhabitants. 
It is a fact seldom recognized in this country that the pen- 
insula of Lower California possesses for its area the most 
extensive seaboard of any country in the world. This stretch 


of coast is broken by numerous harbors. Mr, Southworth | 


declares that the territory possesses the healthiest and most 
delightful climate in the known world, while the soil, with 
irrigation and proper cultivation, will produce the cereals 
and fruits of the temperate zone, as well as those of tne 
tropics. 


Tunisia, and the Modern Ba. bary Pirates. By Herbert 
Vivian. 8vo, pp. 341. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $4. 

Mr. Herbert Vivian has had no difficulty in convincing 
himself that he is the only authoritative modern writer on 
Tunisia. He says: ‘*Those in English belong to a former 
generation; those in French are prejudiced and stupid.” 
Accordingly, Mr. Vivian claims to have covered new 
ground. Hischapters are at least based on recent observa- 
tions and throw light on modern conditions. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. Much information is given about the 
manners and customs of the Tunisians. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


A Short View of Great Questions. By Orlando J. 
Smith. 12mo, pp. 75. New York: The Brandur 
Company, 220 Broadway. 50 cents. 

Mr. Smith, in an unpretentious little volume of seventy- 
five pages, has given us the results of a manifestly deep and 
sincere consideration of the greatest problems that can oc- 
cupy the human mind. It summarizes several philosoph- 
ical views of the meaning of life, rejects materialism as es- 
sentially immoral and inconsistent with the laws of mind 
and of spirit, and equally rejects theology as arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory. This condemnation of theology, however, 
by no means implies the rejection of religion. The ground- 
work of Mr. Smith’s own philosophy is belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul and faith in the justice and goodness of 
the eternal power that rules the universe. The study of 
these principles has led him to accept the doctrine of rein- 
carnation as the only one consistent with full belief in the 


immortality of the soul. 


The Life of the Spirit. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


16mo, pp. 361. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Readers of the Outlook will recognize in this little vol- 
ume several of Mr. Mabie’s papers which have appeared 
from time to time in the pages of that periodical. Among 
the subjects are: “The Religious Conception of Life,” 
“Revelation through Character,” “The Way of Work,” 
“Love of Country,” *‘ Health and Courage,” ** Religion Out- 
of-Doors ” and *“* Beauty and Immortality.” 


God’s Education of Man. By William DeWitt Hyde. 
12mo, pp. 252. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. $1.25. 

President Hyde indicates in this volume what he regards 
as the most important modifications of theology which have 
come about in our time. Dr. Hyde is especially happy in his 
illustrations, and in literary style his book is almost unique 
among works of this class. 


Can I Believe in God the Father? By William Newton 
Clarke. 12mo, pp. 215. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1. 

This book is made up of a series of lectures, dealing 
with such topics as the being of God, divine personality, the 
relation between God and man, and the moral effect of the 
doctrine of God. These lectures were delivered at the last 
session of the Harvard Summer School of Theology. They 
have been commended by competent critics as valuable in- 
terpretations of theological truths. 
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The Messages of the Later Prophets. By Frank Knight 
Sanders and Charles Foster Kent. 16mo, pp. xx— 
882. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
In this series of ‘‘ Messages of the Bible” Professors 

Sanders and Kent have laid emphasis upon the concise, 

forcible, and realistic interpretation of the Scriptures. They 

have grouped the books of the Bible according to a natural 
classification, arranging their contents in the order of ap- 
pearance, and paraphrasing their language. 


The American Jewish Year Book. 5660—September 5, 
1899 to September 23, 1900. Edited by Cyrus Adler. 
12mo, pp. 290. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America. 75 cents. 

This is the first general year-book of the Jewish in- 
stitutions of America. It contains a directory of national 
organizations, a directory of local organizations arranged 
alphabetically by States and towns, a list of Jewish period- 
icals published in this country, and statistics of Jewish 
population. The work has been edited by Dr. Cyrus Adler. 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM. 


Some Principles of Literary Criticism. By C. T. Win- 
chester. 12mo, pp. 352. New York: The Macmil- 


lan Company. $1.50. 

In this volume Professor Winchester attempts a sum- 
ming-up of certain qualities that, by common consent, are 
to be found in all genuine literature. His deduction of the 
principles to be assumed in criticism is not especially novel; 
for the most part he merely states truths universally ad- 
mitted. His book was originally prepared for the college 
lecture room. 


The Development of the English Novel. By Wilbur L. 
Cross. 12mo, pp. xvii—329. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

Among the interesting topics discussed by Professor 
Cross in his treatment of the English novel are the influence 
of Spanish literature, the historical allegory and the French 
influence, the novel versus the drama in the times of Rich- 
ardson and Fielding, the ‘novel of purpose,” James Feni- 
more Cooper and the romance of the forest and the sea, the 
school of the philosophical realists in England—Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and Thomas Hardy—and, finally, a brief discus- 
sion of Rudyard Kipling. An appendix contains helpful 
bibliographical notes. 


The Chiswick Shakespeare. Hamlet; Macbeth; As 
You Like It ; Othello. 4 Vols., 16mo, pp. 174—122— 
129—155. Each Volume with an Introduction and 
Notes by John Dennis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Each, 35 cents. 

The publication of the ‘‘ Chiswick Shakespeare” affords 
another opportunity to secure a valuable edition of the 
dramatist at a remarkably low price. The text is that of 
the Globe edition, while the introduction and notes of each 
volume are furnished by John Dennis, and the illustrations 
by Byam Shaw;; print, paper, and binding are excellent. 
An Introduction to the Prose and Poetical Works of 

John Milton. By Hiram Corson. 12mo, pp. xxxii— 

803. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

In this volume Professor Corson has made a compilation 
of Milton’s autobiography from passages contained in his 
various works, and has also made a selection of passages 
which set forth Milton’s idea of true liberty. These selec- 
tions are followed by complete reprints of ** Comus,” ** Ly- 
cidas” and ‘Samson Agonistes,” with notes by Professor 
Corson. 

A Kipling Primer. By Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
12mo, pp. 219. Boston ; Brown & Co. $1.25. 


In the prefatory note to this little volume Mr. Knowles 
remarks that the world has never before witnessed the spec- 
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tacle of a collected edition of an author’s works issued with- 
in a dozen years of the date on his earliest title-page. It 
might also be said that seldom, or never, has an author re- 
quired a “ primer” of his writings at the age of thirty-four. 
The work includes a biographical sketch of Mr. Kipling, 
critical chapters on, and an index to his writings, with a full 
bibliography. 


Patriotic Nuggets. Gathered by John R. Howard. 
24mo, pp. 204. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. Flexible cloth, 40 cents. 

This little volume contains extracts from the writings 
of Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln, and 
Beecher,—* bits of ore from rich mines.” It was suggested, 
the publishers tell us, by the popular success of the ** Don’t 
Worry Nuggets.” 

SCIENCE AND ART. 


The History of the European Fauna. By R. F. Scharff. 
12mo, pp. 364. London: Walter Scott, Ltd.; New 
York : Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Among the books recently imported from London by 

the Scribners is an important volume on “The History of 

the European Fauna” by Dr. R. F. Scharff, of the Science 
and Art Museum, Dublin. The work is supplied with a bib- 
liography and index. 


The Story of the Living Machine. By H. W. Conn. 
16mo, pp. 191. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Flexible cloth, 40 cents. 

In “ The Story of the Living Machine” Professor Conn 
reviews the conclusions of modern biology in regard to the 
mechanism which controls the phenomena of living activity. 
Professor Conn has compiled this little volume with a view 
to giving a clear idea of the trend of recent biological science, 
and he endeavors to make these conclusions fully intelligi- 
ble to elementary readers. 


Les Grandes Legendes de 1Humanite. By L. Michaud 
d@’Humiac. (‘‘Les Livres d’Or de la Science.” No. 
13.) 16mo, pp. 187. Paris: Schleicher Fréres. 
Paper, 1 franc. 

La Mer, les Marins, et les Sauveteurs. 
thaut. (‘‘ Les Livres d’Or de la Science.” 
16mo, pp. 208. Paris: Schleicher Fréres. 
franc. 

Les Pyrénées Frangaises. 
Livres d’Or de la Science.” 
Paris : Schleicher Fréres. 

Les Chemins de Fer. By Louis Delmer. 
d’Or de laScience.” No. 16.) 16mo, pp. 169. 
Schleicher Fréres. Paper, 1 franc. 

We have already commented on some of the earlier is- 
sues of this popular encyclopedia, Each volume isa marvel 
of condensation, and novelty of treatment. Of the most 
recent issues one volume is devoted to the great legends of 
humanity, another to the profession of the sea, a third to 
the French Pyrénées, and a fourth to railroads. Each vol- 
ume is illustrated. 


By Leon Ber- 
No. 14.) 
Paper, 1 


By Gésa Darsuzy. (‘Les 
No. 15.) 16mo, pp. 191 

Paper, 1 franc. 

(‘Les Livres 

Paris : 


Drawing for Printers. By Ernest Knaufft. 12mo, pp. 

246. Chicago: The Inland Printer Co. $2. 

Mr. Ernest Knaufft, the editor of that worthy little peri- 
odical, the Art Student, has published in this volume a prac- 
tical treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in 
connection with typography. There was never a time when 
some such careful, intelligent, and scientific instruction in 
this art was more needed. The number of illustrated papers 
and the quantity of illustration in them hasincreased in the 
past decade beyond anything ever conceived a score of years 
ago. The field of practical designing and illustrating fur- 
nishes a livelihood for many thousands in the United States, 
and the work of these artists affects the public taste to an 
extraordinary degree, and to a greater degree every year. 
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Mr. Knaufft aims in this book to give instructions for the 
beginner, as well as the more advanced student. He is pe- 
culiarly fitted by temperament, as well as by his work dur- 
ing many years as director of the Chautauqua School of 
Art, to give wholesome and effective advice. Throughout 
his chapters he insists on the value of careful observation as 
the basis for good work, and his evident enthusiasm for con- 
scientious achievement in these practical fields of art must 
prove infectious. The volume is illustrated with some hun- 
dreds of pictures and diagrams, in illustration of the au- 
thor’s instructions, and is carefully indexed. 


The A BC of Bee Culture. By A. I. Root. Revised by 
E. R. Root. 8vo, pp. 396. Medina, Ohio: The A. I. 
Root Company. $1.20. 

This is a well-known encyclopedia of bee culture, of 
which 60,000 copies have been sold in this country during the 
last twenty-two years. In the present issue many of the ar- 
ticles have been rewritten, and others so extensively revised 
that the book,as a whole,is practically a new work. In 
an appendix are presented biographies and portraits of 
noted bee-keepers, together with pictures of the most noted 
apiaries. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Organic Education. A Manual for Teachers in Primary 
and Grammar Grades. By Harriet M. Scott, Assist- 
ed by Gertrude Buck. 12mo, pp. 344. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. $1.25. 

An Outline of the History of Educational Theories in 
England. By H. T. Mark. 12mo, pp. 139. Syra- 
cuse, New York: C. W. Bardenn. $1.25. 

A Plain Talk About the Kindergarten. Paper, narrow 
8vo, pp. 23. Springfield, Massachusetts: Milton 
Bradley Company. 

The Evolution of General Ideas. By Th. Ribot. Trans- 
lated by Frances A. Welby, 12mo, pp. 2381.  Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Company. $1.25. 

Discourse on the Methol of Rightly Conducting the 
Reason and Seeking Truth in the Sciences. By 
Rene Descartes. Translated by John Veitch. 12mo, 
pp. 87. Chicago : The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. Paper, 25 cents. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Differential and Integ- 
ral Calculus. By Augustus De Morgan. 12mo, pp. 
144. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd.; Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. $1. 

Solid Geometry. By G. A. Wentworth. Revised Edi- 
tion. 12mo, pp. xvi—219. Boston: Ginn & Co. Half 
leather, 85 cents. 

Stereoscopic Views of Solid Geometry Figures. With 
References to Wells’s Essentials of Solid Geometry. 
93 plates. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards, 60 
cents. 

Plane and Solid Geometry. By William J. Milne. 
12mo, pp. 384. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Half leather, $1.25. 

Plane Geometry. By William J. Milne. 12mo, pp. 242. 
New York: American Book Company. Half leath- 
er, 75 cents. 

New Higher Algebra. By Webster Wells. 12mo, pp. 
494. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Half leather, $1.32. 

Grammar School Algebra. By William J. Milne. 12mo, 
pp. 154. New York : American Book Company. Half 
leather, 50 cents. 

Advanced Arithmetic. By William W. Speer. 12mo, 

: pp. xx—261. Boston: Ginn & Co. 60 cents. 

Results of Observations with the Zenith Telescope of 
the Flower Astronomical Observatory, from Octo- 
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ber Ist, 1896, to August 16th, 1898. By Charles L. 
Doolittle. (Publications of the University of Penn- 
sylvania.) Large 4to, pp. 92. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Laboratory Exercises, with Outlines for the Study of 
Chemistry. By H. H. Nicholson and Samuel Avery. 
12mo, pp. 184. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 60 
cents. 

The Teaching Botanist. A Manual of Information upon 
Botanical Instruction. By William F. Ganong. 
12mo, pp. 270. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.10. 

Contributions from the Botanical Laboratory. Vol. IT., 
No. i. (Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania.) 8vo, pp. 109. Boston: Ginn & Co. Paper, $2. 

Principles of Public Speaking. By Guy Carleton Lee. 
12mo, pp. 465. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.75. 

The Science and Art of Penmanship. By G. W. Hen- 
derson. 12mo, pp. 256. West Cairo, Ohio: G. W. 
Henderson & Son. 

A Course in Argumentative Writing. By Gertrude 
Buck. 12mo, pp. 206. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 80 cents. 

A Course in Expository Writing. By Gertrude Buck 
and Elisabeth Woodbridge. 12mo, pp. 292. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. $1. 

Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. First 
High School Course. By G. R. Carpenter. 12mo, 
pp. 254. New York: The Macmillan Company. 60 
cents. 

Introduction to Rhetoric. By William B. Cairns. 12mo, 
pp. 270. Boston: Ginn & Co. A First Manual of 
Composition. By Edwin Herbert Lewis. 12mo, 
pp. xxvi—236. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 60 cents. 

Lessons in Language and Grammar. By Horace §. 
Tarbell and Martha Tarbell. Book I. 12mo, pp. 
128. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 

Lessons in Language and Grammar. By Horace 8S. 
Tarbell and Martha Tarbell. Book II. 12mo, pp. 
331. Boston: Ginn & Co. 70 cents. 

Cyr’s Fifth Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. 12mo, pp. 482. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 80 cents. 

Graded Literature Readers. Edited by Harry Pratt 
Judson and Ida C. Bender. First Book. 12mo, pp. 
128. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 25 cents. 

Silas Marner. By George Eliot. With an Introduction 
by George Armstrong Wauchope. 16mo, pp. xxviii 
—259. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 40 cents. 

Speech of Edmund Burke on Moving His Resolutions 
for Conciliation with the Colonies. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Anna A. Fisher. 16mo, 
pp. xxxiv—150. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Levantine, 40 cents. 

The Ancient Mariner. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by John Phelps 
Fruit. 16mo, pp. 84. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Co. Levantine, 25 cents. 

The Princess: A Medley. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 
Edited by Lewis Worthington Smith. 16mo, pp. 
xiii—191. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. Levan- 
tine, 40 cents. 

Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice. Edited, with 
Notes and an Introduction, by Charlotte Whipple 
Underwood. 24mo, pp. xxvi—207. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Levantine, 25 cents. 

Auswahl aus Luthers Deutschen Schriften. Edited, 
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with Introduction and Notes, by W. H. Carruth. 
12mo, pp. lxxxii—362. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.10. 

Lehrbuch der Deutschen Sprache. By Arnold Werner- 
Spanhoofd. 12mo, pp. 301. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Co. $1. 

L’Arrabbiata. Von Paul Heyse. Edited for School 
Use, with Material for Prose Composition, by Max 
Lentz. 12mo, pp. 87. New York: American Book 
Company. Flexible cloth, 30 cents. 

Heine’s Prose. With Introduction and Notes by Albert 
B. Faust. 16mo, pp. li—341. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 60 cents. 

Aus dem Jahrhundert des Grossen Krieges. Von Gus- 
tav Freytag. Abridged and Edited by Lewis Addi- 
son Rhoades. 16mo, pp. 168. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 35 cents. 

Stille Wasser. Erziihlungen von Anna von Krane, 
Hans Hoffmann, und Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by Wilhelm Bernhardt. 16mo, pp. 157. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 35 cents. 

Geschichten und Miarchen fiir Unfinger. Compiled 
and Edited by Lillian Foster. 16mo, pp. 103. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cents. 

Minna von Barnhelm ; oder, Das Soldatengliick. Von 
Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. With Reproductions 
of Twelve Etchings by Chodowiecki, and a Portrait 
of Lessing, and an Introduction and Notes by A. B. 
Nichols. 16mo, pp. xxx—163. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 60 cents. 

Allgemeine Meereskunde. By Johannes Walther. 
Abridged and Edited with Notes and Vocabulary 
by Susan Adelaide Sterling. 16mo, pp. 180. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 75 cents. 

Die Schriften des Waldschulmeisters. Von Peter 
Rosegger. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Laurence Fossler. 16mo, pp. xii—1l58. New 
York : Henry Holt & Co. Boards, 40 cents. 

German Sight Reading. By Idelle B. Watson. 16mo, 
pp. 41. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Boards, 25 
cents. 

Cinq Histoires. Edited, with Vocabulary and Three 
Lessons Illustrating the Editors’ Method of Using 
the Text, by Baptiste Méras and Sigmon M. Stern. 
12mo pp. xvi—152. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
80 cents. 

Contes Fantastiques. By Erckmann-Chetrian. Edited, 
with Brief Notes and Vocabulary, by Edward S. 
Joynes. 16mo, pp. xii—172. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 50 cents. 

Episodes from Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Ed- 
ited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 1. H. B. Spiers. 
16mo, pp. 167. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 40 cents. 

Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by F. M. Warren. 12mo, 
pp. xi—128. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards, 
30 cents. 

La Tulipe Noire. Par Alexandre Dumas. Abridged, 
and Edited with Notes, by C. Fontaine. 12mo, pp. 
216. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards, 40 cents. 

Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Alain-René 
Lesage. Abbreviated and Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Adolphe Cohn and Robert 
Sanderson. 16mo, pp. xii—212. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 40 cents. . 

Racine’s Andromaque. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Benjamin W. Wells. 16mo, pp. xxi—122. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 


Moliére’s Le Misanthrope. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Charles A. Eggert. 16mo, pp. 
xxix—148. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Arthur Graves Canfield. 
16mo, pp. xxii—382. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1. 

Scenes de Voyages de Victor Hugo. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Thomas Bertrand Bron- 
son. I, De Paris & Aix-la-Chapelle. 16mo, pp. 
xvi—277. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 85 cents. 

Cyrano de Bergerac. Comédie Héroique en Cing Actes. 
Par Edmond Rostand. Edited. with Introduction 
and Notes, by Oscar Kuhns. 12mo, pp. xiii—202. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 80 cents. 

La Grammaire. Comédie en Un Acte. Par Eugéne 
Labiche. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Hermann S. Piatt. 12mo, pp. 62. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 40 cents. 

Precis de l’Histoire de France. Avec des Notes Expli- 
cativesen Anglais. Par Alcée Fortier. 12mo, pp. 185. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 

Le Gendre de M. Poirier. Comédie en Quatre Actes. 
Par Emile Augier et Jules Sandeau. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Stuart Symington. 
12mo, pp. xix—95. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Boards, 30 cents. 7 

La Retraite de Moscou. Par le Comte de Ségur. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by O. B. 
Super. 16mo, pp. 143. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 35 cents. 

Selected Letters of Madame de Sévigné. Edited for 
School Use by L. C. Syms. 12mo, pp. 123. New 
York : American Book Company. Boards, 40 cents. 

La Cigale chez les Fourmis. Comédie en Un Acte. 
Par Eugéne Labiche et Ernest Legouvé. Edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by Thomas J. Farrar. 
12mo, pp. 56. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Boards, 25 cents. 

Introductory French Prose Composition. By Victor E. 
Francois. 12mo, pp. 94. New York: American 
Book Company. Boards, 25 cents. 

Un Curioso Accidente. Commedia in Tre Atti. Di 
Carlo Goldoni. ‘dited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. D. M. Ford. 16mo, pp. 87. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents. 

El Si de las Nifias. Comedia en Tres Actos y en Prosa. 
Por Leandro Fernandez de Moratin. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. D. M. Ford. 12mo, 
pp. xiv—95. Boston: Ginn & Co. 55 cents. 

El Capitan Veneno. Por D. Pedro A. de Alarcén. Ed- 
ited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by J. D. M. Ford. 
16mo, pp. 167. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 65 cents. 

Ingratitud Por Amor. Comedia de Don Guillen de 
Castro. Edited, with an Introduction, by Hugo 
A. Rennert. (Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania.) 8vo, pp. 120. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Boards, $1. 

Second Year Latin. Edited by James B. Greenough, 
Benjamin L. D’Ooge and M. Grant Daniell. 12mo, 
pp. 685. Boston: Ginn & Co. Half leather, $1.40. 

Cesar and Pompey in Greece: Selections from Cesar’s 
Civil War, Book III. By E. H. Atherton. 16mo, 
pp. xv—188. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 

The Antigone of Sophocles. Translated, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by George Herbert Palmer. 
12mo, pp. 100. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
75 cents. 
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Bible, Polychrome, W. H. Green, Mon. 

Bible, Study of the, C. H. Drew. ,NG 

Bible. Use of the, in Church Schools. C. M. Bighee. MRN. 

Birds: A Feathered Parasite, L. S . Keyser, 

Bismarck’s ar re W.M. Sloane, PS: September. 

Bonapartes of To-day, F. olonna, Cos. 

Books of the Coming Year, Dial, September 16. 

Borneo, North, Muruts ~~ ‘Cham. 

Brazil, Visit to, A. Bell, AngA. 

Brick Pavements, H. J. itateh, JAES, August. 

Bruce, Dr., Theological Work of, J. Denney, LQ. 

Buffalo Jones of Kansas, H. Inman, Home. 

Burmah and the Shan States, Mme. I. Massieu, RDM, Sep- 
tember 15. 

Business, Century’s cies in, O. Herzberg, SelfC. 

Cagliostro—Necromancer, Hypnotist, and Charlatan, H. R. 
Evans, Cos. 

Cairo, In ropeesinn, i . C. Penfield, Cent. 

California in ’49, A S? Marvin, Over. 

California, Old Missions of, E. H. Rydall, SelfC. 

ey ene at Home, Marion R. Lee, Cos. 

Canned Food Industry, C. D. Wilson, SelfC. 

Catholic College for } fegro Catechists, J.R. Slattery, Cath. 

Catholic Priests, Education of, Cath. 

Cascades, Oregon, In the, R. Le Warner, O. 

Celtic Race, T. H. B. Graham, Gent. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, Life Story of, A. Mee, YM. 

Charities: Cult of nfirmity, A. White, NatR. 

Charitiesof Prominent Women—IV., Carolyn Halsted, Dem. 

a Reform of the Subsidy ‘Sy stem, E. T. Devine, 

har. 

Charity, Public, Reform of, B. S. Coler, APS. 

Chattanooga and Chickamauga, Cc. W. — SelfC. 

Chicago Drainage Canal, C.S S. Raddin, Ove 

Child Labor in England and the United States, C. B. Spahr, 


Shaut. 

Children, City: How They Explore Their Neighborhood, 
Alice D. Pratt, nd. 

Childhood, Fears of, Anna P. Siviter, Kind. 

Children, Naughty, 'E. E. Brown, Kind. 

Children; Punishments and Rewards for, Carrie M. Boutelle, 
Kind; KindR. 

Children. Young, Care of, Helen O. Anderson, Cos, 

Chinese Daily Life, J. K. Goodrich, Forum. 

Chinese Railways, A. A. Fauvel, RPP, September. 

China: Pekin, Impressions of, A. Edmonds, WwM. 

Christianity: Cross as the Final Seat of Authority, P. T. 
Forsyth, Contem. 

Christianity, Lines of Cleavage in, J. H. Moulton, LQ. 

— Science and the Book of Mrs. Eday, Mark Twain, 


Christian Science, Divine Healing, and Osteopathy, F. W. 
ullar an. 
Christian Science from a Physician’s Point of View, J. B. 


Huber, 
oe of Sweden and Her Court, E. Masi, RasN, Septem- 


ber 
one. -— American Civil, G. J. Bayles, PSQ, Se pounben. 
Church, , New, History in the Light of the, E. F. witz, 
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Church of England : 

Archbishops’ Judgment, H. H. Henson, NatR. 

Church Crisis an Disestablishment, Dr. Cobb, NineC. 

Conscience Clause for the Laity, Mrs. H. Ward, NineC. 

ea bether Settlement of the Church of England, J. F. 

urs 

Lambeth and * Liberation,” G. W. E. Russell, NineC. 

Lambeth Decision, M. MacColl, Fort. 

Ritualists and the Electorate, A. Taylor, Contem. 
Civilization, Modern, Diffusion of, U. A. Forbes, LQ. 
Clare, North: Leaves from £ Diary, Emily Lawless, NineC. 
Clark, Rev. Francis E., W. T. Stead, RRL. 

Cloud-Seas, T. C. Porter, Pear. 

Colonial Civil Service, Trained, E. G. Bourne, NAR. 
Commercial Empire and Protection, E. N N. Dingley. Gunt. 
Congregational Council, International, A. H. Bradford, Out. 
Congregational House, Boston, Ms BY. Cobb, dopa 
Congregationalism in England, J . Brown, 


- Constitution, Theories of the, J. Oo. Pierce, Dial October 1. 


Consumption, Moral Aspect of, C. S. Devas, I 
Consumptives, Ory of the, J. A. Gibson, NineC. 
Cook, Captain : is First Log in the Royal Navy, E. E. 
Morris, Corn. 
Cricket: ‘Australian Eleven in England—II., C. B. Fry, 
RRM, August. 
Cricket: ‘Australian Eleven 07 1899, W. J. Ford, Bad. 
Cricket Reform, A. Lyttelton, NatR. 
Crime, Obscure Gauses of, T. Holmes, Contem. 
Crime, State Punishment of, W. R. Kennedy, ALR. 
Criminality in Children, M. P. E. Groszmann, Arena. 
Cuba, Immigration Regulations for, BTJ, September. 
Cuba’s Future, C. Benoist, RDM, September 15. 
Currency Reform, Present Outlook for, C.G. Dawes, Forum. 
Czar’s Peace Conference: 
Peace Conference and the Moral Aspect of War, A. T. 
Mahan, NAR. 
United States in the Clutch of the Harpy Powers, R. M. 
Johnston, 
Czarina, Life-Story ‘of the, A. Bite, Yw. 
Darwinism, Primrose and, L 
** David Harum,” The Real, " Hoge, Hom 
Debt, Old Laws Concerning, Ou. Wi alton. > °GBag. 
Democracy, American, as a Religion, T. Ae IJE. 
Deschanel, Paul, J. G. Brooks, PSQ, September. 
a ie George, J. Barrett, Harp; T., Roosevelt, 
McCl. 
Dewey, Admiral, as a National Hero, W. T. Sampson, Cent. 
Dewey, Admiral, Anecdotal Side of, L 
Dewey y Day Decorations in New York, E. Knauftt, AMRR. 
Dewey’s Welcome Home, J. Barnes, Out. 
Dewey, With, in the Mediterranean, 4 L. Stickney, McCl. 
Diamonds, Man Who Found 8,561, A. S. Jennings, Home. 
Divorce Question, Present Aspect of the, S. W. Dike, Hom. 
Dramatic Literature, Mr. Herne’s Contribution to, B. O. 
Flower, CAge. 
Dreyfus Trial: 
American Cartoonist at Rennes, H. Davenport, AMRR. 
Dreyfus, Alfred: A Chronicle, W. T. Stead, AMRR. 
Dreyfus Case and the Future of France, West. 
France and the Dreyfus Trial, E. Tallichet, BU. 
France To-day, Black. 
French Se 4 and the Roman Catholic Church, F.C. Cony- 
beare, Nat 
French Press and the Dreyfus Case, H. G. de Blowitz, NAR. 
National Reconciliation, E. Lavisse, RPar, October 1. 
Rennes Verdict and the Dreyfus Case, Fort. 
Scenes and Actors in the Dreyfus Trial, G. W. Steevens, 


cC 
Verdict at Rennes, G. Lushington, NatR. 
Drew, Mrs. John, Autobiographical Sketch of, Scrib. 
Education : 
Armour Institute of Technology, G. D’Unger, SelfC. 
Corporal Punishment in Schools, T. M. Hopkins, West. 
Denominational Colleges and the State Universities in the 
West and Northwest, J. A. Clutz, LuthqQ. 
Division of Labor in Schools, W. F. Edwards, Gun 
<<”: me Journalism: An Inv entory, C. W. Titiecs. 


Education : New Dawn in Benestion, ps Henry, Ains. 
English, Mistakes in Teaching, J. W. Wilkinson, Ed. 
English, High-School Course in, Emily I. Meader, School. 
Four-Year Period, Saya: of the, G. Hem 1, Forum. 
Freedom, Academic, A. W. Small and W.- . Abbot, Arena. 
Harvard Reform in Entrance Requirements, A. B. Hart, 


Historical Library, W. A. Lambert, Luthq. 

Language-Cor relation in the High School, O. L. Manches- 
ter, School. 

Mathematics for Children, M. Laisant, APS. 

— s, Teaching of, in High Schools, E. 8. 


. C. S. Schiller, EdR. 
C. W. Wendte, 


Loomis, 


Paliesoniy at Oxford, F 

Popular Education and Public Morality, 
W, September. 

Puritan Educationist, Mrs: C. Parsons, L Q. 

Reading Books, Development of, R. R. Reeder, EdR. 


Sciences in School and College—IT. a. Smith, School. 
Secondary Education, New Revival in, A. F. West, EdR. 
Secondary Education, Changes in, C. we Eliot, Atlant. 
Secondary Education, Study of, A. Muteau, Nou, Septem- 


ber 
Pah School, Problems of the, C. H. Thurber, School. 
Superintendent, Problems of the, F. A. Lg ay hes EdR. 
St yg in the High-School Teacher, B. B. Sciurus, Ed. 
hat It Is to Be Educated: A Symposium, Chaut. 
Will, praining of the, J. E. "Bradley. Ed. 
ypt, Lord Cromer in, J. S. Horner, USM. 
Henin This Year’s, ‘J. C. Burrows, Forum. 
Electricity i in India, C. C. Townsend, NineC. 
Electricity: Storage Batteries, A. D: Adams, CasM. 
Electric Power in Engineering Works, L. Bell, Eng. 
England: see Great Britain. 
England, Road to, T. W. Higginson, Atlant. 
Engineering Construction, Standardizing in, B. C. Browne, 


Eng 
Enetion Court Beauties, T. Cunliffe-Owen, Cos. 
Ethics, Kantian Doctrine of, F. A. Henry, IJE. 
Ethics, Relation of, to Sociology, B, Sidgw ick, IJE. 
Ethics: The Science of “Duty—V! BESS. 2. Tigert, MRN. 
a on of the American People—I.-IV., . Sparks, 
aut 
Export Exposition, National, AMRR 
Evolution in the Light of the New Church, G. Hawkes, NC. 
Ewing, Ephraim B., C, W. Sloan, GBag. 
Faith, Genesis of, ke Gehring, NW. September. 
Farmer’s Year—XIV., H. BR. Haggard, Long. 
‘* Faust” and ‘* The Golden Legend,” Irene C. Byrne, SelfC. 
Fiction, Fashion in, iieek. 
Finland and Russia, L. Denis, HumN, September. 
Finland, Plight of, J. Moritzen, Gunt. 
Fire Engines, Invention and Centenary of, J.de Nouvion, 
RRP, October 1. 
Fire Fighters, Euro oe, ‘ Morris, Frl. 
Fish, Movements of, E. F T. Bennett, AJ. 
Football, Kicking a, ‘Ga. H.: Brooke, 0. 
Football Season of 1898, W. Camp, O. 
Foods, Artificial, J. P. Remington, San. 
Forest Management in Maine, A. Cary, JAES, August. 
Forests and Forest Fires, G. Pinchot, NatGM. 
France: see Dreyfus Case. 
Crisis in the Socialist Party, G. Rouanet, RSoc, September. 
“i as Affected by the Dreyfus Case, G. W. Steevens, 
ar 
France in the Levant: Chances of the Future, E. Lamy, 
RDM, September 15. 
France ‘To-day, Black. 
French Army Maneuvers, A. G.Clarton, Nou, Sept. 15. 
French Colonial Power in Northwest Africa, T. Carletti, 
RPL, September, 
Labor Legislation in France, W. B. Scaife, Forum. 
Law of Succession in France and the Population, A. de 
Cilleuls, RefS 
Literary Situation in France, H. James, NAR. 
Reaction in French Literature, A.D. Malley, Cath. 
——- Journey Through France— I., Mary Ek. Merington, 
aut. 
Repopulation of France, F. Martin, Nou, September 15. 
Revolution, Documents Concerning the, RDM, October 1, 
Social Crisis in France, G. Ferrero, NA, September 15. 
Socialist Crisis and the End of a Theory, J. Bourdeau, 
RDM, September 15. 
Franchises: Shall They Be Taxed ? E. L. Vincent, SelfC. 
Franklin (Benjamin) as Politician and Diplomatist, P.L. 
Ford, Cent. 
Frederick the Great, Religion of, W..H. gg oc. 
Freeman, Edward Augustus, J.S. Bassett, MRN 
Gadski, Johanna, Emma D. Nuc kols, Mus. 
Galuppi, Baldassare, M. A. W otquenne, Mus. 
Garden, An American, J. H. McFarland, Out. 
Gaskell, Mrs., Short Tales of, Miss F. H. Low, Fort. 
Gatling, Richard J., F. W. Fitzpatrick, SelfC 
Geese: An n Appreciation and a Memory, W. H. Hudson, Bad. 
Genius, Man of, C. Sergi, Mon. 
Germany: 
America, England, and paene as Allies for the Open 
Door—II., a Barrett, 
Civil Code of Germany, R. Sohm, Forum. 
German-American, The, E. Ridley, AngA. 
German in America, P. Carus, oc. 
Germany and the United States, J.T. Morgan, Deut ; W 
Weber and M. Groszmann, OC. 
Germany, Greater, G. Rouvier, Nou, September 1. 
Ship-Building, Development of—II I. R. Haack, Eng. 
Syndicates, Congress of, E. Milhaud, RSoc, September. 
Glasgow, Scotland, W. J. Gordon, LeisH. 
Gleek: A For gotten Old Game, J. 8S. McTear, Gent. 
Goblets and Drinking-Vessels, Antique, Cham. 
Gold Standard, Matin aining the, Gunt. 
Gospel for a World of Sin, S. A. Ort, Luthq. 
Government and Atonement, A.E. Thomson, BSac. 
a Loans to Farmers, C. F. Emerick, PSQ, Septem- 
er. 
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Grape-Gatherers, Ninetta Eames, Cos. 

Great Britain: 
America and England in the East, C. W. Dilke, NAR. 
America, England, and Germany as Allies for the Open 

Door—II., J. Barrett, Eng. 

Bankruptcy, Report of the Inspector-General in, BankL. 
British Royal Engineers—II., M. Tindal, Pear. 
Commerce, British, Decline of, A. M. Low, NAR. 
Contagious Diseases Act (Women), West. 
England, the United States, and Russia, C. de Thierry, 


USM. 
Ethics, English, W. J. Corbet, Arena. 
Finance, British, Twenty-five Years of, A. Viallate, RPar, 
October IL. 
Liberalism and Its Cross-Currents, J. G. Rogers, NineC. 
Mistakes of Mr. C sy aT Fort. 
Old-Age Pensions, E. E. Williams, NatR. 
Parliament, Record of, J. a eo West. 
Political Situation in England (‘‘On Which Side Art 
Thou?”’), West. 
Postmaster-General’s Report, BankL. 
Russia, England, and the United States, A. M. Low, Forum. 
Volunteers as Field Artillery, C. H. W ilson, USM. 
Greek Religion, G. Santayana, NW, September. 
Grottos of Han, Belgium, W. G. FitzGerald, WwM, 
Guyon, Madame, Criticisms of, J. R. Harris, LQ. 
Gypsies, About, A. J. Gordon, Gent. 
Hastings, Old, Reminiscences of, Temp. 
Help That Harms, H.C. Potter, APS. 
Henderson, Speaker, Personal Side of, J. M. Chapple, NatM. 
History, Evolution of, J. P. de Guzman, EM. 
Holy Spirit and the New Church, m J. E. Schenck, NC. 
Hugo. Victor, in His Letters, R. G. Valentine, NatM. 
Hus, Jan: The Preacher of Prague, G. H. Giddins, MisR. 
Hymns, Two German, E. W. Bowen, — 
Tilimani, Ascent of, M. Conway, Har 
Illness, Scientific and Christian View of, J. T. Bixby, NW, 
September. 
India in the Sixties, R. H. Rosser, USM. 
Indian (East) Currency, H. Schmidt, BankL. 
Indian (East) E pigt rams, Century of, Atlant. 
India, National Church for, A. Nundy, Contem. 
Indian Congress at Omaha, F. J. Burnett, SelfC. 
‘Indian Music, Structure of, J. C. Fillmore. Mus, September. 
Indians, Hopi, of Arizona, G. A. Dorsey, APS 
India-Rubber, Home of, Cham. 
Insects, Common, of Autumn, Belle S. ae. Lipp. 
Insurance Policies as Cover for Loans, Bank 
Ireland, How America May Open Up an Era “of Prosperity 
in, 3 Murphy, Cath. 
Ireland, Industries ot—Belleek, Mary anges, Cham. 
Tron Industry, American, Outlook in the, A. Brown, Eng. 
Iron Ore Mines, Lake Superior, J. Head and A. P. Head, 


CasM. 
Italy 


rs mans in Italy, Nou, September 15. 
Italian Landlord, C. ard L. Todd-Me reer, cane. 
Life in an Italian V illage, R. Wells, WW) 
Notes on the People of Italy, G. Gastinel, RPar, October 1. 
Problem of Italians Abroad. RPL, § September. 
South America, Italian Expansion in, E. Barone, NA, Sep- 
tembe r 16. 
Jackson, * Stonewall,” Inner Life of, J. W. Jones, Chaut. 
Jamaica, Present Condition of, T. H. Mac Dermot. Can, 
Japan, Commercial, O. P. Austin, Forum. 
Japanese Parliamentarism, RPar, October 1. 
Jerusalem, Archeological Visit to, 8. Merrill, Bib. 
Jesus’ Foreknowledge of His Death, 0. P fleiderer, NW, Sep- 
tember. 
Jesus, Life of, G. Lejeal, HumN. 
Jews: A Rabbi's Reply to Mark Twain, M.S. Levy, Over 
Johns Hopkins University, Twenty-five Years of— ibe E. H. 
Griffin, SelfC. 
Judaism, Progressive, and Liberal Christianity, C. H. Levy, 
NW, ‘September. 
Kindergar ten Child, Development of the, C.C. Van Liew, 


<ind 
Kindergarten Lessons for Mothers, Marion B. B. Langzettel, 


ind. 
Kindergarten, Some Criticisms of the, N. M. Butler, EdR. 
Kindergartner and Her Mothers’ Mee ting— Il., Helen S. 
Duncklee, KindR. 
Knox, John, in Geneva, F. F. Roget, BU. 
Labor Bureaus, F. Pelloutier, RP P, September. 
Laborers, Tow n and Country, Mrs. 8. Batson and P. Wynd- 
ham, NineC 
Labor Le gislation in France, W. B. Scaife, Forum. 
Lake Levels, Variations in, A. J. Henry, NatG) M. 
Language as Interpreter of Life, B. I. W heeler, Atlant. 
Lathbury, Mary A., V. Van M. Beede, Chaut. 
Latin Nations, Dec line of, ** Quida,’? NA, September 16. 
Law: At Petty Sessions in England, E. Porritt, GBag. 
Lawyer: Ss, English Military, J. E.R. Stephens, Gent. 
Leamington, Engl and, A. Sieveking, Cass. 
Lens, Gigantic, 5. Meunier, Nou, September 1. 
Lewes, Campaign of, H. E, Malden, USM, 


— Evolution of Association for, C. Fages, RSoc, Sep- 
ember. 
Lipton, Sir Thomas J., Personal Side of, E. A. Sumner, Ains. 
Literary ce Material — Moral Condition of the, C. Mau- 
clair, Nou, September 1 
Literature: English Style in the Victorian Period, W. R. 
Nicoll, Bkman. 
Literature, Music, and Morals, C. L. Moore, Dial, Septem- 
er 16 
Literature, ee rerae, J. d’Ivray, RRP, October 1. 
Literature of the Pacific Coast, C. ‘SI ninn, Forum. 
Literature: The Sentimentalists, G. Smith, ‘Mac. 
London, City of, Black. 
London, Hidden, A. Morrison, Str. 
London, Lost Rivers of, C. W. Heckethorn, Gent. 
Louis XVIII., Last Days of, Viscount de Reiset, RPar, 
October 1. 
— Expansion in Its World Aspect, C. M. Harvey, 
tlant 
Luther and the Au ec Confession, J. W. Richard, LuthQ. 
Luther and Free Will, L. A. Fox, Luthq. 
Luxemburg, DH. Heft 17. 
Lyell, Edna, at Home, L. Bingen, YW. 
McLean, John, Letters of, to John Teesdale, BSac. 
Madagascar, Trade and Industry of, BTJ, September. 
Markham, Edwin: His Mission as a Poet, F. Putnam, NatM. 
**Mark Twain,’ S. E. Moffett, McCl. 
Marlborough—III., W. O’C. Morris, USM. 
Maryland’s Adoption of oe Constitution, B. C. Stiner, AHR. 
Massinger, Note on, A. L. Casserley, West. 
Meredith, George, Novels of, P. E. More, Atlant. 
gs a and Emancipation, L. Garreau, HumN, Sep- 
ember. 
Milan, King, Count de Saint-André, RRP, October 1. 
Milaraspa: Thibetan Poet and Mystic, G; Sandberg, NineC. 
Millionaires, American, L. de Norvins, RRP, September 15 
and October 
Millionaires, In Defense of, A. Shortt, Can. 
Minister, Christian, Work of the, T. S. Harris, NC. 
Missions: 
Aintab, Central ning Work at, F. E. Hoskins, MisH. 
Christian Expansion, EK. M. Camp, Chaut. 
Japan and the Doshisha, MisH. 
Medical Missionary Work in Roman Catholic Countries, 
L. B. Salmans, MisR. 
Medical Missions: Samuel Fisk Green, A. T. Pierson, MisR. 
Ponape, Plea for, F. M. Price, MisH. 
Modesty, Evolution of, H. Ellis, HumN. 
Monte Carlos of America, J.S. Metcalfe, gaa 
Mood, Francis ee J. M. Barcus, MRN 
Morley, John, Cen 
a en . the Arts and Crafts, W. A. S. Benson, 
Nat 
Mosquitoes and the Spread of Disease, Cham. 
‘* Mother Goose,’’ The True, Blanche MeManus, Home. 
Municipal Corporations, Liability = S. D. Thompson, ALR. 
mene, 5 x Trading, W. Bond, Fort 
Musical Life in New England, Forty Years of, Martha Dana 
Shepard, NEng. 
Musica Memory, of S. Van Cleve, Mus. 
Musical Mind-Training, T.C. Whitmer, Mus. 
Music: From Bach to Beethoven, V. D’Indv, Mus. 
Music, Royal Academy of, London, and Its Work, Marian 
. Jones, Mus, September. 
“ National Guard”? Problem, J. H. Parker, Forum: 
Nehemiah and Ezra, Times of, T. K. Cheyne, Bib. 
Neufeld, Charles: In the Khalifa’s Clute 1es—IV., WWM. 
Newfoundland: A Man anda Colony, T. Roberts, Ains. 
New Orleans, Drainage and Sewerage in, San. 
Newspaper eepen’ ter, M. MacDonagh, Corn. 
New York City: —a in the Light, J. A. Riis, Atlant. 
New York, Clubs and Club Life in, R. Stewart, Mun. 
New York in Fiction—II ., A. M. Maurice, Bkman. 
New York, Water-Front of, J. L. Williams, Scrib. 
New Zealand, R. Stout, Contem. 
New Zealand. Influence of Climate on Character i in, R. Wad- 
dell, RRM, August. 
Niagara Falls, “Power Development at, W.C. Johnson, JAES, 
August. 
Nicaragua, Diplomatic Relationswith,C.M.Stadden,AMRR. 
Nigeria, A. S. Geden, LQ. 
Notre Dame, Preachers of, Countess de Courson, Ros. 
Nova Zembla, A. M. Brice, Mac. 
Ocean Tragedies on the. Northwest Coast, J. M. McCurdy, 
ver 
O’Connell, Daniel, D. O'Connell, Temp. 
Ohio, Historic Spots in, R. W. Buell, ‘A MonM. 
Oil, J. Croskey, Cham 
“Old Oaken Bucket, The, ” and Its Author, J.S. Gibson, Out. 
Cees, , Mrs., Autobiography of, Harriet W. Preston, 
tlant. 
Oxford, Modern, and Nonconformity, H. W. Strong, LQ. 
Oxford, Old College Customs at, H. W. Matthews, Femp. 
Paine, Thomas, Political Theories of, C. E. Merriam, Jr.. 
PSQ, September. 
Palestine Exploration, C. R. Conder. Hom. 
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Palisades, The, A. G. Vermilye, AngA. 
Paris Congress of the History of Religions, T.Stanton,Forum. 
Paris Market-Women, A. D. Vandam, Fort. 
Paris, Some Literary Landmarks of F. Lees, PMM. 
Parson, Country, of 1799-1899, T. E. Kebbel, Mac. 
Pastoral Visiting, H. W. Parker, Hom. 
Paul: Is He a Competent Witness? E. F. Williams, BSac. 
Peace, Permanent, Natural Law of, S. R. Fuller, Cake. 
Peace ‘Society and What It Has Accomplished, W.E. Darby, 
4 

Peary, R. W., Arctic Explorations of, NatGM. 
Peking, Streets of, Eliza R. Scidmore, Cent. 
Pentateuch, Rupprecht on the, 8. C. Bartlett, BSac. 
Pepper, William, Sketch of, L. R. Harley, APS. 
Persia Under Darius and Artaxerxes, G. 8S. Goodspeed, Bib. 
Petroleum City, P. Perhole, Pear. 
Pheasants, Farming, J.T. Newman, Pear. 
Philippine Annexation Justified, I. M. Se ott, Over. 
Philippine Question, Z. 8. mg ig ook, BSac. 
Philippines, Concerning the, E . Plauchut, BU. 
Philippines, Truth About the—IL., J.J. Wait, SelfC. 
Philosophy in France for the Past Decade, L. Arréat, Mon. 
_— phy: 

After-Treatment, PhoT. 

Art Principles in Photography, L. Taft, Wern. 

Camera Club of New York, T. Dreiser, Ains. 

Carbon Notes, W. H. Thompson, WPM. 

Carbon Process—XV.., P. C. Duchochois, PhoT. 

Copying Old Pic tures, WPM. 

Developers, Modern— Vics Dip henal, PhoT. 

Dyer, William B., Dhcamennae of, R. Clarkson, BP. 

Landscape Photography, C omposition in, a East, WPM. 

Portraiture, Pictorial, F. M. Sutcliffe, AP 

Stereoscopic Photography, J. E. Hodd, Phot. 

Telephotography, 10 PR Imendort, Serib. 

Yusuf, Miss Zaida Ben, Work of, S. Hartmann, PhoT. 
Pilgrims in England, Footprints of the, H. M. Dexter, NEng. 
Pinero, Arthur Wing, the Dramatist, M. C. Salaman, Cass. 
Pinon—A New Brook Farm of the West, C. E. Julihu, NatM. 
Piot, Eugene: A Precursor, C. Yriarte, Fort. 
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